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E RCH £0 LOGT, or un bunt of the Ori- 

' 7 Lin of Nations after the Univerſal DELUGE, 

> admits of two Ways of Enquiry, either bexin- 

ning at BABEL, the Place of Mankind s Diſ- 

| perfron, and tracing them downwards to our | 
own Times by the Light of Records, which is - F 
HISTORY, and of Natural Reaſon, which - 
7s INFERENCE and CONJECTURE; : 

x or elſe beginning from our own Time, and 

7 winding them upwards, by the ſame Helps, to the firſt Place and Origin 

1 of their Progreſſion; Both which Ways are uſually taken by HIS TO- 

RIAN S and GENEALOGISTS, and are ami to be allow 

: 1 in their manner of proceeding. By the former of which I have in the 

following 8 SECTIONS adventured through ſome of the darkeſt Tracks 

ef Time, to calculate the ARCH OL OG X, and to fetch out and 

put together ſome rude Stroaks and Lineaments of the ANTIQULI- 

XZ TIES of the Iſle of ANGLESEY, from its firſt Planting, to the 

Time of the Roman Conqueſt, moſtly in an . TY or a ra- 

= rional Scheme of Enquiry. 
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A Method ( confeſs) very unuſual, viz. to trace the Foorfteps f | 
Miſtorical Actions any other way, than by that of Antient MEMOIRS 


a and RECORDS. But where thoſe Lights are wanting, what ſhall 


we 


j 
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PREFACE 


1 


we do? s ball we bs down = wallew with our Forefathers in the ge- 
. neral Slumber, Laming the paſt AGES for leaving us in the Dark; 
or like the Men of Egypt, ſhall we only confine our View to the pra- ü 
terfluent Stream of Nile, aud reſolve to look no higher, becauſe (ti. 
Said) its Fountain-Head lies hid beyond the Mountains of the Moon » i 
No, that were to aft unfaithfully with the Defigns of Nature; Know. WM 
edge is her Gift from GOD unto us; and we ought to employ all the 


Means and helps ſhe affords, to improve and enla rge it. 


45 E E Main and Principal Helps to * through the dart Receſſes 3 
of Time, are the Teſtimonies of unexceptionable RECORDS, and ſuch Þ® 


Conſequences as are naturally deducible from them. Theſe. are like the | 
| Solar Rays, where there are Holes and Crannies to let them in there 


is ſure and perfect LANs and the Motion 18 by a them is even, ſteady 4 | 
and regular. | 1 


THERE are other T, hings, as calls 'y of Antient Names and Words : 5 


 Antient Laws, Conſtitutions, and Cuſtoms : Coins: and Medals : Ere- 


ctions, Monuments, and Ruins: Adifices and Inſcriptiohs: The Ap- 
pellations of Places: The Genius and Tempers, and Inclinations and 


: Complexions of People; and a Variety of ſuch REMARKS, which 
afford here and there little ſtrinkling -Lights, to be cautiouſly aud 3} 


warily made uſe of, and which we ought likewiſe to ſcan and examine 
Jointly and ſeverally, and. from them extract ſuch ſecondary Supplies 


and Aſiſtances, as may help to fill up, and enlighten thoſe obſcure 


Chaſms and interlineary Spaces of Time, which interpoſe the brighter 
Stroaks, and more undeniable Certainties of RECORDS. And is 
this manner, by a juſt proportionate Diſpoſal of the Lights and Sha- 
dows of TRUTH, we may undertake to repreſent the Accounts and 
Tranſattions of the remoteſt Times, though not certain, yet what is next 
it, that is, highly probable, coherent and intelligible. 


BY the firſt of theſe, viz. the unexceptionable T, eftimonies of R E- 
CORDS, Divine and Human, and the Conſequences I could juſtly 
draw from them, I was aſſiſted to lay down, here and there the main 

© Stroaks 
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1 Straats and Graund . mur of this ride HSS AT: Here I bad fare 
' = footing ; and I laue been carefd all along; to conclude nothing with Afſ- 
trance and Certainty, but what is built on this Evidence. 


2 


A | THE other Collateral HELPS, I make uſe of, according to the De- 
8 gree and Quality ef their Evidence, to compleat aud fl up the Vacuities 
E the main Draught, with Shadows of Conjectures and Probabilities; and 
= what Conclufions I draw from that ſort of Evidence, I always propound 
44 uncertain and only probable; leaving every one at his own. Liberty, 
= either to judge them ſo, or to give (if they pleaſe) better Gaeſſes ; pre. 
XZ ſerving always a juſt and ſtritt Regard of holding due Proportions. and 
© X Meaſures between Cauſes and Effects, and Effects and Cauſes, as they 
© IX come in my way, which I ever reckon the main Concern of Hypothetical 
y 4 14 Diſcourſes. . | We EIN Ct 


AN indeed I muſt confeſs I could never yet ſee a reaſon why in ſome 
: Caſes an Hypothetical Diſcourſe or a Conjectural Way of accounting, when 
5 4 it is perform d with Caution and due Regard to peculiar Circumſtances, 
> 2 ſ/bould not be as applicable to the HISTORY of Places and Actions, 
d > as 'tis allowd to be to that of Nature; and that in ſome Caſes it is ſo, 
h I ſfball in a proper Place give ſome. Reaſons to evince,. and to ſhew the 
4 uo Incongruity of it to that purpoſe. ET OY | 


I own that this now offer d to publick View, was at firſt only deſigu d for 
the Exerciſe of private THOUGHTS and the peruſal F a. few 
FRIENDS; and that it is at beſt, but a waak TESTIMONY 
of ftrong Defires of retrieving the almoſt off Accounts and Antiquities 
ef my Native COUNTRY, out ef the deep Obſcurities of Time and 
7 prevailing Oblivionz towards which, if my poor ENDEAVOURS 
can but contribute the. ſmalleſs Mite, I have my AIM; and do wiſh 
* that ſome abler Hand, better qualify d for ſuch a Performance, would 
= undertake to give the World an ample ſatisfactory ACCOUNT, 
XZ from the NATURE of THINGS, from RECORDS, TRA- 
XZ DITIONS, remaining MONUMENTS, aud from ſuch other 
Z LIGHTS aud EVIDENCES, as occur, of the Antiquities of 
= , hd” . this 
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"PREFACE 


this ISL 4 N D; ; which I fad hath hoes: 7 in eber Parts 1 
the Nation, with no ſmall es ee and * * 


THIS I frat yet farther premiſe, that phi I hove been 1 'd to 


derive many Antient Names of THINGS, appertaining to RE L I- 


GION and other Antient USAGES, from the Primitive Hebrew 


Tongue, I would entreat the READER rot to determine his Judgment 


in Prejudice thereunte, until he fees the Accounts I give, relating to 
that Matter, in my REMARKS on the Comparative Table towards 


the End of the BOOK, where I hope he will upon Peruſal fd good , 


Grounds for what I did, and therein to his * if any he Har; "a 
Fegſondble SatisfaQion. 


AS to the Origin of N A TIONS, and many 7 hings n on 
it, it is very preſumptive that the antienteſt MEMOIRS of Things, 
the Sacred excepted, were at firſt but what was built on this Founda- 


tion, viz. on INFERENCES aud CONJECTURES; yet 


when recorded and tranſmitted to POSTERITY, their Credit ad- 


Authentick HISTORIES; as F being Recorded had been a ſuff- 
cient Pledge of their Authority, and the boy Title to TRUTH and 


CERTAINTY, and. a further reaſoning into Things, never after 


to be attempted; whereas upon a juſt Conſideration of this Affair, it 
will ¶ preſume) appear, that it is the beſt Service and a Juſtice done 
to HISTORY to have its Foundations well 4 aſcertain 4; and where 


they are not, 10 AGE 3s too late, by all the Means a Helps that 


REASON and NATURE can afford, to endeavour their being 
ſe, which is the Aim of theſe ESSAYS; and where thoſe Means 
will appear to be earlier and clearer than ſu fo ected RECORDS, 7 


hope the READER will be more juſt and d than to deſpiſe and 


reje them; the Reaſons whereof Hall be more "9 4 explaind in the 


5 Introduction to the Second ES S 1 


T0 conclude, Whatever is offer d to the P UBLICK of this- Kind, 
muſt undergo Variety of Cenſures : Every one there has a Right to 
Judge, 
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| - wanced as they grew in Age, and they ſoon came to he what they calld © 
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3 3 udge, though few the Ability to judge rightly. Criticiſm is an unde- 
bed Thing, ander no ſettled RULE, often geversd by-Prejudice or 
paſſion, &y Humour or Fancy, which makes it very frequent, that what 


is agreeable to one Taſte, is diſpleaſiag to another. To pleaſe ALL 
is impoſſible, to have Faults is unavoidable. 


* 


— ———ritiis nemo fine naſcitur: optimus ille eſt, 
9 Qui minimis urgetur—: Hor. Lib. I. Sat. 3. 


1 nity; under it, Happieſt is he, who has feweſt of them. 


TO have no Errors is a Privilege above the Condition of Fluma- - 
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Llowyd r. Lloupdd.] p. 331. l. 13. r. [ Argo.] p. 337. L 7. for Tx r, [Tyw 


#be Picto-Cumbrian Dialect. See Archæol. Brit. p. 221. 


Errors corrected and Omiſſions added. 


P' e 20. Line 23. read [ Heluyr.] p. 32. L 8. a Full- Point juſt before ¶ Annlogy.]J p. 74. | 


. 22, and in many Places read [Camaen.) p. 8d. I. 19. and in many Places read Sue. 
tonius Paulinus.] p. 82. I. penult. dele [or] p. 85, I. 34. r. Maur gad.] p. 107. 1. 33, 


dele the firſt [in] p. 117, I. 27. r. ¶ Cumbrian Prinoe. p. 140. L 13. r. [if be did not him. 


ſelf go there.) p. 167. |. 5. r. [Pablicius.] p. 169. — r. (Conan Meriadeg . King o 
Armorica.] p. 171. J. 2. for ig r. [as] p. 189. J. — r. ¶ Llandegvan, & c. Circa An. 450. 
. 230, Marginal Note, I. 2. r. [Hearz] for Heaps. p. 245. l. 10. r. ¶ Roll. rich.] p. 258. 1, 27. r. 
Lge] for more. p. 276. I. 2. a Full-Point after the fifth word. p. 279. 1. 30. r. [Bau or Biba] 
to Come. p. 286. l. 19. r. [Scenew.] p. 321. I. 12. for Jaſons r. [ Jaſong.] 5 324. l. 26. for 
o.] p. 347. l. ult. 

Col. 2. add ¶ It is ſaid that the three fr Burgeſſes were return d for Newborough, ] . bc 2. r. 
[Llan-Baarick in the Prince's Gift.] p. 361. |. 9. r. [William Hill, P. D. Evan Lloyd, M. A. Tho- 
mas Ceſar, D. D.] between Edmond Griffith, M. A. and John Kenrick, M. A. p. 365. 1. 20, r. ¶ Ro. 


bert Morgan, D. D.] p. 267. l. 13. on the word * Pictiſß, add as a Marginal-Note, as gelle 1 
wiz, * The Cumbrian and Stradclwyd Britains, by Vicinity of Place, having much Communitation 
with the Pictiſn Nation, which for a long Time had ruled in the Eaft-parts of Scotland, might and 


probably did borrow and incorporate a great many words of the Pickiſn Tongue with their own , o 


which words not a few might be interſperſed in the ſaid Epicedia; for Iriſh they are not, And ny 
am well aware that Authors of good Note have affirm'd, that that Nation and that Language have | 


been quite aboliſh'd and loſt; Yet, I think, it cannot with any good reaſon be made to appear, that 2 
Language once flouriſhing in a Kingdom, as this did, without utter Extirpation of the People that wſed 
it, can totally ceaſe and periſh, which I take to be naturally impoſſible, Languages in one and the 
Same Country not ending, but degenerating and duindling into Alterations and variety of Diale#s and 
ways of ſpeaking. Neither is it unlikely that theſe noted Lines found by Mr. Lhwyd on the Margins of 
the Cambridge Juveneus, by him mention d, might be of the ſame Stamp, viz. another Specimen of 
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Of THE: ip: ..- 5 


Illand of ANGLESEY. 
The Firſt ESSAY. _ 
QNGLESET, antiently called MO NA, is an Iſland 


CW, ſeated in a temperate Air, enliven d by a benign Sun, 
and enrich'd with a good and bountiful Soil: But to 


— 
f * 


ZUR account for its primary and natural Origination, I 

muſt beg leave, from the conſideration of ſo ſmall a 1 

ſpot of ground, to make ſome re- ſearch into the Ori- 9 

ginal State of Things, and lay down the Phyfical im- 1 
mae diate Cauſes of all Iſlands in general; which 1 2 
ſhall endeavour to unfold by theſe Propoſitions following, and then b 
eſtabliſh a particular Concluſion relating to this Iſland. FF 55 
Of ISLANDS in general. 
Rs, The Creation of this Terreſtrial Globe, both by f ; 
| the Word of GOD, and the Light of Nature, ſeems to „ 
ſuppoſe two diſtinct Conſiſtencies in the inferiour Chaos, „ 
viz. Earth and Water, at firſt commix d and huddled toge- WE | 
ther in one formleſs Blend or Fluid, till rhe Almighty Spi- ts | 
rit moving upon the Face of that Deep or Fluid, put the diſtinct Parts 
thereof to exert and actuate their peculiar Tendencies and * 1 
ä 1 1 1 which f 
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1 9 0 the Mechanical Tracks of Motion, ar len 


flo w'd about, and by filling up the Deptlis and Bottoms of the Earth's 
uneven and channel d Surface, left the protuberant and more elevated 


when Lines of equal length are drawn from one Point or Center, their 


pot heſis of Hugenius, Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Burnett, and others: But as 


which Parts ſo moved and agitated by the Creator's Hand, and then 
| | gt formed and 
douglit forth theſe Separations, which the Holy Seriptures call tho ga- 
thering together of the Waters, and the appearing of the dry Land. 


SECONDLY, Then it follows, that the groſs and heavy Particles 
of the arid or dry Earth, the Sediment of that Fluid, by that Mecha- 
nical Law of Motion which it was obliged to purſue, gravitating and 
ſinking lowermoſt, by cloſing and uniting. together, compreſs d and 
{queez'd out the more thin and fluid ones, or watry Particles ; the for- 
mer, by their firm tenacity, knitting together in one ſolid, but uneven. 
and channel'd Round; and the latter more light and voluble ones, ſeek- 
ing alſo the Center of Gravity, but being born off by the denſe Orb, 


Tracts thereof to be habitable Land, and the depreſſed and lower Re- 
gions, coverd with theſe Waters, to be that which is called Sea or 


' THIRDLY, Now alſo, this watty Heap, being held up by the in; 
diſſoluble Denſity of the Earth, and being every where of its own Na- 
ture a pondetous lubrick Fluid, and as a Conſequent of that, of the like 
diſtance from every part of its Superficies to the Center of Gravity; I 
ſay, this watty Heap muſt therefore neceſſatily keep up in all Parallels of 
the Terraqueous Globe to a conſtant exact Altitude, and that Arch or Al- 
titude being (as is ſaid) every where æquidiſtant from the Central Point, 
it will hence neceſſarily follow, that the Univerſal Surface of the Water, 
conſider d in its intite and ſpreading Bulk, muſt be exactly Globous, as 


Ends muſt neceſſarily terminate in a perfect Circle. 


 FOURTHLY, This has been the approved and eſtabliſh'd Theorem 
of the Rotundity of the Terraqueous Globe, but is now of late in- 
deed ſomewhat ſhotk'd' by the new Notion of the Sphæroidal Figure of 
the Earth, and conſequently of the incumbent Fluid, which is the Z7y- 


to the ſtreſs of my Argument, viz. that there muſt be allow'd a given 
Arch, or Altitude of the watry Surface from the common Center, al. 
ways conſtant and certain, in reſpect to the central Point, that Hypo- 
theſis affects it not; it may indeed a little alter the form, but not the 
force of that Reaſon; for ſuppoſing the Sphzroidalneſs (whether oblate 
or oblong it matters not in this caſe) of the Terraqueeus Globe, to be 
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undeniably demonſtrated (which as yet is not) by theſe Perſons; and 
that the diurnal Rotation of the Earth and Water about their common 
Axis, ſhould in ſome part contract, and in another part dilate the Con- 
ver Surface of the Globe, ſomewhat out of an exact Sphærical Round- 
ness, yet this Rotation being always determinate and uniform, the Arch, 
or- Surface of the Fluid, though it be not exactly Sphærical, yet as a 
Sphæroid, it muſt keep to à conſtant exact Altitude, that is, it muſt 
have a Diſtance from the Surface to the Center, always equal to it ſelf 
in every particular Parallel, which in effect amounts to the ſame thing, 
as if it Were perfectly Globous. 1 yo" | | 8 
AN therefore from theſe Propoſitions it is plainly demonſtrable, that 
the cavernous and furrow d Parts or Regions of the earthy Surface, 
Which lay beneath this determined Arab or Altitude, the flowing Ele- 
ment (wanting proper Bounds) if it finds a way, irreſiſtibly breaks in 
and cqvers; I ſay, if it finds a way, for there may be ſome Depreſſions 
of the earthy Surface, occaſion d perhaps by Earthquakes, or other Ac- 
eidents, which are · even below that Altitude, and yet remain dry, be- 
cauſe the Sea may be either artificially bank d and kept out, or natu- 
rally defended from flowing in; but it is rarely that any continues long 
o, withaut an Inlet open d by Nature s awniHand, that is, gulphd or 
furrow d at the Original Formation of the Earth, or forced and broke 
open by the impetuous Aſſaultings of this furious Element, to run in 
and poſſeſs its own Limits. . 15 ; 


OF this latter Partieular, Geography ſupplies: us with ſome Inſtances, 
namely, that of Gibraltar, where that narrow Gap (whether naturally 1 
or adventitiouſly ſo, is uncertain) lets in that whole Mediterranean Sea, 
to all that Tract it now poſſeſſes, and unites. it to the Ocean. - 
THUS we find the whole Globe to; be: but one Heap of Earth and 
Water, lodged and ſettled within their appointed Limits: And tho up- 
on this ſame Globe, the largeſt Tracts of Earth, becauſe ſomewhere ſur- 
rounded, may be called Iſlands; yet thoſe leſſer Circuits of Land, 
thoſe ſmaller Wens and Protuberances of the ſolid Round, are more 
properly ſo-called, to diſtinguith them from the greater, which are more 
x called Continents, as England from Europe, Angleſey from  Eng- 
land, &c. % op ane : e BP 
| N: theſe grounds therefore I conceive this Fret, or Channel of Mænai, 
that divides the Iſle of Angleſey from the adjacent Continent, and makes 
it an Iſland, to have been originally (ar leaſt the greateſt part of it) be- 
neath that Arch or Global Point before demonſtrated; and conſequent] 
- the great Fluid or- running Bulk of Water, finding acceſs at both ends 
of it to flow in, made it in the beginning, or ſoon after, an Iſland envi- 
ton d by the Sea. 5 | 
1 | 1 
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Of the River ME NAT, and whether Angleſey was orig?- 


„—— , 3 = 7 I n ER os EO * 1 —— 


SECT: It 


nally divided by it from the other Continent. 


WILL not affirm that this ſpot of Ground was an Iſland from 
? the Creation; for tis hugely. probable that the Univerſal 
A Deluge has made great and remarkable Alterations on the 
A frace of the Globe, raiſing ſome Places, which have been 

| Sea, unto dry Land, and depreſſing other Places that were 
Land beneath the Irruptions of that liquid Element, made them Seas: 


Vet it is not altogether unlikely, that there was for ſome ſpace of 
Time, after the Divulſions of the Deluge, an Arm of Land, joining the 5 


Country of Angleſey to that of Carnar von- ſpire. If any ſuch at any 
Time was, it muſt have been near Port haeth-huy, at which Place in- 
deed, there are to be ſeen a Trace of ſmall Rocks, jetting out in a Line, 


and crofling the Channel in that Place, with other great ſplinters of 
Rocks fallen and tumbled down in the bottom of the Channel, which 
appear there as if the Sea had conſumed and eaten away the Soil, in 
which they had been originally fixed, leaving the Rocks bare and rug- 


ged; and the Stones and broken livers of the Rocks in the bottom, 
fallen and tumbled one upon another.. . : 
FROM the hollows and cavernous Interſpaces of ſome of theſe fallen 


and broken Rocks, the Sea for an hour or two at the beginning of 
Flood (two Currents being ſeparated by a Rock, conjoining and ſtrong- 
ly claſhing in that Place) violently boils and throws up, making it for 
that Time a very dangerous Paſſage, and giving it the Name of Pwl/- 
Ceriſs, I conceive, as being the loweſt Stream or Current, (Cer-iſſa) 
there being (as I ſaid) a divided Current in that Place. e 


BUT if there was a ſmall H hmus, or ridge of Land blocking the Cur- 
rent in that Place, as indeed thoſe Rocks there do ſeem to have been 
the Natural Foundation, ſupporting an Arm of Land extending there, 
for ſome ſpace, from one Land to the other; if ſuch there was, yet the 


Sea, with its unruly Surges daily coming up at both ſides of it, in an 


- uninterrupted Channel, ſoon eat away the ſoft ouzy Soil that landed 
and made up the Intervals of thoſe Rocks, and by its repeated Irrup- 
tions and frequent Overflowings, quite conſumed it in a ſhort Time; 
and forced a Paſſage to become one continued Channel, from one end 


to the other, 


IT 


„ 


— 
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1 may be affirmed very well, that this Frer, or River of Maenaz,. to - 


this mention d middle Place, is the Original Work of Nature, or a great 
Crack or Sciſſure in the internal Strata of the Earth, at what Time ſo- 
ever that happen d; and tho this Channel might become one entire di- 


viding Arm of Sea between thoſe two Lands, in a few Years. after the 


Flood, yet it may in no wiſe be granted to be then near ſo broad and ſo 
deep as now it is; for we muſt allow the Force and Agitation of 
Storms, the Flux and Reflux of Tides, to have beaten and waſh'd upon, 
worn and ſunk away, a great deal of the ſoft and earthy Banks on each 


ſide of it; and the bottom alſo to have been conſumd and hollow'd by | 


the Sea's ſharp Acrimonious Quality, - ſo that ir muſt be now muc 
deeper and wider than at firſt we can imagine it to have been. | 
T O this alſo we may add the quarrying and carrying off of Stones 
from the rocky Banks of it, to the building of many Publick and Pri- 
vate #idifices ;. which eaſe of digging, and the conveniency of Water- 
Carriage did invite Men unto, and which did not # little enlarge and 
widen the Boundaries of it: And whoever does but obſerve and take ex- 
act Notice of the Natural Deſcents and Declivities of ſome Grounds on 
each ſide of it, and withal takes a proportional Eſtimate of what was 
torn and waſted away, of the Banks, from the lower part now of thoſe 
Deſcents, to the Surface of the Water, ſuppoſing (as it is very reaſon- 
able ſo to do) thoſe Deſcents to have been Equal and Uniform to the 
Brink of the Channel, will find reaſon to think, this Channel at the be- 
9 to have been very narrow, and in ſome places perhaps not very 

8 i V 
J have obſervd on: ſome Coaſts along this River's ſide, long Rows of 
big Stones, lying in a Line one by another, many Yards below the now 
full Sea-Mark, as if they had been antiently Zerfynau, Fences or Boun- 
daries between the Land and Shore; and in ſome Places you may ob- 


ſerve another Series of ſuch Stones running parallel to the lowermoſt 


Row, n it and the Land, as if that likewiſe in ſome 
Ages after, had been made Boundary; of which I can give no other 
Reaſon, than that the lowermoſt Row was the firſt and antienteſt Boun- 


dary, fixd on a deep. earthy Soil, which the Sea undermining and per- 


petually conſuming and waſhing away, the Stones fixed thereon ſunk by 
degrees lower and lower, one Row after another, till they became as we 
now find them; and there is little Doubt but that ſuch Walls, or Rows 
of Stones as lye now, as preſent Boundaries between Sea and Land, on 
deep earthy Soils, future Ages will behold alſo, like others fallen and 
tumbled, ſunk and covered under Water. | 3 


AND 
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AND as the Depredation of the Sea, upon ſoft yielding earthy Shores, 
on the Iſland's ſide of this Channel, has undermined, ſunk and ſwal- 


lowed Tome Qantities of Land; ſo the ſcouring off and throwing 


up of the ſmall Stones and Pebbles, from thoſe raviſh'd Banks, into 
great Beds of Beach, on ſuch Places and Jetts as moſt oppoſe the di- 
rect Currency and Undulation of the Water along the Channel, has 


from Twyn Ceinwen to the Ferry; and being broke there by the Chan- 
nel, reaches on the other ſide to Dinas Dinllom, as a Peer, or Bulwark 
to Diullou-Marſſi; Secondly, At Pull y 'Fuwch, by Porthamel, where a 
Bank of Beach has hemm d in and recovered a large Field from the Sea; 
Thirdly, At Moel y Don, the Peur 


Beach to the S. . and an aecumulated Bed of Sand at the back of the 
Beach, has now fill d up the Interval, and made it one continued Point 
of Land; and, Laſeh, Near Beaumares, to the other Oſtium of the 
Channel, the Point call'd /Ofmond's Air, and the- Green by the Town, 
are but a meer Collection of ſmall Pebbles, landed there by the un- 


dulating tempeſtuous Force of the Sea; tho between thoſe two 


Beaches, a conſiderable Piece of Land, was, in lieu of what it ſtored 


up there, raviſhd and conſumed away by the inſulting Element, to 


PLATE I, the very Walls of the Town. 


Ng. 1. 


NOW, as to thefe Inundations and 'Demoliſhings of the Sea, that 
have happen d here, as well as in many other Places, they are not to 
be aſcribed to any Elevation or Riſmg higher of the watry Body, in 


one Age than in another, but rather to ſome accidental Depreſſion of the 
Earth in ſome Places; but chiefly and moſt frequently to this Depreda- 
tion of the Sea, upon a lax 4s 

and conſumes, without -reſiſtance ; but as to the Elevation of the Sea 


in ſome Ages above others, which fome fancy, it has no Foundation in 
ordinary Nature (as to the Approaches and Attraction of Comets, if 


there are ſuch Things to be granted, they are Extraordinary, and there- 
fore not to be urged as any Proof) I ſay, it has no Foundation in Na- 
ture; for the Sea (excepting its daiſy and monthly Swellings, which 
yet make no Variation in the whole Bulk) makes of it ſelf, as far as it 
extends and continues fluid, one round and globous Surface, and what 


it depredates - of the Earth in one part, it throws up into another; 
And therefore, without addition of new Matter, which is naturally im- 


poſſible, this Body of Water, in the aggregate Bulk of it, is incapable 
of augmenting or diminiſhing the given Arch and determined Altitude 


of it. As to local Delyges, concerning which, Hiſtory is not to be diſ- 


credited, 


gain d ſome, and barr'd it up from ſwallowing of more, as may be ob- 
ſervd, #Firft, At Abermenai, where a form'd Bank of Beach extends 
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to have been antiently an Iſland, at leaſt at full Sea, where a Bank of 
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credited, they may be very well accounted for another way, as procced- 
ing _=_ great unuſual Rains and Land-Floods, and other particular 
1 Cauſes. i | 4 Fs | | 
= BUT that of the Univerfal Deluge, if it be objected as an Inſtance 
of ſuch an Augmentation, is of no force in this Particular; for that was 
Divine and Miraculous; and as it did not depend upon, ſo it cannot be 
accounted. for, and explicated from, the known Power and Operation 
of any Natural Principles. *» 5 f 
THIS being premiſed, T may now proceed to conelude, that this: 
Channel of Mænai, tho at firſt narrow and fitted only to diſcharge and 
carry off the many freſh Brooks that fall into it, might in a long con- 
tinuance of Time, with the conſtant Motion of the Water, wearing and 
*X conſuming its earthy Banks and Bottoms, become as broad and as deep- 
as now it is; and undoubtedly, where the Shores are flat and earthy, 
ſoft and yielding, as they are in many Places, the Sea will daily enlarge 
its Encroachments, and purſue Oppoſition, where it gives ground, till 
it meets with unpaſſable Reſiſtance : For altho the Almighty has aſſign d 
to this liquid Element its Bounds, over which ordinarily it ſhall not paſs, 
yet when theſe Bounds drill and moulder away, it will inevitably break. 
in and lean upon others, its very Nature obliging it, as to ſeek its 
Bounds, ſo to reſt no where without them. Earn el 


OW it being in my way to explicate ſome Things, that will 
| occur in this Diſcourſe, by that great Phanomenon, the Deluge, I am 
XZ obliged before I can build any Concluſions upon it, to prove the Uni- 
9 verſdlity of it, and conſequently that it was not only here, in the Place 
1 undertake to account for, but equally round the Globe, which ſome 
would very ſtrenuouſly deny ; E ane K that a Topical One ſuffici- 
ently anſwers the Ends of that Divine Judgment; to prove this, I ſhall 
only uſe this one Demonſtration, which IJ hope will clear the Point, or 
at leaſt give Strength to what I ſhall aſſert in the next Section, in rela- 
tion to this Iſland. = N 70 „ 
11 is agreed by all, that the Earth and Water, as they conſtitute 
done Globe, have one and the ſame Center of Gravity; and as a conſe- 
quent of that, that the great Bulk of Water, however raiſed or de- 
preſs d, will naturally form it ſelf into a Sphærical, or at leaſt, into a 
Sphætoidal Superficies; it being a fluid Body, and having every where 
an equal Tendeney to the common Center. Now, I ſay, if there be 
allowed (as ſome do) a Local Deluge, they muſt allow it to be ſuch, 
as did actually over-top and cover all the Mountains of that Place 
where that Deluge happen d, elſe it contradicts the expreſs Words of 
Moſes, and defeats the great Decree of drowning all Mankind, ſave 
thoſe in the Ark: Now, if it be granted, that this Zocal Flood = by 
| | Os lome 
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ſome Cubits overflow the higheſt Mountains of A/ (as the Scripture 
fays plainly it did) which are ſome of the moſt aſpiring Mountains in 
the World, then it follows, that the Global Arch, or Circle of that ele- 
vated Water, kept the ſame Height and Diſtance from irs Center, round 
the Globe; it being a lubrick Body, naturally flowing to all Declivities, 
and conſequently muſt overflow all the Mountains of the Earth within 
that Circle; and therefore upon this granted Suppoſition, it muſt be 
Univerſal, or at leaſt deeply cover theſe lower Regions, which is all I 
contend for, 1 


4 


à— 


** 
— 


Of the Original Form of this ISLAND, the Alterations which 
the Univerſal Deluge wrought on the Face and Borders of it, 
and other Accidents and Effects of that prodigious Maſs of 
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the Places where we now find them; and if they grew near the Places 
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where they are found, as there are many Signs they did, then there is 
no queſtion but it was Terra Firma before that Deluge. 

NOW it being ſuppoſed to be Land, and probably an Iſland be- 
fore the Flood, it is impoſſible to determine what Addition, Diminution, 
and other Superficial Alterations it ſuſtain'd under that mighty Preſſure 
of Waters, during the Continuance of them ; yet ſomething may be 


ſaid and rationally accounted for, in each of thoſe Particulars: And 


therefore in the Explication of them, in order to deſign. and lay down 
the Natural State and Conſtitution of this Iſland, IT ſhall wave the 
ungrounded Hypotheſes of our late Theoriſts, in relation to the Deluge, 
and the Conſequences of it, and ſhall rather chuſe to rely on more indu- 
bitate Certainties ; that is, on the Divine Authority, and the viſible Ef- 
feats of Things; that there was a Deluge, and that it was Univerſal: 


And conſequently, and in order to ſer forth the Natural Circumſtances 


of this Tſland "ſince that Epocha, I ſhall from the common and moſt un- 
deniable Affections and Properties of that Maſs of Waters, ſubmerging 


| and ſurrounding the Terreſtrial Globe, aſſume ſuch plain and eaſy Con- 


cluſions, as will be very Intelligible in themſelves, and ſufficiently reſ- 
ponſible for thoſe Phenomena that will fall under the Conſideration of 


4 | theſe premiſed Particulars, which J ſhall ſer down generally, in a few 


Theorems, explicating the Natural Efforts of thoſe Waters; and particu- 
larly in a few Coro/aries neceſlarily reſulting from thoſe Cauſes, with 
reſpect to the Place I account for. 55 | 0 


FIRST Therefore, whatever Divinity or Philoſophy may warrant 
us to affirm of the prodigious riſe and increaſe of theſe Waters, two or 
three Miles at leaſt, above their preſent Level, we may well conceive, 
that the Weight and Force of ſo huge a heap of Water, ſo long preſ- 
ſing upon and ſoaking the whole Face of the Earth, being probably 
then not ſo much petrified as now it is, muſt needs looſen, diſſolve 
and take aſunder the ſoft earthy and claiey Mould and Surface of it, to 
a conſiderable Depth; and with its Weight and Preſſure, lay flat and 
bear down all that grew on that broken diſſever d Soil 

ALL this may be concluded out of the Natural and Ordinary Effects 
of ſuch a mighty weight of Water, waving and preſſing on the ſoft and 
yielding Surface of the Globe ; but beſides, 'tis alſo hugely probable, 
that this prodigious Maſs of Water was attended with extraordinary 
Commotions and Violences, which indeed is not only ſuitable to the 
Nature of the Thing, but alſo the Letter of the Text ſeems to point 
ſomething of that unto us; Moſes (it ſeems) not contenting himſelf 
with a word that might only expreſs the Riſe and Increaſe of that Wa- 
ter, but withal, to ſhew us there Was more than that in the Matter, Reg | 

ets 
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ſets it forth with an Energy, Vehamaj im gabru meod meod, Gen. vii. 19. 
viz. the Waters grew robuſt and violent more and more; the word Ga- 
bar, which he there makes uſe of, peculiarly implying a vaſt gigantick 
Strength, Cea Gigas aliquid profternere, as ſome Expoſitors comment up. 
on it, to ravage and deſtroy all Things before it; now the more ſtrong 
and violent the Riſe and Increaſe of theſe Waters were, the more ha- 
vock they made, and the more they broke and dilacerated of the ſoft 
and yielding Surface of the Earth. 


SECONDLY, The continuance and long ſtay of this heavy Maſs A 
of Water, ſo long preſſing and penetrating the porous ſpungy Earth, 
(we muſt alfo allow) ſoaked, mollified, and diſſolved the ſuperficial 


Cruſt or Cover of it, in the more flat and level Places, to a very ſoft | 
ouzy and fluid Conſiſtence ; and that too where it was not ſtony and 


rocky, to a Depth proportionable to the Weight and Duration of the iN 


incumbent Fluid; the which ſoft quaggy and much diſſolved and 
looſen d Surface of the Ground, ſo long ſteep d and humectated, ren- 
der d it very apt and eaſy to be moved, broken and furrowd, where- 
ever the Motion, Weight and Currency of the Water, drove and preſs'd 
it: And we muſt alſo conceive that no ſmall Proportions of the fineſt 
and moſt diſſever d Parts of the looſen d Earth, being taken up and ſuſ- 
taind in the ſwelling Fluid, made it to a conſiderable Height very 
thick, fæculent and muddy; and conſequently in that Float of Things, 


either ſticking in the Quag, or trailing in the Bottom. 


HENCE it is that the earthy Mould falling off from the fides o 


the Trees of the lighter ſort ſwimming aloft, and the heavier ones, 


the more erect and elevated Siruations, left the more hard and petrified 
Portions thereof, as we now find, to be craggy precipitous Rocks; and 
when the outer Coat, or Stratum, which before, in all probability, co- 
vered thoſe Heights, ſlid down into the adjacent Bottoms, a great dea! 
of the more looſe and cruſty Parts of theſe Rocks, being then left 

naked aid unſupported, disjointed, fell off and tumbled in many Places 


in great Splinters and Fragments, one upon another; as may be feen 
on the Verge and Borders of all Rocks and rocky Precipices: So that 
from hence it is mechanically Evident, that what was ſoft and earthy on 
the Hills and Mountains, by the Weight and Preſſure of this Water 


ſliding downwards, ſtuck in and filled, on the lower Grounds, all un- 
evenneſſes and hollows; and what alſo on theſe lower Grounds was be- 


fore uneven and rugged, by having their holes, their chaps and cran- 
nies filed up with the deſcending Silt and Fzculency, became more 

plain and level; inſomuch, as what was thereby abraded and waſhed off 
| _ _ from if 
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| from the Hills and Eminencies, was by the tumbling of that Water, 
ſtrewd and levelld on the Plains and Bottoms. Eluvie mons eft diductus 
in ægquor. Ovid. Metam. 15. 


THIRDLY, In the fall and decreaſe of theſe Waters, when the 
higher Grounds and Hills began ro appear, and the Almighty had or- 


der d the outragious Element to fall and couch within its own Limits, 


we have naturally to conceive, that as theſe Waters fell lower and lower 
to the leſſer Hills, they deſcended ſtill with greater and greater Vio- 
lence and Impetuoſity towards their Original Channel, eſpecially 


| where the Grounds were uneven and ſhelving ; carrying along with 


them their muddy Filths and Floatings, making hideous Eruptions in 
their Paſſage, where they were any wiſe ſtopp d and retarded, until they 
had lain all they carried along with them, in the loweſt Bottoms, and 
reſeated and lodged themſelves within their appointed Allotments. 


SOME Idea of this we may form in our Minds, by conceiving the 


great and frequent Excavations, which extraordinary Land-Floods af- 
fect, when they run headlong over Grounds of a looſe yielding Con- 


ſiſtency. 


THUS when with haſte and precipitancy, through the great Gaps 


and Outlets of the earthy Surface, theſe recoiling Waters rolled and 
crumbled to their peculiar Channels, it is eaſily imaginable, how their 
impetuous Force and Violence, broke and furrowed the Univerſal Quag, 


or the diſſolved and looſen d Surface of the Earth, into great Gutts and 
7 Dingles; and that with ſuch Windings and Turnings, as the Soil broke 


and yielded to the Force and Violence of thoſe furious Eruptions, and 


as the Diſpoſition of the rocky Strata of the Earth gave way unto them; 


threwing up and lodging here and there, in that Deſcent, in the de- 
preſs'd Caviries and Receptacles, vaſt Proportions of Ouze, mix d with 


Trees and other Rubbiſh, which afterwards condenſed and grew up, in 


ſuch Places, to be what we called Moors, Fens, Turberies, Dales and 
Meadow-Lands. 


AND what alſo of this miry Sediment and Eluvies, as ſtuck not 
in the larger Bottoms to become Dales and Meadow-Lands, and in the 


leſſer and deeper Cavities, to become Moors and Turberies, but over- 


flowd and trailed with this retiring Element to its own great Recepta- 
cle, the Ocean; we mult likewiſe conceive, that vaſt and mighty Heaps 
of that Eluvies ſtuck and accumulated there, in the great Bays and 
ſtiums, where the Sea having recovered its wonted Motion, repelling 
and hoarding it up, and that muddy Eluvies having, after ſome Time, 
ſpent irs Moiſture and conſolidated, it became in after Ages (as the 
| = THI 1 va 
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vaſt Plains of Egypt, a great part of the Netherlands, and ſome of our 
Marſhes of England, Kc. the richeſt and moſt fertile Soils: Theſe 
Plains being, in my Opinion, with better Appearance of Reaſon, to 
be referred to that great and mighty Deterration and Eluvies of the Uni- 
verſal Deluge, than-as Mr. Ray and others would have it, to the Floods 
and Scourings of great Rivers, tho ſomewhat may be alledg'd that way, 
of the Formation of ſuch flat and level Lands, as are juſt in the O/t;ams, 
or the Places where ſuch Rivers difcharge themſelves into the Sea. 
THESE general Propoſitions being thus far premiſed, and being in 
themſelves uncxceptionable, and but the ordinary and conſtant Reſults of 
Nature in theſe Circumſtances, I ſhall now attempt to draw ſuch Coro/- 
laries from them as will eaſily and intelligibly account for many Pheno- MR 
mena that will occur in the Conſideration of the Original State and Ap- 
pearance of this Iſland, both before and immediately after the Univer- 
ſal Deluge, or at leaſt when it was inhabited, . LO = 
N OW, if the Queſtion were put, what was the Form of this Iſland, 
and what Figure it repreſented at that Time, I do confeſs it to be very 
hard to determine; but what ſhape ſoever it was then of, I have great 
Inducements to affirm, it was neither before nor immediately after the 
Flood, of the ſame Form and Demenſions as now we find it. ' K 
FOR ir is very probable, nay, almoſt demonſtrable, that the Sea 
on the South-Weſt fide of this Iſland, before the Deluge, came up at 
many Places, in little Bays and. Angles, very far into the Inland part of 
the Iſland, then perhaps repreſenting the Figure, (Plate I. Fig. 2.) or 
ſomewhat like it. But now to reduce what I ſaid, to a particular Ap- * 
plication, I ſhall affirm from the foregoing Theorems. 7 


FIRST, That the South-Weſt indented fade of this Tſland being a 
little lower and more depreſsd in its Situation than the oppoſite one, 
that Declivity at the Ebbing of the Deluge, muſt needs bear down and 
carry with it, into thoſe Bays and Angles on the South-Weſt fide, what 
the Weight and Preſſure of the Waters eraded and broke off from 
the looſen d Surface of it; and that, in that trailing and rowling down 
of the Eluvies, or dreggy Sediments of the retiring Fluid, ſome Propor- 
tions of that Eluvies, ſtuck here and there, both in the more extended 
Depreſſions, and formed our Flats and Meadow-Lands, and in the 
deeper Cavities, becoming our Moors and Turberies. 


SECOND LI, In this Receſſion of the recoiling Waters, the Sur- 43 
face of the Iſland being ſomewhat flat and level, tho a little ſhelving to 8 
the South-Weſt fide, we muſt imagine that great Proportions of that 
Water were ſtop d, pent up, and as it were, Land-lockd, in many Wi 
| Te 27 ; S Places; 
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places; till the Force, Weight, and Overflowings of it, tore and open d 
ir a Vent and Paſſage, thro the ſoak d and ſoften d Ground from one 
Bottom to another; and thoſe Vents and Irruptions, made our narrow 
Gullets, or Nentydd; of which that at Llangefui is a remarkable In- 
ſtance, where a great Foſs, or Gullet of conſiderable Length and Depth 

is broke thro a large Ridge of Land, to give Vent and Paſſage to a 
large extended Bottom, which lyes behind it, and which otherwiſe had 
been all to this Day under Water; in which Place tis obſervable, how 
the impetuous Element, after ſome Windings, as the Ground gave, at 
laſt broke out its Paſſage thro a Heap of Rocks, which perhaps from 


that perceived Effect, was and is to this Day, called “ Carreg y for- 


wjllt : And I dare appeal to any Man's Obſervation, if ever they have 
ſeen any large extended Bottoms, without either a Natural Opening, 
or a forced Breach, and Paſſage, made by this rapid Element, to diſ- 
charge and carry off what Collections of Water, may be otherwiſe 


conceivd to {well and ſtagnate in thoſe Bottoms; and to attribute theſe 


Breaks and Excavations to the conſtant drilling of Brooks and Gutters, 


will not be ſo much as ſuppoſed by any, that ſhall diligently obſerye the 
Poſition and Circumſtances of thoſe Places. „„ 


THIRDLY, That the Bent and Sliding of the Eluvies of the 
Deluge upon the Face of this Iſland, was to, the Sourh-Weſt fide of 
it, is evident, Firſt, From the Hills, Rocks, and Precipices of the 
North. Eaſt ſide, which are conſiderably higher and more elevated from 


the Sea, than any on the oppoſite ſide; and, Secondly, From the con- 
ſtant Courſe and Running of the greateſt and longeſt of our Brooks 


from the North-Eaſt to the South-Weſt of the Iſland; the Slope and De- 
clivity of the Ground inclining, as it does theſe Brooks now, ſo that 
Eluvies then, to fix its Repoſe and Settlement on the South-Weſt Bor- 


ders of it; yet ſome Proportions of the Eluvies ſlanted alſo to the 


North-Eaſt ſide, where ſome little Deſcents favour d its Motion. 


FOURTHLY, What of this Eluvies as ſtuck not here and there 


in Holes and Cavities, producing our Moors and Turberies, or in the 


large and extended Bottoms and Depreſſions, becoming our Flats and 


Meadow-Lands, but traild and followd the receding Waters to the 
Shores of the Sea; we mult imagine alſo, that that reſtleſs Element, 
having then recover'd its wonted Poſition and Motion, ſoon repelled 
and threw back that carthy Silt and Mixture, the ſpoils of the higher 
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Grounds, and therewith filled up thoſe Bays and Inlets of the Weſtern 


2 


ſide of the Iſland, forming there thoſe Moors and Marſhes which we 
now find at Newborough, Malltraeth, Aberffraw, Trewin, and in other 
leſſer Angles of that cloven indented Side. 


FIFTHLY, In this Eluvies and miry Floatings of the Deluge, 
thus carried down to the Sea, and thrown up again, into thoſe Bays and 
Inlets, we may ſuppoſe two ſorrs of, Subſtances that had their different 
Place and Poſition in that ſettling Maſs. E 

Firſt, THE earthy Parts, by their Weight and more cloſe Ad- 


hæſion, in that accumulated Mixture, Statically ſubſided and kept 


to the bottom, and made, next the Sea, a more looſe and quaggy, 
and, to the Landward, a more firm and compact Body of Sand : The 
Sea-Water at every Flood cribrating thro' that Seaward Portion of it, 


being probably very looſe and pervious, repell'd and kept back the 
more ſlimy and ouzy part of the Mixture ; which being ſo ſeparated 


and driven back, after ſome ſettling conglutinated and harden'd there 
into a firm ſandy Clay, as we generally find the under Soil of our 
Marſhes to conſiſt of. : 


Secondly, T H E more light and voluble Portions of this Eluvies, 
being a Medly of all floating Subſtances, as Graſs, Roots, Leaves, 


Trees, Sc. poſſeſſing the upper part of the aggregate Maſs, were 


by the Sea's Agitation driven yet furtheſt off to the Landward, and 


there ſettling, grew into a turfiſh Matter, or black ſpungy Peat, as 


is generally found behind our ſandy Marſhes in this and other Coun- 
tries. OO” | = 


SIXTHLY, This laſt mention d ſcurfy floating Part of the Ela- 
vies, ſtuck ever uppermoſt in all the Places where it fix d and ſettled ; 
unleſs it happend in ſome Places, to be exposd ro, and coverd with 


Drifts of Sands, hurried by Storms and Winds, which is the Reaſon i 
that Peat and Turf, are not ſeldom dug up in ſome Sands and Marſhes ii 
under a Layer of Sand; and ſometimes in Inland Turberies they find a 
Layer of Marle, Clay, or Gravel, ſpread over that peaty fibrous Mat- 


ter, which icems to happen either from ſome after Eruptions of the 
pent and ſtagnated F/uid, burſting and overflowing it with a new Se- 
diment ; or it may have come to paſs from ordinary Floods, waſhing and 
carrying down the Offals of the higher Grounds, and ſtrewing them 


upon theſe already form'd and grown Turberies: And hence thoſe 
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fireaks of Clay, Marle, and Gravel, Cc. that are uſually found in Pear 
and Turf, or the Layers of that ſtuff overſpreading and lying upon 
them, are eaſily accountable for. 


SEVENTHLY, In this peaty turfiſh Matter, we frequently and 
almoſt every where find Trees of all ſizes, buried and lying along in 
the midſt of it; and ſometimes Trees of another Species than are uſu- 
ally growing near the Places they are found: Theſe muſt be lodged 
there by the Inundation of the Univerſal Flood; for if they had been 
there cut down, or fallen of themſelves, thereby forming the Peat and 
rurfiſh Matter that now grows over them, as ſome would ſeem to ob- 
jet, they muſt have been all found lying on the very Ground and 
loweſt Bottoms of thoſe Peats, and nor diſperſed throughout the Sub- 
ſtance of that Maſs, as they are found to lye, ſome in deep Turberies 
ſeveral Yards above the Bottom, and ſome with their Roots uppermoſt, 
and in all Poſitions, and that too on our higheſt Mountains ; which 
ſurely nothing but an Univerſal Deluge could effect, and leave them 
wich the recoiling Waters one above another, according to their ſpeci- 
fick Gravities, diſpers d and buried in that Slutch and Mud, which 
ſtuck in theſe Cavities, and in after Ages conſtituted and formed thoſe 


Peats and Turberies, wherein they are found. 


THIS is what I find moſt conſonant to the Works of Nature, of all 
our Flats and level Grounds, and conſequently of the Original Forma- 
tion of thoſe Tracts of Land, or Marſhes, that now fill up thoſe Arms 
and Branches of Sea, which on the South-Weſt fide of this Ifland, I do 
ſuppoſe, to have at firſt run up a conſiderable Way into the Land, and 
is now firm Ground, making that ſide of the Iſland more ſtraight and 
uniform, than originally ir ſeems to have been. ” 

NOW to prove what I affirm, that the Sea did verily and 7e p/a 


come up at firſt, in thoſe Bays and Inlets, which are now firm Land 


and Turberies, to the very Edge and Borders of the riſing Grounds, on 


each fide, and at the Ends of them, I ſhall offer theſe Inſtances, 


FIRST, The Underground and lowermoſt Botroms of thoſe men- 
tion d ſandy Marſhes, that is, the uppermoſt Coat of the true ſolid car- 
thy Mould, or Soil, under thoſe Plains, and that in ſome Places very far 
from the Sea, is found to be lower than the full Sea level, and conſe- 
quently before the Sand and Slutch crowded in, and filled the Places, the 


Sea muſt naturally flow in, and cover, as I have before demonſtrated. 


SECONDLY, 


* 
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SE CON DLT, At Mall-traeth-Marſh, about the middle Place be- 
tween the Sea and the fartheſt Inland- Points of it; and very near the 
Land, they find there by digging for Coals, a perfect Sea-ſhore, with 


all the Symptoms of it, as Pebbles, Shells, &c. under five or ſix Yards 


of pure Sand, as I have been credibly inform'd, by an intelligent Per- 
ſon concern'd in thoſe Coal Works ; and yet the Surface there is very lit- 
tle above the Level of the Sea, as appears by its frequent flowing up to 
that Place; and if the Channel was originally ſo deep there, ſo near 
the Shore of it, any one may proportionably conjecture, not only 
how deep the whole Bay was, but alſo how far the Sea flowd up, to 
the adjacent riſing Grounds towards Xeint and XKefenny, two Brooks diſ 
charging themſelves into that Marſh. 4 


THIRDLY, At Towyn Ceinwen, near Aber-Menai, at a Place call d 
now Dwyran, the very utmoſt Point to the Landward of that Bay, juſt 


where the River Breint goes to the Marlh, I have found that Place in 


ſome antient Records, call'd Aber-Breint, as if ſometime the River 


made its Entrance into the Sea, which is now a Mile from it, at that 
Place; which tho it might be an Argument rather, that that Bay 
was landed many Ages after the Deluge, becauſe ſometime ſeen, and 


then call'd, an Aber; yet it is a ſufficient Evidence to ſhew, that once 


ir was Sea to that very Place. 


F U RTHER, It is to be confeſs'd, that theſe mention d Clefts and 


2 Interſpaces on the South-Weſt ſide of this Iſland, being thus filld with 


the Silt and Fæces of the Deluge, had alſo in after Ages conſiderable Ad- 
ditions of pure Sand thrown up by the Sea, and blown and ſcatter d 


by the Winds, gradually ſtrewing and covering the whole Surface off 


them ; for it is demonſtrably true, that the Sea by its inceſſant eating 


and waſting away the earthy yielding Shores it beats upon, quickly 
converts what it raviſhes away of thoſe Banks, into Sand and Slutch, 


which it throws up again and lodges in ſuch Nooks and Angles as 
are moſt expoſed to its Rage and Commotion; and likewiſe what of 
thoſe Sands ſo diſcharged and thrown up on the Shore, as are light and 
voluble, the Winds, when theſe Sands are wholly dry, take away in 
vaſt Drifrs and Showers, blow and diſperſe them over the whole Plains, 
thereby not only augmenting the Extenſion of thoſe Flats and Le- 
vels, but alſo raiſing the Surface of them, eſpecially near the Sea, where 


generally thoſe Plains ſeem more adyanced and higher, than towards 1 


the Inland Parts of them. 
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THE greateſt Accumulation and Ineroachment of theſe volatile 


' Sands on the Borders of this Iſland, was about the South Angle of it, 


near Aber-Menai, at which Place the Sea threw up, and the Winds fre- 
quently blowing from that Quarter, drove vaſt Showers of theſe flying 
Sands, not only enlarging the ſandy Plains, but covering alſo, with 
the Drifts of theſe Sands, a great Neck of Land calld Llanddwyn, all 
, 5 


THESE prodigious Heaps of Sand ſo thrown up, which has to- 


tally ruin d the Habiration of that Place, I conceive, the Sea in the 
manner I mention d, took off from the Shores of Carnar von- ſbire, from 


' Dinas Dinllow all along to the fartheſt Point of Lyn, whence undoubt- 
edly great Quantities of Land, eſpecially from Caer-Anrhawd to the 


Rivle, were taken away by the Sea; and (as I ſaid) the Winds fre- 
quently blowing from that Coaſt, forced the tumultuous Waves to dif- 


charge and unburthen themſelves of thoſe Spoils upon that Part of this 
Iſland that was directly oppoſite to thoſe Yaſtations of the Sea on the 
other Shore, which was this Llanddwyn, tho ſome Proportions of thoſe 
XZ Sands were in like manner alſo diſcharged and diſperſed on the other 


Plains of Aberfraw and Trewin : Neither is it unreaſonable to imagine that 
a great part of Lyn likewiſe towards the middle and the furtheſt end 


thereof, being generally pure Sand under the upper Soil or Stratum, 


was ſometime coverd with {auch Drifts of Sand from the Sea on the 


Southern ſide of ir, we having ſome Memorials of a vaſt Tract of flat 


Land there called Caxtref Wailod, all conſum'd and eaten up by the in- 
ceſſant beating of the Sea upon it; and in all probability the Sand 


thereof being carried by the Waves on the Shore of ir, and thence 


diſpersd by Storms and Wind over the Face of that Country, made 
it for ſome while a deſolate Region, as now our Llanddwyn is, till that 
encroaching Stock of Sand was exhauſted, and the Surface of the 
Land, after long ſettling, by the new growth of Vegetables, by plow- 
ing and manuring, and by the Operation of the Sun and Air and 


Rains upon it, was render'd habitable, and came at length by little and 


little ro be converted to a good arable Soil and plentiful Paſturage, 
as now, for many. Ages, it has been known to be. 


T HE two other ſides of this Iſland (for it is ſomething Triangu- 
lar) have it ſeems undergone little or no Alterations either in Addi- 
tion or Diminution to this Day; the North and North-Eaſt fide of it, 
being for the greateſt part Precipitous and Rocky, was liable to little 


Alteration. 


AND the South-Eaſt Verge and Border of it, ſince the River Mænai 
had made out its Paſſage, in an uninterrupted Channel, from one End 
to another, is much the ſame as originally it may be preſumed to be, 
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only the Ground on which Beaumares ſtands, and from thence to Pen- 


mon being a deep earthy Soil, has ſuffer d ſome Diminution, eſpecially 
the Place where Beaumares ſtands; and what the Sea, by undermining ' 


and waſhing away of the marly Soils of that Shore, raviſhes and ſweeps 
nh it ſtores up and accumulates oa the ſandy Shelves on the other 
ide. | | | | 5 Be 
AS to the Inland part of this Iſland, this Method. of ſurveying Ef— 
fects by their known and certain Cauſes, only warrants me to ſay, that 
as the great weight of thoſe Waters of the Univerſal Deluge, levell'd a 
great deal of the uneven and rugged Face of it, leaving the Rocks bare 
and naked, and filling all the Chinks, Pirs and Hollows of it, wich the 
Earth that formerly clad and cover d thoſe Rocks; ſo alſo the great 


Pregnancy and Fertility, which the Soil had then acquird from the re- 


maining Silts and Slimineſs of the receding Water, quickly invigorated 


the Face of the Land to germinate and put up freſh and lovely Growths 


of Trees, Shrubs, and Vegetables of all ſorts, whoſe Seeds lay diſpers d 
and coyer'd in the blended Soil, it being in theſe Climates a little after 
Autumn, by the beſt Accounts, when the Flood began: And to confirm 
that the more, it is not unuſual to take up Nuts from the Bottoms of 
Turf-Pits, with all the ſigns of perfect Ripeneſs upon them; which is a 


great and viſible Argument of Providence; as it ſecur d the Race of 


FEES 2 
3 


Animals, in an Artificial Ark, ſo it wiſely contriv'd to preſerve a Semi- 5 


nary, a new Succeſſion of all the Kinds and Species of Vegetables, to 


refit and furniſh the Earth, in the Natural Ruins of that ſtupendous Ca- 
taſtrophe. „ . | ” i 
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e 
Of the firſt Inhabitants of this ISLAND: When, how, and 


by whom it was firſt Planted, and why call 4 Mon, or 
Mona. - 


SW) NTIQUITY recordeth, and the Conſent of Nations 
8 celebrateth the Sons of Faphet to have been the firſt Plan- 
DP ters of Europe; our commonly receivd Stories make our 
Do Britain to be peopled by theſe Men very ſoon after the 


SD Flood; but it is not eaſy to imagine how fo large and 


remote a Territory ſhould become throughly planted and peopled in 


ſo ſhort a Time. 5 

FOR tho Eight Perſons did then multiply in a ſmall Time to an 
incredible Number; yet conſidering the great Diſtance of that Place 
from the middle Point or Center of Mankind's Progreſſion, viz. Arme- 
nia or Caucaſus; and the tedious Difficulties thoſe People met with in 


extending their Colonies, thro huge Deſarts, and over dreadful Rocks 
and Mountains; and having two Seas to paſs over, if they did not 


march about the Euxine and the Palus Mæotis, together with their con- 
tinual Toil of hewing down the Woods, and hunting of Beaſts; all the 


Land before them being one great continued Waſte or Wilderneſs: All 
which they muſt have done (except paſſing round the Euxine) and in 
doing of which they muſt have conſumed no ſmall ſpace of Time, he- 
fore they could fix and eſtabliſh themſelves here a diſtinct ſettled Na- 
„ | . 


BUT probable it is (and we have nothing but Probabilities and 
Conjectures to guide us in Things of that remoteneſs and obſcurity) 
T' fay probable it is, that at what Time thoſe People, who moved to 


the Weſtward, had extended their Colonies to the Belgict or Gallict 


Shores; thence taking a View of the great Albion, or Iſle of Britain, 
they ſoon wafted over; and being enter d into, and poſſeſs d of that 
rich and ſpacious Land, their multiply d Families, procced on in the 


pI 


* * — 


* What Dr. Pezron relates from Hiſtory concerns the Titan Congreſts of theſe Countries, and not the 


firſt planting of them. 
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like manner, hewing and hunting, the Work of that Time, until they 
came to the End or utmoſt Corner of the Land, which on the Weſtern 
| fide of ir, was this Iſland I am accounting for; and therefore when 
theſe prime Colonizers came into it, and finding it the hindmoſt Iſland, 
or the urmoſt Corner of the Land that way, we may well preſume that 
they might then properly call it ) You ynys, that is, the hindermoſt 
or furthermoſt Iſland; or y Von wlad, viz. the lowermoſt Coun- 
try; Bon being in the Britiſh Structure the Radical of Mon, and fig- 
nifying in the antient Britiſb, as alſo in the /riſh, as much as Caudex 
or Pars inferior, does in the Latin Tongue; neither is it unlikely that 
the Latin Finis (Labial Sounds being promiſcuouſly pronounced in an- 
tient Times) might be owing to the ſame Derivation, but a little va- 
ried, that is, what we call Von or Fon, the Latines call d Fin or Finis, 
as Finis-Ter, the utmoſt Cape or Point of Spain, the ſame with * 77r- 
Mon in ſignification. 1 1 
THA the reſpective Site and Poſition of this Iſland gave it firſt 
that Name, will appear the more probable, for that it is undeniably 
apparent that the antient Celts or Britains did frequently denominate 
themſelves, or were by others denominated, from the Situation of 
their Territories, and ſuch other comparative Reſpects; for what were 
the Cattiuchlani, and Dobuni, ſo named in Roman Authors, but the up- 
per and lower Inhabitants of that part of Britain, where theſe reſided > 
What the Ordovices and Silures, but gwyr ar Dbyvi and Tſelwys, viz. 
the Men inhabiting above Dyvi, and the Men below it, or towards the 
Sea; which is ſtill in our Diale& reckon'd loweſt or lowermoſt? =_ 
AND we may have this further to obſerve, that as Yu or Cys in 
the moſt antient Britiſb Tongue (and is ſtill retain'd in the Triſt) be- 
tokens Head properly, as + Cynwy, Qynvelyn; Head River and Yel- 
low-Head ; and improperly, or metaphorically, Firſt or Foremoſt, as 
- Cyntav, firſt ; Cyn, before, &c. And in the ſame manner is Böôn, pro- 
perly taken in that Language, for Tail, Stump, Butt-end; but impro- 
perly for /aſ# or /owermoſt: So we may take notice that thoſe Re- 
gions or Countries in this Iſle of Britain which border on, and lye 
next to the Continent-Land (and which Countries were probably firſt 
inhabited, as having the ſhorteſt Cut to come into them from the 
Main Continent) do ſeem to have antiently retain d the ſound Vun in 
the Compoſition of their Names, as betokening fir/# or foremoſt, yet 
diſtinguiſhd by their reſpective Sites and Poſitions: Thus we have 


* 


* Tir-M6n, i, e. Ultima Terra, by the antient Poets call Ultima Thule, which Statius takes to 
be a Britiſh Ie. 


I Tal Kyn, Forehead, 
Ayn, 


* 8 
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Vn, or * Cynta, by the Romans call d Cantium, by us Aent: A little 
ſideways of that we have Uch-Xyn, i. e. Icenorum Regio by the Ro- 
mans, now Norfolk and Suolt; and beyond that down towards the 
North is Obri-Oyn, or Obrigantum, Brigantium Regio by the Romans, 
and theſe, with Submiſſion, I take to have been the Firſt, the Upper, 
and Further Aents, or Lands which were firſt arrived unto and inhabited, 


they all lying along oppoſite to the Gallict and Belgick Shores. 


AND as theſe Countries, being the moſt Eaftern Parts of the Iſle 


of Britain, and next to the main Continent, were originally, as it ſeems 
to me, called by Names importing Firſt or Foremoſt; ſo it may ſeem 
very agreeable from the then manner of impoſing Names, and the al- 


lowable rudeneſs of Expreſſion at that Time, to call this Loweſt, Ut- 
moſt, and one of the moſt Weſtern Provinces of the Britains, in reſ- 
pect of thoſe firſt inhabited Countries, y Yonu-Wlid, or Gwyr ym Mon y 
wlad: On which account I take it, that not only this Iſle of Mona, 
was ſo called in reſpect of its Site and Poſition ; but for more Confirma- 


tion of this Conjecture, one may trace the ſound Mon in many other 


corners of this and other Countries, where we may preſume the an- 


tient Celtæ to have arrived; as if the firſt Inhabitants of theſe Weſtern 


Regions, called thoſe furtheſt Points or Ends of Land, Mon or Boy, 
which put a ſtop to their Progreſſion : So we find Cornwal call d by the 
Romans Danmonium, and the furtheſt Point of it, is to this day, call'd 


Pen,-von-laæ, or Wind ; the Iſle of Man, Moneda; and in Treland, the 
WT furtheſt part of it to the Weſt, is called Momonia, or Mown ; and ſo 


likewiſe is one of the Orchades, the furtheſt Iſles of Scotland, call d Po- 


| C nta, Ini, B . 
* From < Uchcynta, come =, Uchcyniaid, i, e. the firſt Inhabitants. 
Obricynta, L Obricyniaid, ö 


|  _C Cantij, 
Expreſs'd by the Romans, y Ikeni or Iceni, 
. | Brigantes, 


Oo 


1 well know that the laſt of theſe, i. e. the Brigantes have an Hiſtorical Account and Derivation paſ- 
ſable enough in good Writers, neither do I oppoſe it ; but this Obſervation naturally occurring, I could not 
but lay hold on it, and as ſuch, offer it to the Reader; yet conſidering that the Names of Places, and 
conſequently of People denominated from them, often continue, from the firſt impoſing of them through 
many Generations among the ſame People, and in the ſame Language, how far and wide ſoever thoſe 
People may have ſpread. their Colonies, it is not unreaſonable to aſcribe this, in Conſort with the other 


two, to that Origin, the Diſtinction ariſing from the Relation the tuo laſt have to Kent, or Cynta, i. e. 


the firſt and greateſt Landing-Place of the whole Iſland, 


+ Some read it Damnonium, from the Britiſh Dyfnant, which is Devonſhire ; bur the yon-laz, or 


wlad, ar the Lani's end makes it probable that Danmonium is the true word for Cornwal, and Dumno- 
nium for Devonſhire, or Dyfneint ; both theſe Names occurring in the Roman Geography. The Corniſh 
pronounce and write d as a 2. Pen-yon-laz with them, is Pen-yon-lad with us, dee 


mona; 
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mona ; nay, three of the biggeſt Rivers in the furtheſt end of Spain 
and indeed of all the Weſtern World, ſeem to have in their Name at 
this day ſome reſemblance of a Celtiſp Origin, two whereof have appa- 


rently this ſound, viz. Lisbon, Monda; and the third, to ſhew their 
Extraction, is called Douro, from the Celriſh Dur; the Celtiberians 


having antiently inhabited that part of Spain. | 

NOW theſe antient Names agreeable with the Propriety of Things, 
being thus taken and ſettled, it opens a way, not only to account for. 
the Nomination of this Iſle of Mona, but alſo it may ſerve to confirm 


what is generally conceived as moſt coherent and natural in this Parti- 


_ cular, wiz. that Iſlands were firſt arrived unto and inhabited in thoſe 


parts of them, which come to, and border neareſt to other adjacent 
Iſlands or Continents. This is what J take to be ſufficient to offer in 
order to account for this Iſland's antient Name Mona, and preſent 
Min : For if it deſerves to be granted, that Cantium, Brigantium, and Wil 
Tcenorum Regio, may have relation to the Celrique, or antient Britiſh i 
word Xyn, as it betokens Firſt or Foremoſt, tis I think, but fair to 
conclude, that the Furtheſt and Utmoſt Places of the Land ſhould be 
called by Names importing Bon and Mon; they being Correlatives, 


muſt mutually plead for and prove one another. 


Of the firſt Planting of this ISLAND, of the Manner © 
of Peopling it, and of the Appropriating the divided 
Parts of it unto particular Properties and Poſſeſſons. = 


=CHESE the ſaid Progeny of Fapher, having once wafted 
and paſſed over the Gallick and Belgick Streights, and in 
great Numbers coloniz d our fruitful Albion in the Eaſtern 
and Southern Parts of it, it is I think natural to ſuppoſe, 
that as the Numbers of theſe Men multiplyd and in- 
creasd, ſo likewiſe a neceflity of enlarging their Bounds, and a Va- 
grant Curioſity, might be well conceiv'd to ſtimulate and puſh them on 


2 


— 
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to make farther Search and Enquiry, to find out the utmoſt End and 


Borders of that rich and ſpacious Land. 


. 
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THE huge ſtupendous Mountains, intermixd with dreadful ama- 
zing Dens on the Weſtern ſide (now Wales) diſcourag'd not theſe bold 
Adventurers from accompliſhing of that Diſcovery ; the reſtleſs un- 
bounded Deſires of thoſe who attempted Weſterly to find an End or 


6 


W Ucmoſt, and to poſſeſs new Acqueſts, tis natural to imagine, carried 


them thro' all Difficulties and Dangers, till at laſt they paſs'd over that 
great Chain or Ridge of Mountains which croſſes that Angle of Land 
from Sea to Sea, and unto which, by the Interpoſition of a ſmall Arm 


of Sea, calld by them perhaps (Mainau) or narrow Water, now Meye, 


this Iſland is ſituated. 


T HIS great Ledge of Mountains, their Heights and Summits he. 


ing capp d with Snow, for the moſt part of the Year, they might then 
or ſoon after, call Eiryri in their Language, as tis ſaid that others 
callłd thoſe between France and Italy, Albos or Alpes, as being the 
W uſual Repoſitories of that Meteor. EY „„ 
= FROM the lofty ſides of theſe Hills, taking a wide and boundleſs 
View of the Weſtern Seas, there expos'd before them, they could ſoon 
deſcry a narrow Fret or Channel to ſever and divide them from another 
Region, which ſeem d unto them more flat and level, but overſpread 
with tall and ſtately Wood; and concluding it in all Probability a more 
rich and fruitful Soil than that they ſtood on; that Conſideration, toge- 
ther with the grateful Proſpect it yielded them, will be eaſily confeſs d 
very prevailing and natural to give them ſtrong Inducements and In- 
vitation to deſcend and ſeek out the narroweſt Paſſage and ſhorteſt Cut 
W over, unto that ſever'd and divided Land. 5 . 
= WHICH ſhorteſt and narroweſt Paſſage appearing to them about 
the middle of that interpoſing Channel, where an Arm of ſmall Rocks, 
on the Iſland's fide elbowing out, makes it narrower in that Place than 
in any other: That being obſerved, theſe Men, 'tis moſt probable, re- 
paired thither, and in their Wicker-Corrachs, or other Expedients of 
that Time, wafted over to take their primier Poſſeſſion of this Yon wlad, 
or utmoſt Land, on which, by their firſt footing, was ſeal d unto them 
the beſt Claim, Right and Title. Ss 
NOW ſuch of theſe Men, as came not at firſt over, but repaird and 
follow'd after, we may very well conceive, ſought alſo and enquird for 


the Porth, or Paſſage they before them had gone over (ſhall I venture : 


to add 2) by the Name of Porth-aeth-hwy; they are three very antient 
original words, but tis certain the Place is called ſo to this day, 2. e. 
the Paſſage which ſome before had paſs d over. 

I will not ſay that Portus Itius, or Iccius near Calis in Normandy, was 
antiently called ſo on the like account, that is, from the firſt coming 
over of People into Britain at that Place; yet tis manifeſt that 8 
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ſuch Name as this it had in the Gauliſp or Britiſh Language, perhaps 
Porth-eitha, if Itius be the word, iz. the utmoſt Paſſage : For tis cer. 
tain that Czſar, who firſt mentions them by that Name, only latinized 
the antienr Gauliſb or Britiſh Names, he found among us, and leaves us 
ro ſeek their Erymons, not in the Roman, but in our own Language. 
BUT that this Place, IT here mention, was called Porth-aeth-huy, 
from ſome moſt noted and remarkable Entrance into the Ifland, (and 
what more remarkable than that of the firſt Planters?) I think is not 
improbable, for tis certain, that the very Region, or part of the Iſland 
adjoining it has been very antiently called 7yndaeth-hwy, that is, 
the Part or Territory they came into, (yu or Jain ſometime ſo ſigni- 
fying ;) both Names referring to ſome fam'd Paſſage in the different 
Terms of (a quo & ad quem) as any one that is verſant in the Welſh 
Structure, will readily grant; and to deduce it from Aithwy, as a Pro- 
per or an Appellative Name, we cannot; for ſo the Region, or Land 
a Adjoining, would have been called 7yn-4ithwy, which it never was; but 
7 5 to let that paſs. 1 | LL 1 
THESE Prime Invaders having got on Land, tis eaſy to ima- 
gine, their firſt Attempt was to top the little neighbouring Hills, 
and from thoſe riſing Grounds beholding the Land before them, one 
continued Grove, on either hand ſo dark and diſmal, that they could 
not chuſe (ſuppoſing it an Iſland) but call it Tuys Dowyll, the Shad) 
Hand: This Britiſh Name it had of old, and might give hints to the 
Ss of the Greeks, and the Thule of the Romans, which yet might well 
enough be this Iſle of Mona, ultima 7hule, i. e. T You Dowyll, taking 
Bin or Von for Furtheſt, and 7houle or + Thule for Towyll: Notwith- 
1 ſtanding that later Geographers miſtook another for it, when further 
Iſlands than it were diſcovered. TT: . 3 
NOW ſuppoſing theſe Men to have planted themſelves on the 


| ; . | wn: 5 th 

tops of theſe little Hills and riſing Grounds, tis next to be imagin d 2 

that a cautelous Regard and Conſideration of their own Welfare and q 

af e 

Safety obliged them to (Dyneſu) to approach and keep cloſe together in 
on the Brows and Summits of thoſe hilly Grounds, building them little 

Holds and Fences of Stone and other Materials that were found readieſt = 

| 1 | le 

| . . - | Mauri- = ” 

From Tany ſpreading, ſo Tain, Tania a Region, as Britania, Aquitania, ; and ben 1 7 

a | . . | Luſi- = Yr 

+ Statius too Thule to be 4 Britiſh /e, as appears by this, Paſſage of his, viz, , = 1 

Cxrulus haud aliter cum dimicat incola Thules, | Bu 


Agmina falcifero circumvenit acta Covino. 
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ar hand, to ſecure and accommodate themſelves, during their ſtay there; 
it being perhaps dangerous to deſcend in haſte to the neighbouring Val- 
lies, which. were then, as in all other uninhabited Countries, the Range 
ol wild and ravenous Beaſts: As the antient Names of ſome Places bor- 
dering on thoſe Hillocks ſeem to atteſt, as (a) Cors y Mer, (b) Cors 
y Bleiddie, (c) Bod-lew, (d) Llis-lew, &c. And theſe primary Holds 
and Fences on thoſe commanding Grounds, from their Dineſu, from 
Mens aſſociating and bandying together, they might properly call 
= Dines or Dinas; as the Latines called Civitas d Coeundo on the like rea- 


* — 


ſon; and very many of ſuch Places, and two or three in the Place I 


mention, are called Dinas to this day. 


THUS I preſume the firſt Planters almoſt in every Country ſought, 


for ſome while after their firſt Arrival, and it is recorded by Authors of 
great Antiquity that they did ſo, ſuch topping Grounds and Emi- 
nencies; and where they found ſuch, with conveniency of Stones and 
other Materials, they built them. little Holds: or Fences to dwell in, 
feeding themſelves for the while upon ſlaughter d wild Beaſts, Roots 


and wild Fruits, and what elſe they could. Cater from the adjacent Bot- 


toms. - TTY 

AND TI have off obſeryed on ſuch Grounds in many Places of this 
Iſland, and in other Countries, Cluſters of little round and oval Foun- 
dations, whoſe very Irregularities ſpeak their Antiquity ; and particu- 
larly on the very Hills I now mention, near Porthaethwy there are pro- 
digious Plenty of them; eſpecially two Places, ſeeming the moſt prin- 
cipal and eminent, retain (as I ſaid) the Name of Dinas to this day. 
And this laſt Particular, J muſt confeſs, is an Argument to me, ſuffici- 
ently demonſtrating, that the firſt Inhabitants of this Iſland, not only 
landed near theſe Hills, but alſo dwelt and aſſociated themſelves upon 
them for ſome conſiderable Time, at leaſt while they were clearing and 
unwooding the adjacent Borders: For indeed, I think it may be caſily 
determin'd, that nothing but want of better, may be conceived could 
induce any People to chuſe their living on ſuch barren, bleak, unfertile 


"© 


—— — 
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(a) Cors y Wyber, i. e. The Serpents Den. (b) Cors y Bleiddie, i. e. The Wolves Den. (c) Bod- 
lew, i. e. The Lions Den. (4) Llaàs-lew, i. e. The Place where a Lion was killed, which the word Llas 


„ Lladd import.. If it be objected that Lions did not breed in theſe Countries, I anſwer, that it does nut 


at all follow, becauſe they breed not at this Time here, that they did not then; for nothing hinder'd that 
Prince of Bea ſts from coming and propagating here as duell as in other Countries, as we F 7 (by their 
Bones) that Elephants once did; but as to the Lions, their miſchievous Voracity and Deſtruftiveneſs of 
Mien and Beaſts, engaged the firſt People to make a total Deſtruction of them in theſe Countries where 
Fuer A them awere, than as poſſible to do in other Parts of the World, where vaſt Wilderneſſes and 
= -nuhabited Deſarts continued their Race, and made it impratticable utterly to deſtroy them. 
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Grounds: And the very Make and Figure, and other Circumſtances of 
theſe rude miſhapen Holds (as much as may be gather d of what now 
appears of them) ſeem to indicate, that they were the retreating Places 
of thoſe firſt People, when they began the Work of clearing and open- 
ing the Country: And their ſorry unfortify'd Slightnefs ſeems allo to 
ſhew they were rather Fences againſt Beaſts than Men. | 
FROM theſe Holds and rocky Fences we may alſo very reaſonably 
=_ imagine, when the Men had once opend and clear'd the neighbouring 
[i Borders, and having ſlaughter d and ram'd Multitudes of their wild In- 
| habitants, they deſcended in diſtin Tribes and Families (7y/wythe) ro 
aſſume their Dividends, firſt to Bound, then to Improve and Cultivate ; 
which ſort of Bounds (or 7erfyne) running great Lengths and Com- 
paſſes, are in many Places to this day viſible. 


AND having ſent Abroad the more ſtrong and able of them, to 
cut down and deſtroy the Wood, and to clear the Country, it is proba- 
ble theſe Men ſo ſent and employ'd, pitchd upon and choſe up and 

down, the openeſt Air and cleareſt Grounds, which were the, more moiſt 

and ſhrubby Lands, now our Heath and * Rhoſydh, on account of ſe- 
yeral Advantages, to live and abide upon, while they were clearing and 
reducing the dryer and better Grounds, for their future uſe and Ser- 
We 

ON theſe ſhrubby Heaths, or Rhoſy4h then, as they proceeded on 
with their Axes and Mattocks, in felling down the cumberſome Crop, 
which the Earth then every where bare, they pitch'd their little Tents 
and Cabbins, raiſing thereon, here and there, little oval Banks of 
Earth, timb'ring them with Boughs of Trees (tis like) and covering 
them with Sods and Parings of that tough Soil, Reeds or the like, ro 
lodge them at Nights, and to fafe-guard their Neceſſaries, while they 
continued their Work of clearing the Ground, and fitting it for a more 
orderly and regular Habitation. The antienteſt Memoirs of Jrelayd do 
give a like Account (and is indeed but what was Natural enough) of 
the firſt Work of ſome of the Prime Rulers of that Country, in deftroy- 
ing the Wood and reducing the Wilderneſſes thereof into habitable 
Plains, which, to ſhew the Agreement of their Primitive Language with 
= Britiſh, they called Moy's, or Mech s, as we do the like, Maes, to 

this day. | 0 

T H is manner of living in Tents and Cabbins is warranted by Di- 

vine and Human Records, to have been the antienteſt Practice of Man- 
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* Rhos, Rus with the Latines, i. e. Habitable Lands. 
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then, as Cuſtom does ſome to this day, to chuſe and uſe ſuch move- 


able Abodes; which tis probable theſe firſt People here perſevered in, 
until (and no longer than) their Labour and Induſtry had provided em 


2 more agreeable ſettled Habitation. 


THAT what I ſay now may not appear to be a vain groundleſs 


Surmiſe, tho the Cuſtom of other Nations, and the then Neceſſity of 
the thing may be ſome Evidence towards it, there are to this day vi- 


= ſble upon our Heaths and Rhoſydh the Marks and Footſteps of thoſe - 
W Booths and Cabbins, in thoſe oval and circular Trenches, which are 

ſeen in great Plenty diſperſed here and there on ſuch Grounds. No one 
can well deny them to have been little Dwellings and Houſes, and their 


being only on thoſe barren heathy Grounds, is ſome Argument that 
they were ſo uſed before the better Grounds were reduced and culti- 
vated : And that ſuch Marks and Tokens of them, as we find, might 


well remain undefac d on ſuch Grounds from that Time to this. Day, is 
not, I think, difficult to imagine, becauſe theſe barren heathy.Grounds, 
on which theſe little Trenches are, have generally their Glele, or upper 


Mould and Surface, of claiey, firm, unwaſtable Texture, ' not to be 


worn and flatted with Rains and Weather; and are alſo generally fo 
barren and deſpicable, that the Plough and Spade. cannot be ſuſpected 


to have had ever any thing:to..do with them. 


'TIS true, they are called Cyttie v Gwyddelod, vi. the Triſh Mens : 


Cottages; but that muſt be a vulgar Error, if by Gwyddelod be meant 


the Inhabitants of 7relaxd, who never inhabited this Iſland, ſo as to 
leave any Remains of their Creats and Cottages behind them: For 
thoſe 7riſþ that are ſaid to rob and pillage this Iſland, ſeldom ſfaid long 


in it; and if they had, they cannot well be ſuppoſed to leave thoſe 


Marks behind them, having found here good Houſes to lodge them- 
ſelyes in, for the Time they ſtay d, and were in no need of uſing that 
Iriſh Cuſtom, where they. could not fail of being better provided. Bur 


if by Gwyddelod be meant rhe Aborigines, the firſt Inhabitants, (as it 
is not unlikely it may, for the two words thar make up that Name are 


purely Britiſh, viz. * Gwydd and Hela) i.e. Wood. Rangers, which was 


6 


— 


* Gwydd-helod, Sylveſtres Homines.] The Propriety of that Britiſh Appellative is ſo very agreeable, 
that if a Colony of Britains were at this Time m ſome Parts of America, the original Natives of the 
Place, who live there by ranging and hunting in the Woods, could be called by no fitter Name than 
 Gwydd-helod (7, e. Wood-Hunters) by them, Gwydd being the antient Britiſh Name for Wood, as Hela 
is for Hunting; and od being the Plural Termination of many Britiſh worde, eſpecially of living Thingg, 
as Cathod, Llewod, Llwynogod, &c. it is therefore the moſt natural Etymology of the Name that I 
can imagine, laying aſide the Gaithelic Story, which w50 will may believe, 


E 2 perhaps 


kind in extending their Colonies ; very Neceſſity obliging thoſe People 
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perhaps the common Appellative of the Aborigines, loſt with us, and 
retaind only on the 7r;ſh, the Objection falls, and the Inſtance con- 
firms the Conjecture, that they are the Remains of the firſt Planters 
Habitations, while they were deſtroying the Woods, and cultivating the 
%% 8 . HD 
N O on the whole Matter; it being thus ſuppoſed that theſe Ori- 
ginal Planters, after they had deſcended in their Tribes and Llwythay, 
from their upland Holds, and diſperſed themſelves over the Country, 
led a moveable Life in their Rural Huts and Cabbins, while they 


continued improving and bounding their particular Allotments ; I ſay, 


that being ſuppoſed, tis I think but very reaſonable to imagine, that 
when theſe People had accompliſh'd their Works, and effected their Im- 
provements, they no longer continued moveable and vagrant, but be- 
gan to fix and eſtabliſh their Dwel/ings in the moſt choſen and conve- 
nient Place of the Colony; which being then become a ſtanding and 


permanent Building, it was very proper to call it Bod, that is, a fixed 
and ſettled Being, or way of living, as this very antient word Bd ever 


imports; and for diſtinction- ſake among theniſelves, with the Addition 
perhaps of the Founder's Name, as Bod-Eon, Bod-Ewryd, Böd Edern, 
Names very antient and barbarous, or of ſome Accident, as Bod-Cylched, 
Bod. Ichen, Bod-Vilog, &c. V . 
THESE Buds being, it ſeems, the chiefeſt and principal Man- 
ſions of every particular Colony, as thoſe Colonies increaſed and mul- 
tiplied into leſſer and ſubdivided Families; ſo they were, tis natural to 
think, oblig d to ¶Jyr-rhanm) to aſſign to each of thoſe Subdiviſions their 
peculiar Lots and baer of Land to manure and husband: And theſe 
| Rulers and principal Aſſigners in each Colony, they might properly 
enough call, from that Act of Sharing and Apportioning of Lands, 


* Tyr-Rhan-wyr ; and ſhall I venture to deduce the Tin of the Greeks, 


and FHyranni of the Latines from this Origin? Greece and Italy being 
Countries theſe People came into before they arrived here, the word 

naturally leans on this Etymology. . 

NOW theſe fmaller Portions or Parcels of Land aſſign d and canton d 
out in this manner, to each leſſer Houſhold in the Bod or Colony, 
might very properly, from the Particularity of ſuch Aſſignments be cal- 
led 7yr ef, or Tref, that is, ſuch a one's Land; as we find the ſame 
fort of Aſſignments amongſt the antient Saxons called Hamlets, from 
Ham, ſignifying in the antient Saxon Language, Dweiling, and Let, 
ſetting forth or aſſigning ; importing the very ſame thing, as ſeveral dif- 


— 1 * — Dd. 


* Hence Teyrn and Teyrnas, Michdeyrn, i. e. Kings and Monarchs. | 
| ferent 
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ferent N ations in many of their Fundamental Conſtitutions do often 
agree. | #4 Td : ; 

5 O alſo, when theſe inferior Owners of ſuch allotted Portions of 
Land, ſo aſſign d to them by their Heads and Chiefs, had encloſed a 
ſpot of it for their own Defence and Commodity of dwelling; that ſmall 
Encloſure, whether of Wood or Stone, they might call Caer from the 


Celtiſb or old Britiſh word Cau, and that perhaps from the Hebrew word 


Gaiaph, to fence and encloſe, which (with Submiſſion) J rather take to 
be irs true N than Air or Xiriah, a Wall or City; tho after- 
wards I confeſs in ſome Ages following, when Towns and Cities were 
built, the word Caer with us, and X7riah with them, came to be tranſ- 
ferd, and generally attributed and apply'd to thoſe greater and ſtronger 
Holds and Defences; yet with us ſome of thoſe ſmaller Entrenchments 


retzin'd the Name of Caer and keep it to this day, with the nſual addi- 


tion of the Founder's Name, as Caer-Elem, Caer-Encon, or of ſome Ac- 
cident, as Caer-dhy, Caer-nen. 3 

AND as the word Caer, in this primary original Denomination, re- 
lated to Tyr ef, viz. ſuch a one's Land, fo I ſuppoſe it came to be cal- 
led Caer-tyr-ef, or Cartref, that is, ſuch a one's Home, or the Fort, 


Hold, or the incloſed Dwelling-Houſe on ſuch a Land. But now ſince 
good Laws and Conſtitutions are become the defenſible Encloſures of 


every Man's Houſe, the word Cartref or Home, has been promiſcu- 
ouſly uſed, and apply'd to every particular Habitation or Dwelling. 


AND the ſame way, it ſeems, the antient Inhabitants of Treland 


took, when they encloſed about their principal Seats and Manſions (to 
ſhew another Congruity of Language as well as of Practice with us) 
to call ſuch Places Mhuir or Mur, as we did, Caer, of the like Places: 
For both Mur and Caer, in the Britiſb Tongue, are words equally ſig- 
nifying an encloſed Place; for inſtance, in the City of Tara, in that 
Kingdom, they firſt call d it, Thea Mbuir or Mur, i. e. the City of Tea, 


one of their Queens: And when their Druids had made it their chief 
Seat and Reſidence, by erecting therein a great School or College of 


Learning, Anno 927. before the Birth of Chriſt, as their Memoirs have 
| Wo 5 . 
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* The Iriſh Memoirs are undoubtedly in many things of good Repute and Credit, ſupported by the many 
'weighty Reaſons given in Defence of them, That the lich 
at Laſt as related to Family-Hiſftories, and the like, and that they made the beſt uſe of it, is not to be 
queſtion'd, Their Druids hawing leſs of Power and Authority among the People, became thereby, as more 
tractable, ſo more obliging, and kinder to Poſterity than the Britiſh Druids were, as will appear hereafter ; 
who humorouſly bigotted in their way, by their haughty diſdain of Letters and contempt of Writing, 
treaſured all in their own Noddles, whereas the Iriſh Druids, leſs ftrif in the antient Rules of their Pro- 


Jeſſion, ſcrupled not to Record in Writing, and thereby tranſmitted to ſucceeding Times the many Hiſtories of 


their 


People had early Learning among them, ſuch 
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it, they then began to call it ur- Olla van, i. e. The City of the Learned y 


as Caer-Edris with us, imports the very ſame thing; Edris, a Name at- 
tributed ro Henoch for his great Knowledge in the Sciences of antient 
Times, being a Derivative of the original word U Daraſh, Inveſti- 
gavit, perquifivit, ſtuduit, Arabice, doctus, eruditus : In which reſpect, 


our Caer-Edris may equally with their Mur. Ollavan, and with as good 


Propriety, be called The City of the Learned; and perhaps was fo, and 
more antient too, if our Druids, near whoſe principal Town it was 


ſeated, had been ſo juſt as to tranſmit to us an Account of it. This 
Edris or Idris, a Syro-Phenician word, might very probably (Name 
and Thing) be from thoſe Countries, together with ſome of the earlieſt 


Communications of Knowledge, brought and conveyd unto us, of 
which Name we find Remains yet, as Bod-Edris, Cader-Edris, &c. in 
other Places among us. Alſo their Dan-O/lavan, or Dun-Lavan was pro- 


bably another College, where tis obſervable, that our Dun or Dinas, 


another antient word in the Britiſb Tongue, for City, is taken in by 
them into the Compoſition. T mention this here to ſhew the original 
Agreement between the antient 7ri/h and the Britains in Cuſtom and Lan- 
guage, greatly betokening their being at firſt, one and the ſame People, 
that is, the one a Colony of the other, AO ” | 

THIS is what naturally occurs to my Thoughts, of the original 
Diviſions and Subdiviſions of Lands, and of the Denomination of them, 
in our antient Britiſb Language; I inſiſt not in the leaſt on it, further 
than probable; who will, may reject it; and tho I think the Names 
of Bod, Tref and Caer, in that original Impoſition might import one 
and the ſame thing, but in different reſpects and degrees of Subordi- 
nation ; that is, that every principal, divided, and ſubdivided Allot- 
ment or Tenure, in reſpect of its Manſion or Dwelling-Place, might be 


their Monarchs and Princes, the Genealogies of their chief Tribes and Families, and other Occurrences of 
Note, many of which are to this Day, to be ſeen among them. All which Helps the Britains in a great 
meaſure wanted, by the inexcuſable Pride and Folly of our Britiſh Druids, who ſuperſtitiouſiy avoided 
that way of Communicating. But how learned and knowing ſoever they were in many Things, they bu- 
ried all with them, to the exceeding Loſs of Poſterity, except what the Learned in other Nations took no- 
tice of, and left in their Account of them. This unhappy Temper of the Britiſh Druids has left our Nation 
fo much in the dark, that during their Time, ue have very little to depend on, hut what the Names of 
Places, and other Footſteps of antient Things, will give us room to make the beſt uſe awe can, of Gueſſes 
and Conjectures. But though our Britiſh Druids did religiouſly abſtain from the uſe of Writing ; yet it is 
not unlikely, but that our Bards and Genealogifts were Men of greater Latitude, and took the liberty to 

Record in Writing, the Names and Deſcents, and ſome Accounts alſo, of our Britiſh Kings and Princec, 
for it is ound by Cæſar himſelf that they had Letters among them, and that they ſometimes uſed them, 
in their publick and private Affaire, though in things appertaining to Religion, they very ſtrictiy forbere 


the uſe of them, and communicated their Syſtems, ore tenus, iu Rhythmical Odes and Verſes to their 
Hearers. 88 | 
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called, Bid; in reſpect of its Defence and Encloſure, Caer; and in re- 
ſpect of the Lands annex d and appropriated to it, Tref; yet in ſuc- 
ceeding Ages, when the greater Bods came to be multiply d and dwind- 
led into Numbers of ſeparate Houſholds, and when ſome Entrench- 
ments grew to the ſtrength and bigneſs of Towns and Caſtles; then 
ſome of thoſe minute and leſſer Families, aſſumed the Name of Bod, 
and ſome retain d the Name of 7ref; but the Name of Caer was gene- 


rally taken up by greater Forts, and afterwards apply'd-unto Towns and 


Caſtles: Tho I muſt confeſs ſome of our moſt antient Entrenchments 
that have been once conſiderable, are to this day frequently calld Caer, 
ſometimes with and ſometimes without any addition to it. | 

HENCE the Names of Bod and Tref are very frequently to this 
day among us, and rarely Caer, except when apply d to Towns and Ci- 
ties or ſome noted Entrenchments. And I make no doubt, but ſuch 
Engliſh Names of Places, as end in Hams, Bee's and Tons, as Notting- 
ham, Applebee, and Watlington, and many more, are no other than theſe 
very Bods, Trefs and Caers, expreſs d ſo in the Saxon Tongue: And I 
am informd that in all Wales and Cornwal, there are no Names of 
Places more common than theſe (except in South-WWales the name Bòd, 
which is not ſo frequent there) and whether ſo in Armorica, Ireland, 


and in the Highlands, or whether they have other antient Names of the 7 


fame Signification, I yet want Information. And from theſe original 


Diviſions and Diſtributions of Lands, we have now our Mannours, 


Townſhips and Hamlets. 


** — 
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* From this Bod I conceive we have Hayod, Cwmbod or Cwmwd, and from thence Cwmbodog or 
Cwmydog, Cymmodi and Cymmod. | 
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Of the firſt Language ſpoke in this IS LE of Mona, and i 


whether it be the ſame with the preſent Welſn. 


Hiſtory, no wonder That, of this little ſpot of Earth, in 
ſo obſcure a Corner, as to true Matter of Fact, be as dart 
| as we can imagine then the Iſland: But in theſe inextrica- 
ble Receſſes of Antiquity, we muſt borrow other Lights to 
guide us thro, or content our ſelves to be without any, Analogy of an- 
tient Names and Words, a rational Coherence and Congruity of Things, 
and plain and natural Inferences and Deductions grounded thereon, are 
the beſt Authorities we can rely upon in this Subject, when more war- 
rantable Relations and Records are altogether ſilent in the Matter. 


WHAT Language it was that was firſt ſpoken in the Weſtern Parts 


of Europe, is not eaſy to determine, neither doth Antiquity decide the 
Point: All that it affords us is, that the antienteſt Names in ſeveral 
Places in the Kingdom of France, and throughout the Iſle of Great-Bri- 


zain, are with the beſt Congruity of Sound, and Reaſon of the Thing, f 


as our learned Cambden and the French Bochart have made appear in 
| ſeveral Inſtances, reſolved to our preſent Welſh and Britiſh Etymons ; 
which muſt be an Argument that this Language at firſt gave them thoſe 
Names, which Names (generally betokening the Nature, or ſome emi- 
nent Property of the Places or Things ſo named, as the firſt impoſed 
Names, that were compounded of two or more Sounds expreſſing dif- 


ferent Ideas, generally did) continued on them without any great Alte- 


ration to this day. 


BUT whether this Language that beſtow'd at firſt thoſe N ames upon | 


them, made any long ſtay in thoſe Regions ſo remote from us, wherein 
it has left ſome Marks and Footſteps of its once being there; or whe- 
ther thoſe firſt Nations and conſequently the Original Languages, at the 


firſt peopling of the World after the Univerſal Deluge, like the Billows 


of the Sea, juſtled and tumbled out one another, cannot indeed be cer- 


tainly affirm d, tho on Conſideration of the Paſſions of Human Nature 


ſuch a Procedure may appear very probable; yet it looks true upon 


very good grounds, that that Language, which firſt came over to the Iſle | 


of Albion or Great Britain, was the ſame that continued in it for many 
= = | Ages 


EE firſt beginnings of Nations having ſo little Footſteps in 
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Ages after, and ſo conſequently muſt be the ſirſt Language uſed an 
ſpoken in that part of it, the Iſle of Augleſey. | 


T HIS Language, call it Celriſb or Britiſh, or what you will, was 


undoubtedly one of the primary vocal Modes and Expreſſions of Man- 
kind, after Babel's Diſperſion ;_ and indeed to trace this Affair to the 


very Root, to ſpeculate this Subject after the true and natural Idea of it, 


we muſt conceive all Languages ſince Babel's Confuſion, to be meerly 


Artificial and Invented, excepting the Sacred Hebrew, which was inſpi- 


red, or at leaſt the Reſult of the Supernatural Knowledge of the firſt 
Man before the Fall, and communicated to his Poſterity. 


FOR tho GOD had originally implanted in the very Eſence of 


Man, the Power and Faculty of ſpeaking, and communicating to others 
the inward Conceptions of their Minds, by certain audible Notes and 
Marks of Things; which Notes and Marks are made up of an infinite 
Variety of the Modulation of the Voice, and Turns of Pronunciation, 
which are Words; yet for all this, the Uſe and Exerciſe of this Power, 
as to the Modification of thoſe Marks and choice of Words, to ex- 
preſs their inward Ideas and Conceptions, is altogether Arbitrarious 
and Elective, that is in ſhort, altho' it be natural to ſpeak, yet to 
ſpeak this or that Tongue or Language, is plainly Artificial and Vo- 


any. | e Tis 
T Els being the very Caſe and Circumſtance of all Mankind at that 


Time, when they were juſtly deprived of the Uſe and Memory of the 


= ficſt Univerſal Tongue, excepting the Houſe and Family of Heber; 


their former radicated Habits, and acquired Acts of Locution, being 
by that condign Judgment taken away from them, to the very bare 


Power and Faculty; the caſe being ſo, I ſay, it was very reaſonable to 


ſuppoſe, (the Happineſs of Societies conſiſting in the mutual Aſſiſtance, 


= and that in underſtanding one another) that the ſeveral Societies of 


thoſe People, which departed from Babel, as they banded and aſſociated 


themſelves together, to replant and inhabit again the Face of the Earth, 


made it their firſt and chiefeſt Buſineſs to put in act, and exerciſe that 


Power and Faculty of ſpeaking, which only was left unto them; by the 


Exerciſe and Practice of which Power they might frame and excogitate 


Words, to carry out and communicate their Thoughts and Apprehen- 
ſions to each other, as the Importance and Exigencies of their various 


Affairs called upon them to do. 


Utlitas expreſit Nomina Rerum. Lucret. 


IN that Work and Labour of making new Ways and Forms of ex- 
preſſing their Thoughts to one another (their former Modes of Utte- 
| rance 
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into this Corner of it, the Iſle of Mona, heing one of thoſe primary 


and 
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rance being for a Time gather Coyfayngded than quite Obliterated in 
that miraculous Stupor) they could not chuſe, having their other Senſe 

(except the Memory which ſeemd co have been griezoully ſubverted) 
left to them entire and inviolate, but hit now and then, in cloathing their 
Notions with new Sounds, upon ſome Rags and Pieces of their old and 
ruind Language; from che Relicks and'Ruins of which, the primitive 
Tongues borrowd and built their different and various Structures and 
Gompoſitions. Whence it is chat moſt of the antient Languages of the 
World, have more or leſs in them, according as they more or leſs dege: 
nerated from their antient Forms, Words that are Hebrew, ox very little 
Tus che Nations of the Eatxh, as they divided themſelves into 
ſeparate Communities and Plantations, 4 each of tele falling upon a 
diſtinct Set of Words, improved their Stack, and cultivated in a ſhort 


Time, their xude groſs unſhapen Forms of Speech, h a conſtant daily 
Fractice, unto various and diſtinct Languages. 


AND ſo e Wuage Which diffus d i {lf into this Weſtern Parc . 
of Zurope, and arrived into the Iſſe of Grest. Britain, and at laſt crept 


Tongues, we cannot but conceiva it at its firſt coming here, very poor 
and barren, as all other Tongues then of the ſame Riſe and Progreſs ge- 
nerally were-; for in choſe:Ciecumfiances of a. vagrant, looſe, unſettled 
Life, * as the Notions of People were flat and yulgar, buficd only (it 
ſeems) about obvious Ruſticities, and the moxe urgent Concerns of 


Life; ſo alſo we muſt imagine their Expreſſions to have been very much 


contracted antl ſcanty, rude and-baxbazous, gonſiſting for the, moſt part 
perhaps in a groſs heap of Monaſyllables, and a few general Words, 
e nd Names of Things. | 


BUT when theſeꝙꝓcople had in his Ille of Britain as in other P laces 


of the World, fixed and ſettled tkhemſelves here and there in ſeveral 


Plantations and Colonies, and hen Eaſe and Opportunity by enlarging 
the Object of theit Knowledge, had made them more ſpeculative and 
thoughtful, they ſoon began to cultivate and augment their Way and 


Manner of ſpeaking, by daily inventing and adding new Words, by 


r 
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* The Scripture ſays, that GOD confounded the of Tongue, Gen. xi. 9, we may note, the word Con- 
found, Balal in the Griginal, properly implies Diſorder and Confuſion; and therefore GOD in that act, 


Aid not form any ware Feen, as ſame imagine, but. denręy a and confounded the old, leawing Man- 
0 


kind from ther innate Power of ſpeaking, to frame new ones, as they banded together into ſeveral Socie- 
ties and Governments ; which is an eaſy and natural Account of that Procedure, without receaing to Mi- 
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poliſhing and compounding the old, as freſh and un anted Orraſions of- 
fer d and preſented rhemfelves;- and as the Overtutes of Affairs ſtirrd 

and quicken d their Imaginations, to give Life and: Vigour to tlie Per- 

formance. FR zan SO 9:09 OM Sn” 207" ett SH 

AND this Imprevement of Language might ſo far proceed, in the 
ſeveral Parts of * and che eme Nation — People, as to run it felf 
into very diſtinct 74ioms and Dialells, according as the differences: of 
Temper, and remoteneſs of Places gave occaſion. And hence the 

mighty differences at this day in the Dlalects of the Sclauos, Teuroniely 
and in our own antient Britiſſ Tongue do proceed, and are moſt righitty 
accountable for. my | zug, | 1 

NOW the Language of the firſt Inhabitants of the Iſle of Angleſey; 
tho agreeing in Root and Subſtance with that of the reſt of the Nation, 
as evidently appears by the ancient common Appettarions of Towns, of 
Mountains, of Rivers, and the like, throughout the whole Ifle of Bi- 
tain; yet the particular Improvement they made in the faid Iſle of 
Ang/eſey and in its neighbouring Borders, in enriching and poliſhing the 

= Tongue, might fo far differ from what other Imptovements were made 

in the other Provinces of the Ifle of Britain, = IP to diverſify 

= their firſt and common Language unto unlike and diffetent Dvalefts 5; as 
they were obſerved to be in the days of Cæſar; and yet every one of 
= thoſe Idioms and different Forms of ſpeaking, arriving unto differenc 

= degrees of Foliture and PerfeQion, might in after Ages, as that of C- 

ars was, appear to Strangers, as ſeveral different Languages, as the 
Welſh and Corniſh, Highland-Scotch, Bretoow and Irifs now do; tho' all 

proceeding from one common Head or Fountain, vzz. the antient Celti/h 
or Britiſh Tongue; and as of late, the Roman Latine was the Mother 
of the Italias, French and Spaniſh Tongues ; and each of theſe of their 
fubdivided Dialects. Thus Languages from one common Root will 
naturally branch themſelves into variety of Diviſions and Improve- 

ments. 3 

IN the Progreſs of this Improvement, ſome Languages went on by 

= borrowing of ſtrange and foreign Words, advantaged by their mu- 

= rual Commerce and frequent Intermixtures with other Nations; and 
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ſome others perhaps more out of Neceſſity than Choice, ſet up on their 
proper Stock and Furniture: Of which laſt forr I conceive the Language 
of the Iſſe of Mona and of irs neighbouring Borders to be; and on that 
„account may be concluded to be, the oldeſt and pureſt of all the Britiſß 
- KEE Didlefts; becauſe it being the furtheſt Weſtern Point of the whole Re- 
gion, the People of it muſt be preſum d to have had the leaſt Commerce 
wich Exotick Forms 'and Manners, and conſequently the Language to 
be more free from the Taint of foreign Mixtures, than it was in the re- 
4, . ä moter 
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moter Parts of the Nation, where its antient Purity muſt of neceſſity 
be expoſed to more frequent Novelties and Alterations. 


AND as it appears by this reaſon, that the Speech and Idiom of 
this Iſland was the moſt pure and uncorrupted of all the Briti ſb Dia- 


lects; ſo likewiſe it may ſeem to have been, in its due Ripeneſs and 


perfection, the moſt copious and polite one of the whole Nation; the 
Iſle of Mona being by warrantable Suffrage of Antiquity celebrated for 


one of the firſt and antienteſt Nurſeries of the Britiſb Druids, from 


whom (no doubt) the profound myſterious Theorems of that learned 
Seq, flow d in the choiceſt and moſt elaborate Language of the Time; 
and their Language here, being Vernacular, the vulgar Tongue of the 
Place, that very vulgar Tongue under the Influence and Correction of 
ſo great Maſters of it, as theſe Druids may be preſum d to have been, 
muſt needs participate very much of the Copiouſneſs and Clearneſs of 
theſe Fountains ; and by doing ſo, expatiate and unfold it ſelf in nume- 


rous variety of well choſen fitted Words, and (which is its Property, 1 


may fay its Excellency, to this day) in exact Significancy and Compre- 
henſiveneſs of Expreſſion” —— 4 „ 
NOW that the preſent Welſb, at this Time ſpoken in the Ile of Au- 


| ay tne” her neighbouring Countries, is that very Language brought in 
y p 


er firſt Inhabitants,- enlargd and poliſhd by the learned Druids, 
modulated and ſweetned by the antient Bards, that no Poetry in the 
World is more Various and Artificial, and kept up and cultivated to 


this day, by the enamour'd Votaries of the Britiſp Muſes, is evident 
principally from theſe two Reaſons. 05 F 


Fs. There are very many antient Britiſh words which have no 


reſemblance ar all, no coherence in Sound and Signification with the 


words of any other Language in the World except the Hebrew, ſo as to 


be in any poſſibility of being derived from them, as far as could be yer 
perceivd ; which evinces that this Britiſb Language is, in its radical 
Parts at leaſt, plainly Aboriginal. No Footſteps of it any where appear- 
ing, but in thoſe Places where tis allow d the antient Celtæ for ſome 
while inhabited, or their Gauliſb and Britiſh Offspring had ſent their Co- 


lonies; for, if this Language of ours had come here, and had been de- 
rived from the Language of any other part of the World, its Spring 


and Origin might be traced out ; and fince it cannot be done, among 


any Nation or People, but within its own Territories, tis a ſure Argu- 


ment, that it wholly depends upon its National Origin and Foùn- 
dation; and conſequently that it is in Subſtance the Language of 


the firſt Planters of this Britzſh Iſle and Nation, and therefore the 


Firſt in this Iſle Mona. 


SECONDLY, 
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' SECONDLY, If it does appear, that the ſame Nation continued 
in this Iſle of Mona, in a conſtant uninterrupted Succeſſion of People, 
from the firſt planting of it ro this day ; it follows that the ſame 
Language that theſe ſame People uſed and practiſed being ſo very good 
and expreſſive, as I have already ſhewn, muſt continue here as un- 
interruptedly as thoſe People whoſe Language it was: No Reaſon be- 


| ing given, why, by what means, and in what Periods of Time, this 


ſame Language, the ſame People continuing, ſhould be exterminated, or 


utterly ceaſe and periſh. 


'TIS true, New people generally do introduce New Languages, or 


very much corrupt and alter the Old; but here we had no ſuch thing; 


there are no Records, no Authentick Marks of Antiquity, that ſhew us, 


that amidſt the various Mutations of People, Tongues and Nations, in 


the other Parts of the World, the Inhabitants of this little Iſland have 
been ever diſſeiſed, or ſo outed of their primier Poſſeſſion of it, as that 


any other Nation or People took up their Place, and kept themſelves 


poſſeſs d of it. 3 
THE Iriſb under Sirig the Rover, who once indeed drove the Inha- 


bitants out of the Iſland, were ſoon after themſelves outed and expelled 


by Melirion ap Meirchion, and his Couſin Caſwallon law hir, who killed 
the ſaid Sirig at a place called Cappel Gwydail, as Tradition has it; and 


when at other times theſe 7riſh Pillagers came by Stealth into the Iſland, 


they were ſoon routed and driven out ont; ſo that they could not 
much prejudice the former antient Speech here, much leſs aboliſh it; no 


other Nation ever attempted our Expulſion ; the Romans, Saxons, Danes 


and Normans ſought only our Submiſſion, and had ir; but never any 

of them ſought to diſſeminate and enforce their Language upon us. 
NOW all this being conſider d, tis abſurd to imagine that a Peo- 

ple ever remaining in their Generations one and. the ſame, in one and 


the ſame Iſland, as theſe had done, and alſo ſo well qualifyd wich 


Promptneſs and Facility of Expreſſion, as theſe were, ſhould univerſally 


forſake and abandon their Native Language, without the appearance of 
any reaſonable. Cauſes inclining them to it: Yet tho it ſhould appear 


beyond Denial, that this antient Language ſhould and did keep perpetual 
Reſidence from firſt to laſt, in this little Iſland, it cannot be doubted, 


but that in the long ſpace of ſome Thouſands of Years, this Language, 
tho never ſo compleat and poliſh'd, muſt very much alter in its Mode 
and Propriety of ſpeaking, according to the variety of Times, and Hu- 
mours of People; and ſo like a long continued River take in many 
5 Branches, 
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Branches, and probably loſe a few, in irs conſtant Flux and Cur- 
rent. | : 5 
THUS the Romans added ſome words, and the Danes and Saxon 2 


few alſo, to our HBritiſß Dictionary; while Deſuetude and Oblivion ſwal- 


lowed a great many of the antient Sounds of it, when new ones were 
entertain d and cheriſh'd : And of late when the neighbouring Z£ag/i/h 
hatch fo much encroach'd upon ir, by becoming the genteel and faſiona- 
ble Tongue among us, many more words lye by us obſolete and uſe- 
leſs, which were before perhaps the Flowers and Otnaments of out 


Language; and more ſtill would have done, if the commendable Indu- 


ſtry of ſome of late, affectionately devoted to the antient Language, 
had not by various indefatigable Methods, oppos d its Diffipation and 
ſegquently periſh'd, were for the moſt part, I ſuppofe, but certain Ad- 
jectives and Synonimous Nedundancies of the Tongue, or Terms re- 
lating to the Laws, Religion and other ſuperanmuatedk Rites and Me- 
thods of antient Times: The People having (I dare affirm) preſervd 


entire and uncorrupted, the more ſubſtantial Notations of Things, from 
their firſt footing here to this day; as rhe Original expreſſive Names of 
the moſt known and remarkable Objects amongſt them, are, to any one 


chat eonſiders their true Etymons, ot thofe moſt antient Sounds and 


Monoſyllabſes out of which they have been compounded, plain and 


uncontrollable Evidences, Fydd-va: Maltraeth : Moel-fre: Cors ddi- 
gat + Pen-Maen : Cory-wy : Eyryri; and innumerable orhers, whoſe firſt 


originally impoſed Names, we Have all reaſon in the World to be- 


lieve wete never alterd, by the fame People, continuing in the ſame 


Language, as theſe have done: And this we may ſafely conclude, be- 


cauſe fuch compound Names as exprefs the perperual Natures of the 
Things they ſignify, as the firſt impoſed Names generally did, may be 
well ſuppoſed ro be Original. And indeed ſuch Names we now find 
to be fo ſignificative, and ſo partly reſolvable to our Veld Etymons, 


that granting thoſe Names to have been originally impoſed, and allow- 


ing the Parts of them to be purely Welſh, as certainly they are; if 
we were now to new-Name them, we could ſcarce give them fitter 
Names, and more exprefſive of their peculiar Properties and Natures, 
than thoſe we find, moſt undoubredly originally impoſed on them : 


And thoſe Names being in their Parts and Compoſition purely Welſh, 


what is more probable, than that that was the firſt, nay the only 
prevailing Language we ever had among us? 


ALL 


THE words char have been thus neglected, difuſed and have con- 
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ALL this, with the Guttural Pronunciation of ſome of our Sylla- 
bles, the reſemblance of many of our modern Words, and the near 
Affinity of our Phraſe and Syntax with the moſt antient Hebrew Tongue, 
is and will be a convincing Argument, that our preſent Language in 
the more radical Strokes of it, is one of the primary Iſſues of that 

facred Fountain, that is, is the chief Remains of the antient Cæltiſb or 
Britiſh Tongue, which with our Nation bath kept its round „ what few 
or no other Topgues or Nations in the World have done, for about the 
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ſpace of three Thouſand and five Hundred Years. 
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The LAW S ad RELIGION of the foſt Inhabitants 
this ESLAND, ' 
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HEN the He of ona, as the other Parts of the Britifh: 
WA Iles, became throughly improved and inhabited, and thoſe 
WANG Inbabitants having fixed and ſettled 4heir Abodes and Co- 
d lonies in the ſeveral Diviſions of it; for their more ſecure 
S- Enjoymeat.of what they had been poſſeſs d of, and for a 


ARES 


- 


Justinian obſerves) & Humanis neceſitatibus 
Gentes Humane quædam fibi jura conſtituerant. Bf; | 


1 - 1 9 


BUT of what Form, Mode of Inſtitution, either of theſe at 
ficſt were, we want direct Authority to inform us. But, FIRST, As to 


their Laws and Form of Government in their divided and ſubdivided: 


— 
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Clans and Families, here and in other Countries, in thoſe firſt Migra- 
tions of People, we have great inducement to believe, that their little 
Cantons and Oeconomies were altogether under the Rule and Govern. 
ment of, and ſway'd and directed by, the eldeſt living Anceſtor of the 
Tribe or Colony, by right of Primogeniture, (which we find ver 
antiently aſſerted and claim d in the expreſs Caſe of Facob and Eſau) 
with Submiſſion, and Deference nevertheleſs in Matters of Appeal or 
Recognition, to more antient ſuperior Sovereigns, ſuch as no doubt they 
had at thoſe Times (Men then living to a great Age) preſiding and 
reigning over many Societies of People deſcending from them; as Noah 
for inſtance and his three Sons, while they lived ( and they lived many 
Years, one of them five Hundred Years after the Deluge) reign d over 
all the Tribes of Mankind: For it muſt be allow'd that the Moral Law, 
which GOD had written in the Hearts of Men, was of that force 
as to influence and diſpoſe the Communities of People in all Countries, 
to pay Submiſſion. and Obedience to, and thereby to eſtabliſh Sovereign- 
ty and Regal Authority in, thoſe Perſons who were the chief Heads 
of them, and out of whoſe Loins they iſſued. | 
AND indeed, no leſs than this comes to, ſeems to me to be hinted 
at, by Moſes in the Tenth Chapter of Geneſis, where accounting for 
_ theſe Diviſions, under the Sons and Grandſons of Neah, he ſays, they 
were divided or ſeparated, after their Tongues, after their Families, 
SIM BLegojehem, in their Nations; implying that tho their Com- 
munities and ſeparated Governments over whom their more imme- 
diate Chiefs or Heads of Families preſided, were many, and far and 
wide extended, yet it is there expreſly ſaid, that however they were 
divided after their Tongues, and Families, and how far ſoever they were 
diſperſed in planting their Colonies, yet they were comprehended, and 
remaind incorporated in their peculiar Nations, as the Particle (2) 
there __ intimates, where the words exprefling Tongues and Fa- 
milies have the Particle (7 before them, (viz. Juxtd, Secundum) dif- 
ferencing the import and meaning of the laſt, from the two former ; 
and that difference not once, but three or four times repeated, adds 
ſome weight to the Obſervation I have made on this Paſſage. 
NOW theſe Nations being thus diſtinguiſhd by the Holy Penman, 
and the Heads and Rulers of theſe Nations zhere expreſly named and 
recorded, by whom they were founded, as being (every Nation of 
them ) the Natural Progeny and Deſcendants of thoſe Founders, as the 
were of Noah, who was the Father of them all, and by that Pater- 
nal Right, while he lived (and he lived three Hundred and fifty Years 
after the Flood) ſole Monarch of the Univerſe; it will follow unde- | 
niably, that as Noah was by Divine Inſtitution, grounded on the Moral 
| „ . 
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Law, the Supream Monarch of the World, ſo that Power and go- 
verning Authority, which he bequeath d and tranſmitted to his Sons and 
Grandſons (founded on that ſame Paternal Right, and ſo from them, 
in all the Branches of it, to the ſmalleſt Colony) was the ſame, that 
is, was purely * Regal; and ſo continued, till Nimrod in the Eaſt, and 
the 7itans in the Weſt, by Uſurpations and Conqueſts, deformd the 


original Scheme, and founded new Empires. 


& * 


| AND as this authoritative Part of Government, from which Laws 
take their Life and Sanction, was apparently from the Divine Right 


which Parents have to rule and govern the Families iſſuing from them, 


when no ſuperior Right overſways; ſo in our Part of the World, which 
I am now accounting for, the Laws and Orders which were then made, 
being Rules, by which thoſe Families, under ſuch Governour's Care and 
Inſpection, were to act, and conform themſelves unto, muſt bear the 

Stamp; and lye under the Regulation, of this Authority: Yet as to the 


Matter and Import, as to the ſorts and quality of theſe Laus, we muſt 


conclude them not to be uniform in all -Places, for that is not to be 
imagin'd, but very various and different, according to the different Ends 
and Cauſes of them, in ſeveral Colonies. 333 , | 
AND on. that account it will ſeem very probable, in thoſe earlieſt 
Ages here, when People were juſt fixing themſelves, . and their Ru- 
lers or Tyr-rhannwyr were diſtributing them into Clans and Societies, 1 
ſay it ſeems very likely then, that Juſtice and Civility, that is, a ſtrict 
inviolable regard of permitting every one to live ſafely, and to enjoy 
his own, without Diſturbance or Oppreſſion, made up the only Legal 
Pacts and Regulations amongſt them, agreed unto by the obeying Peo- 
ple, and equally adjuſted to rhe Honour, Support and Service of their 
Chiefs, and to the Welfare and Safety of every particular Perſon : 
And in that caſe and to that end, there is little doubt to be made, but 
that theſe deputed Chiefs and Proprietors of new Settlements which 
they and their Offspring were to poſſeſs and inhabit, having the ſame 
Authority over their Deſcendants as their Elders had over them, when 
in the like Circumſtances, took great care in the diſtribution of Bods 


and Tribes, not only to aſlign their Bounds, from which Act of aſſign- 


ing I take the name 7yr-rhannwyr with us, Tyranni, Tozaru in other Na- 


nnn 


* If Mankind ſprang from one Man, then the original Pouer wwas one and Mmarchical; if from 
many, as the Heathen Opinion was, then it was Democratical ; the Arguments on either fide will hold 
and are convertible ; for if the original Power was Democratical, then Mankind originally ſprang out of 


many; if Regal and Monarchical, then all People derive their Origination from one Man, of which the 


Scripture is a ſure Warrant, 
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tions to come, but alſo to eſtabliſn ſuch Laws and Proviſions in every 
Aſſignment or Rhandyr 5 Name we ſtill retain) as oblidg d every 
perſon within the Diſtrict, to live peaceably on his own; and alſo to 
contribute according to certain ſtated Rules (which it is not to be ex- 


pected can be now determin d) towards the ſupport of the State and 
Dignity of ſuch, as had Authority to protect and govern them, in 


their particular Colonies. 79 _ 
' AND alſo if it ſhould happen, that any of theſe Chiefs and Ru- 
lers ſhould fo far exceed the Power of a Father, by which he was to go- 


vern juſtly and mildly, as to encroach -over-much on his People's 


Rights and Poſſeſſions, and thereby occaſion the abuſe of that, ar firſt 
laudable Name, Zyrannus, to be what we now call Tyrant; tis not to 
be imagin d, but that in that caſe, ſo obvious to be foreſeen, it was 


conſulted and provided againſt by their wiſe Progenitors in the firſt di- 


{tribution of thoſe Powers, either appointing a League or Union among 
ſeveral neighbouring Colonies, or by having ſome Head or Chief, in- 
heriting by Primogeniture the ſuperior Rights of ſome common Ance- 
ſtor, to be reſponſible unto, and having a paramount Authority and 


Power veſted in him, to correct the Exorbitancies, and to rectify what 
would happen amils, in ſuch Caſes. | Cm 


' AND ſuch Rules and Overtures being very neceſſary among the 
encreaſing Colonies, to avoid Confuſion and Rebellion, we cannot 


think that Noah, Fapheth and Gomer, from whom our Nation deſcended, 
would be wanting in ſupplying us with ſuch political Documents, as 


rended to maintain Peace and Regularity in all our Settlements: Nay, 


for ſome Proof of this, among thoſe Rules which go under the Name 


of the Statutes of the Sons of Noah, the Credit of which is by ſome 
diſputed, but ſtrongly defended by our learned Selden and others, 


we do find one of them to be, De judiciis, viz. of making Deciſions, 


and giving Judgments, which in all probability, related to this Parti- 
cular. | = 
THIS way of governing in the firſt Ages of the World, for I 


only undertake here to account for our firſt planting of theſe Countries, 


before the Titan Princes (who were of our own Race and Language, 
as appears by the Names of ſeveral of them) overſpread Zurope with 
| 3 their 


L.A > _- — 
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* Achmon, 3, e. Bon- ach or Achau; probably ſo called by his Poſterity, as being Head of their Line- 
age. | | 
Vranus, i. e. Vrenin, wr-en (Vir ſupremus) Achmon's Son. 


\ 


Saturnus, i. e. Saf-teyrn (nperator ſtabilis) the firſt fixed and ſetiled Monarch ; Son of Vranns, 


Jupiter, | 


3 
3 
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their Conqueſts, ſeems to be moſt warrantable in it ſelf, as founded 
on the Divine Right of paternal Authority, and alſo very agreeable 
with the word of GOD, which informs us, that all Power is from 
G OD, who having created one Man to people, and miraculouſly pre- 
ſerved another, with his Family, to re-people the World; it plainly 
points out unto us rhe Courſe. and Conveyance of this Power, and as 
plainly ſhews us the form and manner of it: And tho by the Neceſ- 
ſity of Times and Places, and other Exigencies of Human Affairs, this 
Authority and Power became afterwards divided into abundance of lit- 
tle Lordſhips and Principalities, and confined within very ſmall Territo- 
ries and Juriſdictions ;- yet as to the Nature of it, in the moſt diminu- 
tive Colonies, where People obey'd one Chief or Lord, it was as Mo- 
varchical as in the largeſt Kingdoms. G 


IM 


this Affair of Laws and Government, and how they were firſt conſti- 
ruted : Hiſtory ſoon relieves me, proving, what I faid, to our hands, 
by making its firſt accounts, of Hings and Princes reigning not only 
here, bur in every part -of the World it touches upon. It ſhews how 
great Empires were ſoon after the Diſperſion erected, partly by Con- 


- _—— 
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Jupiter, Jovis, i. e. Jevanc (Juvenis Princeps) Saturn's Son. 2 | 
Hercules, i. e. Erchyll (horrendus) a noted Tyrant and deſtroyer of People, „ 
Vulcanus, i. e. Mael gyn, or Mael gynta (M. pro V. ut ſæpe in vocib. Brit.) the Inventer, or firſt 
Wearer of Steel Armour. 5 £216 ” 
Mars, Mayors, i. 6. Mawr-rwyſc, powerful, warlike ; now Maurice or Moris. 
Mercurius, i. e. March-wr, Horſeman, or a ſpeedy Meſſenger ; hence the Britains call'd him Teutates, 
Duw-taith, the Traveller's Deity, | | T4 | 
| Neptunus, i. e. Nof-ddyfn (ſuper aquas natans) à Sea-faring Prince, 
Triton, i. e. Trwydon (per undas vagans) another Sea-Captain, 
Apollo, i. e. ap Haul; Apollinis, ap Heulyn (Filius Solis.) 
| Rhea, Jove's Mother, i. e. Rhies, a Lady or Princeſs. 
Juno, i. e. Gain or Cain, fair; now Gainor. | 
Venus, i. e. Gwen, white. | TE 
Diana, i. e. Di-anaf; ſpotleſs, chaſte, unharm'd. | 
Minerva, i. e. Min-Arfau; . as if, among other Arts, Inventreſs of tempering and ſharpening of Mecha- 
wical Tools and Weapons, | VF - 


£5 Now, if the Signification of Sounds, whereof Names conſiſt, will be allow'd to give good Evidence of 
| _ ewhat Language they were taken from and derived, I think none can make a better Claim to the Etymo- 
logy of theſe Titan Names, agreeable with the known Circumſtances and Quality of the Perſons ſo named, 
than what the antient Celtiſh or Britiſh Tongue evidently doth ; and how this came to paſs, and on 
' what account thoſe Titans, who were afterwards made Heathen Gods, came to have theſe Britiſh Names, 
there being undeniably more of Britiſh than of any other Language in them, I ſhall hereafter have occa- 
fron to mention. More of their Names may have the ſame Origin, but many of our old Words, and by 


=  trhem the way of finding it being loft, theſe I have now produc d will. ſerve to prove that we and they 
= were then one and the ſame Nation, | | | | 


8 2 | fic - 


I need not wade far in theſe deep Obſcurities of Time, to trace 


queſts, and partly by reſuming to the ſurviving Heirs of ſome of the 
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firſt Anceſtors of Nations, the Power, or at leaſt the Submiſſion of 
theſe little Princes, who perhaps owed them on that Right of Primo- 
geniture, what we now call Homage and Dependance: See Geneſis xxvii. 
29. where the Patriarchal Right of diſpoſing Sovereignties by Birth- 
Right is exemplify d: But yet that Right is in ſome caſes forfeitable, 
as in the caſe of Eſau, in this cited Text, and of Ruben in the Firſt 
of Chronicles v. 1. by which it appears that Hereditary Right is not in 
all ene n... et 5 

BUT theſe mighty Hunters, as the Scripture calls them, did not 
long prevail in theſe Weſtern Parts of the World: The raviſhd Power 


um 


wrongfully wreſted, and inſulted upon, ſoon return d to its antient 


Channels, except in a few Places, where that irregular Ambition, re- 
vers d its Courſe, and crept into private Breaſts, ejecting Kings and ſet- 


ting up Repuhlicks: Theſe of old were Wens that grew out of the 
Corruption of kingly Government; yet from the Beginning it was not 


ſo. Eo wg HP £7 $1 

ITT ſhews us alſo, that on the mighty Encreaſe of the Reman Em- 
pire, all Germany, Gallia, Spain and Britain ſwarmd with vaſt Num- 
bers of petty Kings and Sovereigns; and thoſe alſo had many Lords 
and Rulers of People under them, who govern d their own Vaſlals with 
Sovereign Authority. 5 5 

IN Britain theſe little Lords and Rulers confederated together into 
ſorm d Communities of ſeveral Denominations: Trinobantes, Brigantes, 
Iceni, Silures, Ordovices, and many more. Some of theſe had Kings; 
others on occaſion choſe Captains and Leaders to manage their Warfare; 


of which laſt ſort, T take the Ordovices to have been; under which 


Name the Inhabitants of this Iſle of Mona, when the Romans invaded 
us, were reckon d. 8 ; | 

T HIS Cornelius Tacitus ſomewhat plainly intimates, when deſcribing 
the War againſt the Silures and Ordovices, over whom Caractacus was 
General, as he calls himſelf, Plurium Gentium Imperator, Captain Ge- 
neral of many Nations: And yet theſe could be but the Ordovices and 


Silures, divided into many Septs and Tribes, which he calls Nations. 


Hence alſo it was, that Tacitus ſays of the Ordovican Army in that Ex- 


pedition, The Leaders of every Nation (ſays he) went about exhorting 


and encouraging their Men : And giving further account of thoſe Mens 


Courage and Reſolution, he ſays, They bound themſelves, every one by 


Oath [Gentili Religione] according to the Religion of his Country; which 
ſhews that the Body of this 0rdovicas Army conſiſted of petty Lords 
and Toparchs, whoſe little Deminions, or Eluythan had their ſeveral 
Laws and Uſages: A reſemblance of which we find. at this day in the 
Highlands of Scotland, where notwithſtanding the Laws of the fy 
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dom, the Heads and Chiefs of Colonies, which corruptly they call Claus, 

have, or pretend to have, as much commanding Right over their Vaſ- 

ſals, as any German Prince has over his lawful Subjects: And what of 
this Law and Government remain d with the Britains in Wales, I ſhall 

hereafter have another occaſion to mention. 


SECONDLY, As we find of theſe Peoples firſt Laws and Civil 
Conſtitutions, ſo alſo the firſt Religion of the original Colonies of this 
Iſland cannot be now preſum'd to be particularly determin'd, from any 
Schemes of it deliver d to Poſterity : So that all we can judge of the 
Matter, is either à priori, from the natural grounds and cauſe of it; 
or à poſteriori, from the viſible Effects and Conſequences of it, as each 

of theſe occur, and are diſcoverable to us. EF at, 


FROM the firſt of theſe, viz. d priori, I have this to ſay ; that the 
antienteſt of thoſe People who came firſt into this Iſland, being as may 
be well preſumd, by the Calculation of the Encreaſe of Mankind af- 
ter the Flood, within four or five Deſcents at furtheſt, to Noah or one of 
his Sons: It is therefore highly reaſonable to think, that that great 
Leſſon of Omnipotence, Juſtice and Mercy, which GOD taught thoſe 
eight Perſons in the Ark, muſt have been well remembred and contem- 
plated in thoſe early Periods of Time ; and muſt need have wrought in 
the Minds of thoſe People, clear and vigorous Apprehenſions of the 
adorable Attributes of GOD ; and thereby have diſpoſed them to a 
Juſt Senſe in themſelves of their own Meanneſs and Inconſiderableneſs, 
and of their neceſſary and abſolure Dependance, on the ſupream bene- 
ficent Being, they adored and venerated. . | 
THIS ſolid Foundation of true Religion and Worſhip, we may 
well ſuppoſe, was ſo deeply laid and ſettled in the Minds of Men, for 
ſome Centuries after the Univerſal Flood, that many People in their ſe- 
veral Settlements and Colonies, at theſe earlieſt Times, raiſed upon 
it acceptable Adorations of the true, only, ſupream GOD: And con- 
ſequently I may preſume to affirm, that ſome of the firſt Planters of 
this Iſland, being ſo near in deſcent, to the Fountains of true Religion 
and Worſhip, as to have one of Noah's Sons for. Grandſire or Great- 
grandſire, may be well imagin d, to have carried and convey d here 
ſome of the Rites and Uſages of that true Religion, pure and untainted, 
in their firſt propagating of them; tho. I muſt confeſs they ſoon after 
became, as well here as in other Countries, abominably corrupted, and 
perverted into the groſſeſt heatheniſh Fictions and Barbarities. 3 
IF we conſider the antient State of true Religion, we ſhall find. it, 
in the primitive and natural Impreſſions of it, to have been very 
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and central, ſeated only in rhe Heart, and aim'd and directed thence to 


GOD, its true and only Sovereign; and therefore exerting it {elf in 
very few external Rites and Performances, viz. only in thoſe of Obla. 


tions and Sacrifices, wherein the fincere Worſhippers of G O D, in 
thoſe external Acts, both ſubmiſsly recognized and adored the Divine 
Majeſty, and at the ſame time, propitiated and attoned for their own 
acknowledged Guilts and Delinquencies. . 

NOW as this ſhort contracted Scheme of their firſt Divinity was 
ſoon learn d and as eaſily Communicated, fo we may charitably think, 
that very many of our firſt Plancers ſincerely kept to it, in the ſeve- 


ral Advances of their Colonizing Progreſfions, until they came to fix 


and ſettle themſelves ; where and when, as before conſtant Toil and La- 
bour ſerv'd to kindle and unite their Zeal and Devotion towards Hea- 
ven; ſo then Eaſe and Opportunity, ever the Corrupters of the Minds 
of Men, gave them way to trick and ſport with, to bend and vibrate 
that ſacred Lamp of Religion, which at firſt blazed, and (as I may 
ſay) coned directly upwards, diſtorring and dwindling it into almoſt 
infinite Varieties of Idolatrous Modes and Inventions. 5 
I T being granted that Oblations and Sacrifices were the chief pub- 
lick and viſible Acts of the Religion and Worſhip of thoſe antient 


Times, we muſt next conceive, that at that Time, the Warmth and 


Light of that Religion, when in its Purity and Candour, had a very 
apt and natural Tendency, to move and direct thoſe People, at every 


Place they fixed, and choſe to dwell in, to raiſe up Altars to the great 


Deity; on which they offer d and ſent up to Heaven their Thanks and 
Praiſes for its manifold Bleſſings on their Attempts and Adventures ( tis 
very probable) in their 0Z/ations and Sacriſſces of ſuch good Things, as 
the Places they were in afforded: To which Acts and Devotions it 
ſeems they wanted not Rules and Precepts for thoſe Performances, in- 
culcated and communicated to them from Noah himſelf, that great 
Preacher of Righteouſneſs, or at leaſt they might be led and guided to 
it by his great Example, (Gen. viii. 20.) who no ſooner was out of the, 


Ark, but his firſt Work was to erect an Altar, and offer Sacrifice unto 


the Lord. 


TH Us, tis warrantable to think, this great Example, together with 


the Force and Influence of Noahs Exhortations, prevailed on many of 
his Deſcendants, as they proceeded on in peopling the Earth, to erect 
Altars, either of Stone or Earth (for of both ſorts they had) in every 
Country they came into, to offer to GOD, their Adorations and moſt 


ſolemn and grateful Acknowledgments of his Goodneſs unto, and of his 


_ Sovereignty over, the Sons of Men. 


AND 


- 
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AND therefore it is (to proceed on my ſecond Argument in this 


Method, viz. d poſteriori) that from the Effects and viſible Monuments 
of this firſt Religion, we are left ro gueſs ar the Cauſe and Quality of 
ir; of this ſort of Evidence, we have one great Altar of Stone, of con- 
ſiderable bigneſs, upon the Bank of the River Mæne, now in the Pariſh 
of Llan Edwen, which may ſeem to have been, as the biggeſt, ſo the 
firſt and chiefeſt one of the whole Iſland, whereon the Firſt-fruits of 
the Place might be offer d to G OD, by thoſe very firſt Men who came 
into it: Tho afterwards other ſuch Altars were erected for their Reli- 
gious Worſhip and the Performances of OZ/ations and Sacrifices in the ſe- 
veral Colonies of it, of which not a few remain ſtanding here and 
there to this day, FFT 
THESE Altars of Stone (where Stone ſerved to raiſe them up) 
were huge broad flattiſh Stones mounted up and laid flat upon other 
erect ones, and leaning, with a little deelivity in ſome Places, on thoſe 


pitch d Supporters; which Poſture for ſome now unaccountable Reaſons 


they ſeem d to have affected; and were and are to this day vulgarly 
called by the Name of Crom- lech; either from their bending Pofftos, 
which is generally believed; or rather (that bending Poſture being not 
always to be found in every one of thoſe Monuments, nor indeed ap- 
plicable to the Idea and Notion of Crom in our Language) that 
theſe firſt Men (I ſhall adventure to gueſs) carried the Name with them 
from Babel, as they did ſeveral other words, and called it Cerew-lech, 


= ET 1 pg 
IT is not improbable neither, but that they did ſometimes prefix the 


word Czrem or Crew to other things belonging to their Sacrifices, beſides 


Srone-Altars, tho now ſuch Names be quite diſuſed and utterly loſt 
and forgotten; ſave in one or two Places I know, which are called 
| Crem-lwyn, or Cremlyn as generally pronounced; in one of which Places 


there are ſame Stone-Monuments and a ſtanding Cromlech near it (as if 


it had been one of their Cremliynau or ſacrificing Groves) ſhewing 
Tokens of ſome extraordinary Celebration of that Place. 


I have made frequent Enquiries into the Traditions of Places concern- 


ing the Original of theſe Cromlech, and only found them by ſome cal- 
led Coetene Arthur, i. e. Arthurs Quoits: Others would have them to 


from the Hebrew Il SH i. e. Cærem luach, a devoted Stone or Al- 


* 


LA 


be the Sepylchres of ſome renownd Commanders, or great Men of 


Yore, who fell and were interr'd in thoſe Places. Of the firſt, tis uſual 
with the Vulgar to aſcribe all uncouth gigantick Things unto King Ar- 


 - thur, the great Hero of our Britiſp Fables: But in the latter, I deny 
not but there may be ſome probability of Truth, and yet conſiſtent 


enough with what I have ſaid of them; for they might be both Se- 
8 5 CP pulchres 
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pulchres and Altars, in a different Senſe, I mean thoſe of latter Ere- 
ction; becauſe when the great ones of the firſt Ages fell, who were 
eminent among the People tor ſome extraordinary Qualities and Virtues, 


their enamour d Poſterity continued their Veneration of them to their 
very Graves; over which they probably erected ſome of theſe Altars ot 


Cromleche ; on which, when the true Religion faulterd and became de- 
praved and corrupted, they might make Oblations and offer Sacrifices 


to their departed Ghoſts : From this Practice, tis likely, grew the A- 


theofis of the firſt Heroes, and from thence the groſs Idolatries of the 


Gentiles. | 


THERE are alſo huge coped Heaps of Stones in many Places, as 
well in this Iſland as in other Countries, to be yer ſeen ; which I take 


= be the Relicks of ſome antient Modes and Ceremonies of that firſt 


(but by that time perverted) Religion: And theſe Heaps they gene- 


rally call Carnedde, perhaps from 12 n z. e. Aeren Nedh, a coped 
Heap. © 5 Roh | 


IIS believd alſo, that theſe too, are the Burial- places of ſome 


eminent Commanders, who falling, and being interr'd in thoſe Places, 


their admiring Soldiers, as a ſignal Specimen of their Love and Reſpect 
to their Memory, and to make ſhew of their Numbers, carried each 


one his Stone to lay upon their Graves, as they carried Earth in their 
Helmets in other Countries, to raiſe up a Tumulus, or a laſting Monu- 
ment and Memorial of them. But the latter part of this Surmiſe is not 


like to be the true Reaſon of theſe Cumuli; for there are ſome of theſe 


Heaps ſo large, that they required a more numerous Army than ever 
was in this Iſland, to bring every one his Stone to raiſe it up. And 
beſides there are kinds of Stones to be found in ſome of theſe Carnedde, 
that have been carried there, as will appear by the Quality of them, 


from very diſtant Parts of the Country, which will ſeem rather to infer 
that they were the Effects of ſome kinds of Sacrifice, where every Fa- 


mily, or perhaps every particular Perſon, either at ſome peculiar Feſti- 


vals, or occafionally as they chanc'd to paſs by, brought and offerd 


each one his Stone; of which we have ſome Glimmering in the antient 
Compound word Coel. Vaen, uſed to this day, by which is expreſs d 
what is good and valuable: And we have moreover ſome Shadows and 


Remains among us of the very Action in our Coel-ceithie, which per- 


haps were originally private Sacrifices, kindled any where about the 
Houſe, to the Penates or Houſhold-Gods, as the other was Publick and 
Local. And to theſe Coel cezthie People uſe, even to chis day, to throw 
and offer each one his Stone, tho they know not for what: The 7ri/þ 
alſo have theſe Anniverſary Firings, and call them Bpeocval, i. e. Breoch 


Cual. whether from Coel I know not; and they call an Oath, Mionna, 


perhaps 
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perhaps from this word Maen; but tis certain that People in antient 
Times ſwore and made Covenants upon Stones, which might be the 


reaſon the antient Britains put the word Maen in their Form of ſwearing, 


Maen Faco, Maen Elian, corruptly Myn; and the Greeks have ſomething 


like it, when they ſwear Ma 4ia, by their great Jupiter. 
IT may be objected here, that our Coel-ceithie on the laſt of Ocfo- 
ber, were rather ſome continued Memorials either of ſome notable 


Victories obtain d by the antient Britains againſt, or of ſome ſignal De- 


liverances from their Enemies; which is what is generally conceiv'd 
of them. But the word Coel, of which it is compounded, gives ſtronger 
grounds of Probability that it really was ſome ſolemn Appurtenance of 
Religion, tho now quite forgotten, as Coel-bren, Coel-grefydd, and Coelio 


ſeem to intimate, being all words expreſſing ſome Rites and Uſages of 


Religion: But whether the word be Coel Gerth, a dificultate impetratio- 


nis; or Coel Coeth, a peccatorum purgatione ; or Coel Ceith, ab oblatorum 


Aſſtione, I will not pretend to determine. „„ 
THESE Carnedde are in ſmaller Proportions in ſeveral parts of this 


Iſland, tho not taken notice of, becauſe generally the leſſer Heaps are 


hid out of ſight by a covering of Thorns and Buſhes, and ſometimes 


a graſſy Mould or Earth, growing over them ; and of theſe leſſer Heaps 
of Stones, I take the common Tradition to be right, in making them 


originally the Graves of Men, ſignal either for eminent Virtues, or 
* notorious Villanies: On which Heaps every one probably took him- 
ſelf oblig'd, as he paſsd by, to beſtow a Stone, in Veneration of his 
good Life and Virtue, or in Deteſtation of his Vileneſs and Improbity : - 


And this Cuſtom, as to the latter part of the Conjecture, is ſtill practi- 
ſed among us; for when any unhappy Wretch is buried, in Biviis, on 
our Croſs- ways, out of Chriſtian-burial, the Paſſers by for ſome while 


throw Stones on their Graves, till they raiſe there conſiderable Heaps; 


which has made it a Proverbial Curſe, in ſome parts of Wales, to Tay, 


Harn ar dy ben, that is, Il betide thee. T have cauſed one of theſe leſſer 


Cumuli to be open d, and found under it a very curious Urn. And 


tis well known to have been the antient Practice of many other Na- 
tions, to raiſe ſepulchral Heaps, on the Places of the Interment of their 


Dead. | | = 
BUT of the larger Carnedde, ſuch as are in ſome Places to this day, 


of conſiderable Bulk and Circumference ; I cannot affirm them to be 


any other than the Remains and Monuments of antient Sacrifices, the 


— ——— 
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poſitive Rites of Religion and Worſhip at thoſe Times: And tho the 
particular Manner and Circumſtances of that ſort of Worſhip, viz. by 
throwing and heaping of Stones, are found extant in no Records at this 
day, except what we have of the Ancients way of worſhipping of 
Mercury in that Manner; yet ſome Hints there are of it in the moſt an- 
tient Hiſtory of Moſes, particularly of that ſolemn Tranſaction between 
Laban and Facob, which is very ſuppoſable, was an antient Patriarchal 
Cuſtom, univerſally ſpread in thoſe coarſe unpoliſhd Times; and conſe- 
quently might and did, as the viſible Remains of it do ſtill witneſs, pre- 
vail in remoter Countries alſo, and even in this I am gow accounting 
for: | | dts 
THE paſſage I offer for it, is very plain and full to the Purpoſe, as 
to thoſe Countries which Moſes mentions: And while our Monuments 
agree exactly with thoſe Deſcriptions, I take it not unreaſonable, to aſ- 
cribe them to the ſame :Cauſes. 33 
AND Jacob ſaid unto his Brethren, Gather Stones, who brought Stones, 
and made a Heap, and they did eat upon the Heap, Gen. xxxi. 46. Now 
the Deſign of this whole Affair was to .corroborate the Pact and Co- 
venant mutually enter d into, by theſe two Perſons, Jacob and Laban, 
with the moſt binding Formalities and Obligations. Theſe obligatory 
Ceremonies being then, I ſuppoſe, their Law of Nations, and theſe 
Forms univerfally apply d unto by Perſons of different Intereſts and Par- 
ties, as the ſolemneſt Sanction of that Law: The whole Tenour of it 
runs thus; Moreover Laban ſaid unto Facob, behold this Heap, and behold 
this Pillar, which I have ſet between me and thee, this Heap fhall be a 
Witneſs, and this Pillar ſhall be a Witneſs, that I will not come over this 
Heap to thee, and that thou ſhalt not come over this Heap and this Pillar 
we ces . » 5 
THIS whole Affair has no ſemblance of a new Inſtitution, but ra- 
ther a particular Application to a general Practice, becauſe concluded 
by a Sacrifice, the higheſt Act of their Religion, and not to be at- 
tempted by every private Fancy; and not only concluded by a Sacrifice, 
but that ſacred Action ſeems to have been a main part of it, and the 
chief end for which it was inſtituted ; and together with the other Cir- 
cumſtances, make up one ſolemn Religious Ceremony: And Jacob did 
Her Sacrifice upon the Mount, that is, the Heap, and call d his Brethren 
to eat Bread, Gen. xxxi. 54. — os 


— at 


* ny er Ammod fgnifies 4 Pillar, from whence probably our word Aramod, for a Covenant 
_ wight be derived. | | | 
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| NOW by what appears from the Contexts of that Place, this whole 
Tranſaction being a Religious Ceremony, inſtituted to adjuſt and deter- 

- mine Rights and Poſſeſſions in thoſe Times, between different Parties 
and Colonies, as it very probably ſeems ts have been one of thoſe Noa- 


| chidum Statuta, the Statutes of the Sons of Noah, as they called them; 
- ſo 'tis as likely that the Colonizing Race of Mankind brought and car- 
ried with them, ſo neceſſary an Appurtenance of their Peace, and Secu- 
rity of Living, as this Inſtitution was, wherever they came to fix and 
ſertle themſelves; at leaſt the Subſtance of the Ceremony, tho' they 
might here and there vary in ſome Rules of Application; or perhaps 
pervert it to other Uſes than what it was defignd and intended for; 
and conſequently that our larger Heaps and Carzedde, with their ſtand- 
ing Pillars by them, which they generally have, are no other than the 
remaining Marks and Evidences of that Religious Ceremony and Cu- 
ſtom, recorded only by Moſes in that caſe of Jacob and Laban, but pra- 
ctiſed alſo in other Countries, particularly in this Iſland, as will appear 
not improbable by theſe Reaſons, which TI ſhall preſume to offer. 


FIRST, The Adjuſtmenr of Perſonal and Provincial Rights and 
Properties by ſo binding and ſacred an Eſtabliſhment, as this ſeems to 
have been, was as neceſſary, and conſequently as likely, to have 
been convey'd ( and made uſe of ) here, among our Communities and 
Settlements, as into thoſe Countries where Moſes has ſo particularly 
deſerib d it. | | HC 


|  SEFCONDEYL, Why ſhould our Heaps and Carnedde agree ſo ex- 
actly, in their Make and Poſition, with the Deſcription which Moſes 
gives of thoſe other ones in the Land of Haran? And, N 


H IRD LIT. How ſhould our Columns and Pillar-Stones come to 
| be generally plac d near our Heaps, as thoſe deſcrib d by Moſes were, 
if it was not, that both that Cuſtom there and this here proceeded from 
one Origin, the Patriarchal Practice. | 


' THIS conſider d, it will remain probable that our Carnedde, agree- 
ing in their Make and Circumſtances with thoſe Heaps, are no other 
than the remaining Monuments of that moſt antient Religious Cere- 
mony, taught perhaps by the Sons of Noah, if not derivd from ante 
Diluvian Preſidents, tho it happen d to be mention d, only by Moſes in 
that Circumſtance of Facob and Laban, in the Land of Haran; Agree- 
ment and Congruity of Make, Poſition, and peculiar Circumſtances, do 
generally betoken Identity of uſe _ Practice. on. 
HE | | . - 
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BESIDES theſe Cumuli, we have alſo long pitch d Stones, or great 
rude Columns, ſtanding ſometimes ſingly, ſometimes many together, 
ſometimes in ſome order, and ſometimes without any, in many Places 
of this as well as of other Countries; and commonly calld by the Inha- 
bitants, Meini Hirion, Meini Gwyr, - Lleche, or the like, as they pleaſe 
to fancy; which I have preſum d to conjecture alſo, to have been Memo: 
rials of ſome of our firſt Planters original Cuſtoms and Ceremonies. _ 

I will not ſay they were erected on the ſame account with that of 
Jacob in Bethel, Gen. xxviii. 18. But if it be allow d to us to gueſs in 
this Matter, they ſeem to me rather to haye taken their Origin, 
from that general Bent and Ambition of Mankind, to perpetuate, and 
as much as they could, to immortalize their otherwiſe frail and pe- 
riſhing Names, in thoſe laſting and durable Monuments : Of which the 

Tower of Babel was a great and general Specimen, Let us make us a 
Name, Gen. xi. 4. as the Pillars of Rachel and Abſalom are full and preg- 
nant particular Inſtances : Gen. XxXV. 19. 2 Sam. xviii. 18. 

THESE rude erected Pillar-Stones, tho ar firſt perhaps ſet up for 

good and warrantable Purpoſes, might, and we may well believe, did 
become afterwards in theſe Countries (as we find the like ſort of Pil- 

lars to have been in other Countries about Syria and Paleſtine) the Ob. 
jects of Idolatrous Worſhip. For whether they clad and dreſs d up the 

Pillars here, into the ſhapes of Men, or made them Supporters of 
thoſe twiggen Images Cæſar mentions, ar ſuch Times as they were 

worſhip' d, is uncertain ; yet ſure we are, that the antient Fews in thoſe 
mention d Countries, made Idols of them, and frequently worſhip'd 
them, as appears plainly in 2 Tings xvii. 10. They made them Images, 
i. e. ſtanding Pillars, ſays the Sacred Hiſtory, and Groves upon every high 
Hill, and under every green Tree. Now tis evident the original Word in 
this Text, however the Seventy and ſubſequent Tranſlators came to 
render it, Images, is Matzebah, i. e. a rude unhewn unefhgiated Pillar- 

Stone, juſt the ſame ſort as thoſe of Jacob, and Rachel, and Alſalom 
were; every of which are expreſs'd in Scripture by the ſame word Mat- 
zebah, from Fatzab, to pitch or erect ¶ Tæelom, Pezel, Teraph being in 
the Original Tongue the conſtant Appellatives of a true Image) by 
which tis manifeſt that theſe rude, unſhapen Pillars, ſuch as Jacob's, 
Rachel's and Alſalom's are deſcribd to have been, were by thoſe Apo- 
ſtatizing Fews undoubtedly worſhipd. 1 . 

NOW all this conſider d, it will appear probable, ſince we have 

ſuch plenty of theſe Pillar: Stones among us, exactly correſponding to 
the Deſcription, given by infallible Authority, of thoſe in Syria and 
Paleſtine, which were undoubredly worſhip'd by the Idolatrous Fews, 
I fay it will appear probable that ours were ſo too, and that wicked 


Cuſtom 


— 
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Cuſtom and Uſage of adoring them at length prevail d with them and us 
too, from a Reſpect and Veneration at firſt given to them as Symbols 
and Memorials of ſacred Things, which, it ſeems, our Prieſts and 
Druids ſoon learn'd from their Neighbours, or rather found convey'd 


here by the firſt Planters, and then improv'd them with their other 


Symbols of Heaps and Altars, unto a conſiderable Part of their Reli- 
gious Syſtem ; of whom, and of which I ſhall next proceed to men- 


SECT. VIIL 


Of the Antient Druids; Of their Choice of the ISLE of 


SS with, and conformable to Nature, under ſuch and ſuch 
Circumſtances, and moſt agreeable with the Truth of Records and Ap- 


pearances of Things; by which Method IT am oblig d to lay down, as 


a firm Foundation, Firſt, That a ſet Form of Speech; Secondly, That 
a determin d Scheme of Laws; and, Thirdly, That a fſettld Syſtem of 
Religion, jointly and naturally adher'd to, and accompany d the divided 


| Knots and Societies of Mankind, in the various Advances of their 
' Progreſſion and Travels, and were convey d with them into what Coun- 


try ſoever they fix d and ſettled in. 


THIS being ſuppoſed, it will in the next Place be very obvious 
and natural to think, that each of theſe primary Acquiſitions, viz. Lau- 


guage, Laws and Religion, as they were at firſt more rude and contract- 
ed, more rough and unpoliſhd, only proportiond and adapted to the 
meer Neceſlities of Life, and to the then narrow and conciſe Perfor- 
mances of Divine Worſhip; ſo when the ſeveral Tribes and Claſſes of 


People began to fix and ſettle themſelves into form'd and regular So- 
cieties; then I ſay theſe Acquiſitions, theſe rational Ads of Human 
„ | Late. 
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Life, on to open and diſplay themſelves, to ſcour off their original 


| Rudenefles, and to appear here and there more prompt, uſeful and com. 


prehenſive : The Langaages in a ſhort Time became more Trim and Co- 
pious : The Laws more Nervous and Vigorous, juſtly ſuited to the Ad- 
vantages of Communities: And Religion, the Miſtreſs of all, variegated 


and ſet her ſelf off, in multitudes of pompous Shews and Appear- 


ances. | | | - 
TOGETHER with theſe firſt Acquiſitions of Mankind, grew up 
the leaſurely Improvements of Natural and Metaphyſical Knowledge, 
tho' theſe I confeſs have been much influenc'd and directed by the Tra- 
ditional Cabala, chiefly cheriſhd and preſerv d, in Schold Patriarchali, in 
the Patriarchal Repoſitory, with which the prime Sophi of many of the 
firſt Nations (tis allow'd ) had frequent Intercourſes and Communica- 
tion. „„ 
NOW towards this Improvement of Natural and Supernatural Know- 
ledge, in theſe early Ages of the World, we may obſerve many Helps 
ind Advantages to acctew naturally, to theſe firſt Eſtabliſhers, as well 


of Atts, as of Empire, in the many Regions and Countries they came 
into. 5 1 „ | 


FIRST, Their moſt important indefatigable Endeavours (in arts 


Signorum) in framing, enlarging and poliſhing of Languages gave them 
occaſion ro make ample Diſcoveries into the Nature, 
Concatenations of Things, to which their excogitated Sounds, and new 


abirudes and 


form d Words, were in a regular Structure of Speech, to have an agree- 


able Reference and Proportion. 


SECONDLY, Their profound elaborate Diſquiſitions into the 


Grounds and Reaſons of Laws and Governments, which they were then 
every where forming, gave them occaſionally conſiderable Inſight into 


the Manners, Inclinations and Tempers of Men, and into the Natures 
and Differences of Human Paſſions. | 


THIRDLY, Their ſerious Warmth and Concernedneſs for the Af 
fairs of Religion, prompted and rais'd their Thoughts ro more Divine 
Contemplations, gave them Proſpects of a furure Being, and ar length 
put them upon many clear and diſtinct Ideas of Divine and Superna- 


_ tural Objects. And as theſe three Particulars, namely, Language, Laws 


and Religion, have been the earlieſt and moſt apply'd to, and important 
Conſideration of Mankind, ſo they have among other Advantages, to 
the Happineſs of People, been the freſheſt and earlieſt Grounds, which 
ME” gave 
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gore Growth and Improvement unto Natural, Moral and Metaphyfical . 


dciences. 


THUS the growing Race of Mankind having no ſooner fate them- 


ſelves down in diſtin ſettled Nations (which Strabo out of Eph 


rus, branches at firſt into theſe four, v. Scythe, Indi, Athiopes and 
Celtz) but a ſet of Men in each of theſe Diviſions, we may well ima- 
gine, put their Heads at work, and began to cheriſh the Seeds of Know- 
ledge, partly natural and latent in them, and partly acquird by oral 
Traduction from the Patriarchal Cabala; in the latter of which the ante 
Diluvian Knowledge in all its Branches was carefully preſeryd, and 
eminently flouriſi d. 5 „ 
THESE Men of Thought and Speculation, whoſe chief Province 
was to enlarge the Bounds of Knowledge, as their Fellows were to do 
thoſe of Empire, into what W or Climate ſoever they came, as 
they were generally Curious themlelyes in impoſing Names agreeable 
with the Natures and Properties of Things and Actions; ſo they them- 


ſelves likewife came to be nam d and diſtinguiſh'd by others, by Appel- 


lations peculiarly agreeable with, and ſignificative of, ſome moſt noted 
and remarkable Circumſtance of their publick Tranſactions and Appea- 
trance. | 8 = „ 
ON this account, I take it, the IJudians called their great Promoters 
of Civility and Humanity, Brachmans, probably from a primitive word, 
they might carry with them, Barach, to praiſe and celebrate: And no 
doubt the Æthiopiaus and Scythians gave to theirs alſo ſuitable Appella- 
tives at that Time, tho now forgotten: And thus it was that we the 
Celtæ came to name our firſt Maſters of Knowledge, Druids, from the 


Celtiſb word Derw, as tis generally thought; and that becauſe theſe 


Men ſeem'd paſſionately affected to that Tree, and under which tis 
certain they frequently appear d in every ſolemn and publick Trans- 
. %% 55 | „ 
T IS indeed acknowledg'd on all hands, that the antient Druids had 
their Name from Derw, whether from the Greet or Celtiſp, which differ 
not much in ſound, is not material to enquire; but that their Cuſtom of 
celebrating the Oak and uſing of form d Groves for their publick Mini- 
ſtrations and ſolemn Performances, proceeded from the Example and 
Imitation of Abraham, doing the like under the Oaks of Mamre, Gen. 


Xviii. x. tho it be the general Opinion, yet I ſhall take leave to vary 


from it, and to ſuppoſe further that both Abrahim and They took up 


this Cuſtom from a more antient Pattern, viz. the ante Diluvian Pra- 
ctice. I have already hinted how the antient Heathens did many things 
relating to Religion, according to, and agreeing with, rhe recorded Cu- 
| . „ ſtoms 
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ſtoms of the primitive Fews ; not that they took them up from thoſe 
Jews, by way of Example and Imitation, but as they both, as well 
thoſe Jews as the antient Centiles, follow'd a more antient Copy, the 
Mitzoth, the ſacred Patriarchal Rubrick. 
I Is known that a Tree was of very ſacred Uſe in Paradiſe : Twas 
a Tree [Gopher] which G OD peculiarly deſign d for the building of the 
Ark; and on a Tree the Salvation of the World was to be accompliſh'd ; 
a Tree therefore being thus celebrated by Almighty Providence, we may 
ceaſe to admire, that devout Antiquity placed ſo much facredneſs on it, 
as to make Groves their firſt and antienteſt Temples and Places of Di- 
vine Worſhip: And of what Species that Tree was, which had on ir ſo 
much of the Eye of Providence, whatever pleaſant Stories the Rabbins 
and Talmudiſts may relate of it, ſince it is equally uncertain to us, what 
one kind of all the Trees in the World it was, we may be then rather 
inclin'd to take here the word of Antiquity, and not improbably ſuppoſe, 
that they pitch'd not on the Oak, paid their greateſt Veneration to it, 
and ſome of them (if the common Sentiments be right ) took their 
Name and Character from it, but upon very prevailing Reaſons, tho 
now unknown unto us. 8 5 
THE Truth of all this is very apparent both in Divine and Hu- 
man Records, that the Oak of all the Trees in the World hath been of 
moſt ſpecial Regard and Veneration with devout Antiquity, in their Sa- 
cred Religious Performances. Of which to clear the Way to the un- 
folding the Grounds and Reaſons of the antient Druidical Inſtitution 
among us, I ſhall proceed on with the following Inſtances. 
FIRST, The ſacred Scriptures do aſſure us, that the firſt Temples 
or Local Conſecrations recorded there were Groves of Oak: Under 
which GOD himſelf appeard; Angels were entertain'd ; Covenants 
were formd ; Oblations and Sacrifices offer d; and whatever elſe be- 
longed to the Dignity of G O D's Houſe, and to the ſacredneſs of Di- 
vine Worlhip, under the Patriarchal Oeconomy, were viſible in Groves 
and Oak-Holts. And Abraham (ſays Mofes) paſſed through the Land to 


the place of Sichem MIR WV ad allon Moreh, viz. unto the Oaks or 


Oak-Grove of Moreh, where the Lord appeared unto him, ſaying, Unto thy 


| ſeed will I give this land, and Abraham builded there an altar unto the 
Lord, Gen. xii. 6, = . 


ALSO we read, That al the men of Sichem gathered together, and 
all the men of Millo, and went and made Abimelech king, by the Oak of 
the Pillar, (Judges ix. 6.) Nay, in that very Place, and of that very 
Pillar, the Author of the Book of Joſhua ſays, That Foſhua took a great 


ſtone, 


* 
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fone, and ſet it up there, that is, in Sichem under the Oak, which was 
to be taken for the Sanctuary of the Lord, (Joſbua xxiv. 26.) On theſe 
luculent Teſtimonies of Divine Scriptures, the learned Dickinſon breaks 
/ BOOT (0-1 . e Hg e 
E,; primos Sacerdotes Quernos ! En Patriarchas Druidas! 


SECONDLY, That the Feathers practis d, and their moſt cele. 
brated Authors affirm'd the ſame (Sacra Fovi Quercus) is evident beyond 
Controul : Nay, that it was not only the Britiſb and Gauliſb Druids who 

admit d and venerated that Prince of Trees; we find alſo the Zeatheys 
about Syria and Paleſtine to have retaind the ſame fondneſs to it: For 
when the apoſtatizing Fews forſook the Law of their GO D Fehovah, 
and abandond themſelves unto the Idolatrous Practices of their hea- 
thenith Neighbours, what did they do? They ſacrificed (ſays the ſacred 
Text) upon the tops of Mountains, and burnt Incenſe upon Hills, under 
Oaks, and Poplars, and Elms, (Hoſea iv. 13.) Under every thick Oak they 
did offer ſweet Sacrifice unto all their Idols, Ezek. vi. 13. 
T O reduce what has been ſaid, to the Place and Subject of my En- 
quiry, I ſhall affirm from the foregoing Evidence, That this prime Cele- 
bration of Oak-Groves already mention d, being of Patriarchal, if not 
of Divine Inſtitution; and our Weſtern Celtæ ſo reſolutely tenacious of 
it, and ſo zealouſly devoted to it, that their Coryphæi, their firſt and 
chiefeſt Maſters of Knowledge, the Druids, took their Diſtinction and 
Character from it; I ſay it being ſo, we may well conceive that theſe 
venerable Religioniſts of the Age (Religion in its general Idea being the 
chief concernment of Mankind, and Knowledge its Rule and Direction; 
to both which theſe Religious Druids eminently laid Claim and Tipe! | 
had Charms enough in their Skill and Knowledge, in their Addreſs an 
Converſation, to obtain to themſelves the chief Poſts of Management 
wherever they reſided; and when obtain d, to ſecure their Credit and 
Reputation, and thereupon, to bear up a Port and Authority (no hard 
thing for them to do in that eaſy obſequious Age) in order to maintain 
the chief Stroke, in the Conduct of all publick and private Affairs, 
among their Fellow-Citizens, wherever they happend to fix and ſet- 
UG © os Tt „ ge Ha | 
UPON this Bottom theſe inſinuating Prieſts, we may well imagine, 
ſoon wound up themſelves to a Reputation and Power to preſcribe and 
give Laws to others; and when ſo, their next Step was to provide for 
and eſtabliſh themſelves: And eaſily perceiving that the propagating 
of Knowledge was beſt upheld and continued (they being no Men of 
Letters) by. fix'd and. ſettl d Ds and Societies. me 
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two ſorts ; Firſt, Natural, ſuc 


caſting about for the moſt commodious Place to eſtabliſh their Model, 
chey might quickly find and obſerve the Iſle of Mona to ſurpaſs all other 


Places in the Britiſp Territories, in thoſe Advantages they ſought for; 
and when found our, their Authority might foon prevail, to get them. 
ſelves poſſeſs d of, and eftabliſhd in it. e TA 


THE Advantages they might chicfly ſeek for, were to be of theſe 
| R as were moſt agreeable with, and ſer- 
viceable to the Deſigns; and, Secondly, Political, ſuch as beſt ſecured. 
the Ends of their intended Eftabliſhnent : And all theſe preſented them- 
ſelyes eminently conſpicuous in this corner of the Land, the Ifle of 
Hona, now calld Angleſey. : ES e 


"OURS 7 Its natural Appearance and Proſpect might well enough "= 
dear to them the Choice of it for their Seat and Habitation : It was an 
Mand, and therefore fitteſt of any Place (as being more folitary and leſs. 


© Incommoded with the Affrightments of War and Fumults) to give firſt 


=_ 


theſe Men of "Thought and Retirement, and: in a-manner enforce them 


ſuck to. the Infant-Muſes ; and to afford the earlieſt Stroaks and Linea- 
ments to the growth of Knowledge; it was a pleaſant Iſland; every 
thing, as the Quality of the Soil and Temperature of its Air give us to 
ſuppoſe, in the Flower and Vigour of Nature: It breathd a cheerful 


guick ning Air: "Twas a more plain and level Country than any of its 
neighbouring Regions, and yet variegated into a pleaſing Diverſity of 
Elevations and Vallies: It was plentifully purl'd with Springs, and 


fprinkl'd, with Rivulets: It had a benign. enlivening Sun, a pregnant 
fruitful Soil; enrich'd on all ſides with the Bounties of the Sea; and 


adorn'd with the Wealth and Beauties of the Land; and above all (as 


the Nature of the Soil makes us believe alſo) they found ir ſtor d with 


many. ſpacious Groves of their admird beloved Oak. In ſhort, what- 


ever contributed to maintain the Body in a ſound Athletic Temper ; to 
enliven the Soul in her briskeft Operations; or to inform her with va- 
riety of Objects, was not wanting here; Nature having made (it ſeems) 
this little Place, as it were the Model of the great Iſle of Britain; 


whatever ſhe has delineated there in greater Draughts, her Pencil has 


Epitomiz'd, has contracted here in parvo: No one ſort of Thing al- 


moſt, in the Work of Nature to be found out in the great Iſle of Bri- 


tain, but may be ſampl'd, as near as Nature can admit, with ſomething. 
of the kind, even in her greateſt ſcope of Varicties, within the Iſle of 


SECONDLY, A Political Conſideration likewiſe of the Advan- 
tages of irs Site and Poſition, we may well ſuppoſe, did no leſs oblige. 


0 


4 
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to it: The Advantages theſe, 


FIRST, Tt was an Iſland defended by the Sea on every fide, and 
therefore beſt fortify d and ſecur d againſt the Alarms and Occurfions of 


prevailing Aggreſſors, at that Time frequent in Inland Countries; thoſe 


paſſions as yet crawling on Land, having not then learn d to ſwim on 


Seas: And tho it was divided from the Continent Land, by an Arm- 


of Sea, able to fafe-guard them from all Approaches of Danger, yet 


they were near enough to it to receive their Friends, or communicate 


wich them any hour in the Year. - 


SECONDLY, It was of a juſt Proportion and Latitude within it 


ſelf, adaptable to the Ends intended, that is, Solitude and Safety: Ir 


was not too big and of too large an Extent, whereby it might nouriſh 
Parties and Factions, which might endanger its Repoſe and Tranquillity:; 


It was not too ſmall and fcanty, to enfeeble and ſtarve it ſelf, but 


was (as I ſaid) of a juſt bigneſs and proportion, to ſupport and, main- 
rain it ſelf in Plight and Vigour, in Safety and Security at all Acci- 
dents: And particularly fitred to have its Rule and Government mould- 
ed to a ſort of Monaftick Oeconomy, which theſe Druids were now 


introducing. Theſe ſpecious Ad vantages both of Quality and Situation, 
ſo fortunately conſociating and ſorting with the Deſigns and Genius of 


theſe Men, might probably by the Eulogies abroad of it, give the firſt 


hints ro Antiquity, of bolting their Hyperboles of Ehſffan Fields, and 


Fortunate Iſlands. | 


HAVING ſet down the Grounds and Reaſons I conceiv'd moſt na- 


tural and ſuitable, of the Origin and Inſtitution of theſe Heatheniſh 
Prieſts, and of their Eſtabliſhment in the Iſle of Mona; yet before I 
proceed to account for their Philoſophy and Diſcipline, and other Par- 
riculars of their Eſtabliſhments, there is one Objection which I ſhall be 


oblig d in this place to remove, tho hereafter the Method I propoſe in 


this Writing, will directly lead me to a more clear and particular evin- 
cing of it, which is this; 55 . 
ALT HO the Hypotheſis of the Original of Druidiſm, and of their 
choice of the Ile of Mona, for their principal Seat and Habitation, as 


1 


here aſſerted, may be granted to be coherent and rational; yet as- to 
Reality of Exiſtence and Truth of Fact, the whole may be a Nuzquam 
Conſtans, a meer Chimæra, without producing Proofs d gaſteriori, to 


_ evince the, Hiſtorical Certainty of ir, at leaſt of the latter part of it, 
that is, of their fixing and * in this Iſland, which is all that 
FL | 5 = 


to that Choice, than thefe laſt mention d Smiles of Nature, allure them 
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is requiſite in this Matter; and that I ſhall endeavour not to fail to 


N 


— 


do, by theſe Evidences; Firſt, By antient uncontradicted Traditions; 
Secondly, By the Teſtimony of unexceptionable Authors; and, Thirdly, 
by certain Marks and Footſteps of Antiquity to this day extant in 


many Places: Which three forts of Evidence concurring together, and 


being fairly proved in their proper place, give me hopes to take away 
the force of this ObjeQion with unprejudiced Men; and that ſuch will 
take ir here for granted, that ſuch Men there were, and that they 
choſe (on what Grounds and Motives tis no great matter) their chief 


Seat and Reſidence, in this Ifle of Mona or Angleſey. 5 
REFERRING therefore our Aſſurance of this Thing to what 


will in the next Section appear on the Proofs of Fact and Evidence, I 


may here with better warrant proceed to ſome other circumſtantial Con- 


ſiderations of the Point in hand, that is, Firſt, I ſhall give ſome previous 
Hints of theſe Religious Perſons firſt Steps in the Progreſs of their Im- 
provements in the way of Knowledge; and then proceed, Secondly, To 
obſerye and account for their Philoſophy and Diſcipline ;. 7hirdly, For 
their diſtin Orders and Societies; Fourthly, For their Authority and 


Power; and, Fifthly, For their ſacred Things and Places: In ſome of 


which Particulars, namely, in their Philoſophy and Morality, we may 
obſerve theſe Religious Druids to have ſignaliz d themſelves, in that 
great and ſolemn Work of raiſing and improving the Faculties of Man- 
kind, and of advaneing and fuiting unto proper ends all the parts of 


true, ſolid, and inſtructive Knowledge, in theſe Weſtern parts of Eu- 


rope, not only before others, but alſo above and beyond the then or- 


0 dinary Means and Meaſures. And here let no one deſpiſe, and think 
the accounting for the Affairs and Tranſactions of theſe Men, to be 


vain and frivolous; who have in their Time -deſerved ſo well of the 
World, and whoſe Characters and Actions were eſteem'd worthy to be 
recorded, and tranſmitted to our hands, even by the greateſt of antient 
Authors. 1 5 


FIRST therefore, we are to conceive, according to the Hypotheſis 


already laid down, that the firſt Step in the Improvement of Human 
Faculties, and of applying them, in the way of Knowledge and Pra- 
ctice, unto uſeful and inſtructive Ends and Purpoſes, was in this Weſtern 
part of the World, begun and ſet on by a few thoughtful Perſons here 
and there, who afterward Confociating and Aſſembling together, be- 
gan to ſettle Principles, and ro form their little Platforms and Inſtitu- 
tions, in a Verbal diſcurſive way, to which they ever after cleavd, neg- 
lecting the uſe of Letters, as an Innovation inconſiſtent with their more 
antient Eſtabliſhments; which may be one Argument of the Seniority 
| = TT | of 
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of this learned Sect, to all thoſe other People, who have ſet up by 
the help of Letters; beyond which, excepting the antient Druidin IL 
think there are few Pretenders. e F 


ALT HO they made no uſe of Books, yet by what we read of 


them, we find that their Schemes extended to all the uſeful Parts of 
Learning, which they couch d under apt ſignificant Words, and depoſi- 


ted by them in Rhythmical Compoſitions, unto a peculiar Claſs of their 


Society, whom they call Beirdd, I take it from the original word * Pa- 
radd, to divide and diſtinguiſh, that is, whom they ſeparated and di- 
. ſtinguiſhd from the reſt, for their extraordinary Talent of Memory, 
unto that peculiar work | + Cof-weithie or Cif-wydde ] of Recording and 
Reciting on Occaſions, the various Theorems and Explications of their. 
whole Syſtem of Knowledge. 5 e 
Plurima ſecuri- fudiſtis Carmina Bardi. Lucan. 


SE COND LY, The deliver d and caught Philoſophy. and Learning 
of this Druidical Set, ſeem d in the general. Air of it, to be moſtly. 
Symbolical and Ænigmatical, eſpecially che Moral Part of it; agreeing 


in that with the Traditional Cabala of the Fews : In imitation of which 
the moſt antient Things among the Heathen Philoſophers, have been. 
ſhrouded in Veils and Obſcurities, Kat gail ris Agiies dmyuded cs d ropbey-· 
Focus giaocopirar, Tays Diogenes Laertius of theſe Druids, they affirm 

they taught Obſcurely and. Ænigmatically their Points of Philoſophy. 
From hence tis likely other Sects- and Parties, as Clemens Alexandrinus 


(Strom. 5.) obſerves, uſually couch'd the graveſt parts of their Learning 


iy, vH bie, Under theſe Involutions and Shadows; and which afterwards 
Pythagoras advanc d unto the higheſt Improvement that way, from whom 


the imitating Greeks took it into Vogue, and amusd the World with. 


their Mythologies and Riddles. 


BUT in particular, as to the Parts and Diviſions: of that Philoſo- 


phy, ir was as others generally are, wiz. either an Expoſition or a 
Regulation of Nature; that is, was chiefly aim d and directed, either to 


the unfolding the Abſtruſities of her Phœnomena, or to the regulating 


the Obliquities and Diſorders of her Operations. The firſt being ſpe- 


culative and properly Philoſophy. ; the other practical and properly Dif. 


cipline; of which in their. order. 


i. 
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* Parad, a Wall or Separation, we retain | till in our Tongue, . 
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FRS, Of cheir Philoſophy, ſo propetly call'd, they ſeem d, if we 
credit Antiquity, to have taken a full Draught of the Theory of Nature, 
according to the Gage of that Time; they made quick Re-ſearches into 
her Principles and Operations; Zoe præter Naturalem etiam Moralen 
exercuiſſe Philoſophiam, ſays Strabo; beſides the Natural, as if that hag 
been their chief Province, they profeſs d alſo Moral Philoſopliy. 


BUT in the Management of the Natural, whether their Principles, 
on which they generally explicated Things, were Corpufcularian, or 


Complex and Elemental, I cannot determine, but am inclin'd to believe 


them to have been the former, as more agreeable with the Sydonian 


Philoſophy, which was plainly Atomical ; and with which our celebra- 
ted Druids, on account of our moſt antient Commerce and Traffick 


with the Phevicians, muſt have had no ſmall Acquainrance and Com- 


munication. 


' THEY deeply conſider d Nature, in her largeſt Extent, in her Sy- 
ſtems, in her Motions, in her Magnitudes and Powers: In all which 
they ſeem d to Cabalize, as Cæſar, who beſt knew them, gives us this 


Account of them, Multa preterea de ſideribus atque eorum motu, de Mundi 
ac Terrarum Magnitudine, de rerum Natura diſputant, ſays he, They diſ 
pute many things of the Stars and of their Revolutions, of the Magnitude 
ef the World, and of the Parts thereof, and of the Nature of Things : 
_ -( Caf. de Bell. Gall. Lib. 6.) To the ſame purpoſe Pomponius Mela 


(Lib. 3. Cap. 2.) ſpeaks of their acute Diſcourſes of the Syſtem of the _ 
World, of their deep Inſight into Natural Cauſes, ro which he adds 


Geography, as Pliny (Lib. 3. Cap. 1.) does Magick and Medicine. All 


which were Acquiſitions very neceſſary to uphold the Digniry and Power 


"theſe Druids had obtain d over the People through a great part of Eu- 
rope. 1 285 


NOW their Phiſiology being ſo comprehenſive, as to take in, with 


the Theory of Nature, Aſtronomy, Geometry, Medicine and Natural 


Magick; and all this upon the Corpuſcularian Hypotheſis, as it may 
ſeem very probable from their antient frequent Commerce, by means of 
the Tyrian and Sidonian Traders, with the Phenician Philoſophy ; par- 
ticularly with the Placits of Mochus the Sidonian, whom our learn'd Sel- 
zlen takes to be Moſes: I ſay, befides theſe noble parts of Natural 
Knowledge, their Metaphyſicks likewiſe made ſtrong Flights, partly on 


the Strength of their own Ratiocination, as in the Unity of the Deity ; 

The Immortality of the Soul of Man; and other conſequent Dogmara : 

And partly alſo from Cabaliſtict Traditions, as in that of the Conflagra- 

tion of the World; the Præ- exiſtence of Souls, and Tranſmigration of 
| them 
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them from one Vehicle to another; the Propitiation of Sacrifices, and 
many more Particulars of that fort, which they ſtrongly profeſs d and 
taught; tho indeed as to that one, of the Unity of the Godhead, the 
Stream of Idolatry towards the latter end of their Time bore ſtrong up- 
on them, and deflefted them from their profeſs d Monot heiſin, to give 
Divine Worſhip to Medioxumate Gods; ſuch as Taranis, or Jupiter; He- 
, or Mars; Belus, Belatucadrus, i. e. Bel y duw Cadarn; Teutates'; 
lin, i. e. Ap heulin, or Apollo; Diana, and Audraſtes, or Victoria, i. e. 
Duwies yr Anraith; and ſome ſay that Mercury, who likely was this 
Teutates, or Duw-taith, the great Conductor of Travels and Expedi- 
tions, was of chief Reſpect among them; but theſe were Errors lately 
crept among them, or they worſhip d the one God, under theſe ſeveral: 
Titles and Appellations. 5 . | ps 
THA theſe. eminent parts of Philoſophy, both Natural and Me- 
taphyſical (acquir d, as I ſaid, by the early Acquaintance they had with 
the Phenician Learning) flouriſhd for ſome while among our antienx 
Druide, we may well take it for granted on the word of theſe excelleng 
Authors I have now mention d. But of what ſort their Notions and 
Explications of Things were, tho amongſt us all Remains and Foot- 
| ſteps of them are quite loſt and periſhd; yet we have much to gueſs, 
that they were the ſame or very near a-kin, with what Pythagoras Sa- 
wins ſometime after, about the Sixtieth O/ympzad, fetch d alſo from the 
Diſciples of the ſaid Mochas, (as Famblichus in the Life of Pythagoras 
affirms he did) and left recorded in his 1:a/ick School; or at leaſt the 
ſaid Pythagoras might well have borrow'd from his nearcr Neighbours, 
the Gaulifh Druids, the chief Points of his Philoſophy, who had had 
them before from Phænicia, and convey'd them that way to Day. And 
What it was that made up the greateſt part of the Philoſophy of Py- 
thagoras. (beſides what we have recorded and preſerved unto us by 
his own Scholars) Democritus and Leucippus of old, Galileo and Gaſſey- 
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dus of late, have ſufficiently taught us. 


SECOND LY, As to the Diſcipline of theſe Druids, or that Pra- 
ctical part of their Philoſophy which refer d to, and concern d either: 
their own Eftabliſhment and Society, or the People over whom they pre- 
ſided and govern d; I find, it mainly conſiſted of, and exerted it ſelf in, 
theſe three Particulars; Firſt, In the Conduct and Management of 
themſelves; Secondly, In Acts of publick Deciſions and Judicarure ;. 
and, Thirdly, In the ſolemn Rites and Performances of — Which 
brings me to the. Third Obſervation propoſed,” that is, the Orders and 
Societies. LR EE 1 i 
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FIRST then, as to the Regulation of theniſelves, and the prime 


Eſtabliſhment of their Societies and Orders; their Politicks feem'd to 


have been very cautelous and extreamly provident, in the uniform Plot 
and Model of their Conſtitution. They ſubmitted themſelves under 


one, to be unlimited{y obey'd and to be ſolely guided by, in the weigh- 
, tieſt Conduct of Affairs. And then they divided their whole Body into 
- diſtin Claſſes and Fraternities, ſuited and proportion'd to the ſeveral 
Parts and Employments of their Function and Office; and in matter of 


Occonomy and Claſſical Regiment, they were ſorted in an agreeable Su- 


_ bordination and Dependance of one Order and Society upon another, 


and of all upon one Chief, or Metropolitan, if I may fo call him. 


of their inferior Orders, met yearly in a certain conſecrated Place, at 


' THIS Chief or Head Druid had a ſupream Metropolitical Power, 
not only over their own Collegiate Societies, but alſo over the ſeparate 
Communities and Governments of People, thro the whole Nation, as 
Cæſar expreſly affirms ; His omnibus Præeſt Unus (ſays he) gui ſummam 
inter eos habet Auftoritatem : Over all theſe (meaning the whole Order 
of them) there is one ſupream Head and Governour, to whoſe Juriſdi- 
ion and Authority all were to pay Obedience and Submiſſion, in all 


Matters relating to their Cognizance, &c. And that all People did 


yearly bring their Appeals from all places of the Land to his Tribunal 


or Court of Audience in Gallia, as their dernier Reſort, their laſt Plea of 


Juſtice, Cæſar is expreſs (loco citato) conſidunt certo Anni tempore (lays 
Czſar of theſe Druids) in loco conſecrato ; huc omnes undique qui Contro- 
verſias habent, conveniunt, eorumque Fudiciis Decretiſque parent, i. e. Theſe 

High- Pontiffs with their Aſſeſſors, the Heads and Preſidents (probably) 
whoſe Tribunal all that have any private Suits or Controverſies make 
their laſt Appeals, and ſtand for ever oblig d to ſubmit to their Decrees 


and Sentence. | = | 
T Hs indeed Cæſar ſpeaks of, as it was practicable in Gallia in his 


Time; but withal he ſays before, that their Diſcipline, of which this 
Practice was a main part, came into Gallia from Britain. And ſince he 


affirms it came from Britain, we may very well conclude that the ſame 


Courſe and Method as was us d in Gallia, was alſo practis d in the 


Britiſh Iſle, and that that Place of their ſupream Judicature (as I ſhall 


in the next Section endeavour to make appear) was in this Iſle of Mona 
or Angleſey. 5 Cr 35 be : 
THAT Head Druid, for the Eminency of his Place and the Singu- 
larity of his Office, was calld Drew, that is, the. Druid: He was, 
when dead, preſently ſucceeded by another, who mounted into that 
ee : Dignity, 
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Dignity, either by his ſingular Virtue and Merit, or on account of 
Equality and Competition was put into it, by the Suffrage and Election 
of the inferior Orders: Hoc mortuo (ſays. Ceſar, meaning the chief 
Druid) figuis reliquis excellit dignitate ſuccedit, at fi plures pares, ſuffra- 
| 12 gio Druidum adlegitur, i. e. when the Præſulary Dignity becomes vacant 
i by the Head Druid's death, the next in Dignity and Reputation ſuc- 
3 ceeds; but when there are Equals in competition, Election carries it. 
In theſe Elections ſometimes ſuch Heats and Broils, and Intereſt of Par- 
ties raged among them, that Wars and Bloodſhed have oft concluded 
the Conteſt, )).... ß. 
THE inferior Orders were, as before is intimated, diſtinguiſh'd 
among themſelves into different Claſſes and Fraternities; which as 
Strabo (Lib. 4.) reckons, were. three, that is, Ari, Drudau or Dru- 
dion ; Ovedld;, Offwyr or Offyddion ; and B:gfol, Beirdd. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (Lib: 15.) gives the ſame reckoning; Poſthec loci hominibus pa- 
ram exculti (ſays he) ingrubre ſtudia Liberalium Doctrinarum, inc hoata per 
Bardos, Euvates & Druidas, i. e. afterwards, among the rude unpoliſh d 
People, grew up the Knowledge of Arts and Sciences, begun and ſet 
by Bards, Euvates and Druids; then he proceeds to account for theſe 
three Orders, as Strabo before him had done. TM, oO 
BUT Diodorus Siculus and Cicero mention another Order of them, 
viz. 'Sarronides : But Bochartas and other Criticks haye already clear'd 
that Point by ſhewing that Druids and Sarronids being Greek Synovima, 
were taken by Antiquity to expreſs one and the ſame thing. Of theſe 
ſays Strabo, the Bard: were Singers; the Ouvates, Prieſts and Phy ſiolo- 
gers; and the Druids, to Phyſiology, added Ethicks and Moral Learn- 
ing. And Ammianus Marcellinus (loco citato) gives much the ſame Cha- 
racter of them. Bardi quidem fortia virorum illuſtrium fadta, heroicis com- 
poſita verſibus, cum nulcibus Lyra modulis cantitdrunt; Zubates vero 
ſerutantes ſumma, & ſublimia Nature pandere conabantur : inter hos Druides 
= ingeniis celfiores, ut authoritas Pythagoræ decrevit, ſodalitiis aſtricti con- 
= ſortiiſque, queſtionibus occultarum rerum, altarumque erecti ſunt, & deſ- 
= pectantes Humana, pronuncidrunt Animas immortales ; that is, The Barde 
3 (ſays Ammianus Marcellinus) ſung in well made Compoſitions, on . their © 
= Harps, the heroick Ads of Mew; the Euvates or Eubates, more deeply 
= e Nature, made Attempts to diſcover her bigbeſt Arcana, and 


* o 


moſt ſecret Workings : And among ſt theſe the Druids, Men of more poliſh d 
Parts, ” the Rules of Pythagoras, affecting form d Societies, gave them- 
ſelves wholly to the Contemplation of Divint and Hidden Ihings, deſpiſing 
all worldly Enjoyments, confidently affirm d the Souls of Men to Z Immortal, 
In ſhort, by all theſe Evidences we may collect, and warrantably ſay, 
that their Bards were their Singers and Recorders of Things, for in 
. = Songs 
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_ of Things and Perſons : The Exvater, their Prieſts and Phyſiologers; 
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Songs and Metrical Compoſitions they treaſured up all theit Knowledge | 


ind the Druide, their moſt profound Theologers and Interpreters of 
cheit Laws, and Judges in all Capital Matters; on which account the 
Druidt being mote taken Notice of by Strangers, and being perhaps 
Men of more general Converſe and Negotiation towards their latter 
Days, thar the other Orders, all the Orders of them. came to be gene- 
rally call'd by the Name of Draids. 


SECONDLY, (and which is the Fourth Obſervation propoſed 
their Practieal Learn ng in reference: to others, conſiſted mainly in Acts 
of Judicature and publick Deciſions; towards which they ſeem d to 
have been well ſtudied in the Rules and Proportions of Juſtice and Equi- 
ty, and ſufficiently inform'd of tlie Nature of Right and Wrong. Here- 


in the Dyaids, their Civilians and Caſuiſts maintain d great fway, and 


commanded infinite Reſpect and Obſervance, in every Province they 
came into, and wherein they had their ſeparate Precincts. and Allot- 


ments, with peculiat Powers and Juriſdictions to exerciſe the Authority 


bf their Function. 


toderſſa eſt, iidem 


TH E extent of their Authority and Juriſdiction, as to Exerciſe and 
Adminiſtration, in as much as it reach d to all places of the Nation, ſo 
as to Cognizance and Power, it took up almoſt every Caſe and Cit- 
eumſtanee, whether Civil or Criminal: Nam fer# de omnibus Controverfiis 


(fays their Farms, } Coda publicis privatiſque conſlituunt : & figuod 
e 


eſt athmiſſum fac inus, fi Ciedes facta, ff de Hereditate, fi de fiuibus Con- 
10 ecernunt, præmia penaſque conflituunt. (Cæſar de 
Bell. Ga Lib. 6.) i. e. they determine in almoſt all Controverſies, both 
Publick and Private; and if any great Crime be perpetrated; if any 
Murdet or Manflaughter be committed; if any Quarrels ariſe about 
Bounds bf Land and Inhericances, theſe Druids do give Judgment in the 
Matter, and deerce Rewards and Puniſhments, as the Caſe deſerves. 
NOW altho' this Decretorial Power extended even to Life and 
Death, yet the Execution of ic (they being a ſort of Eccleſiaſticks) was 


fot all I cant find, wholly transfer d co the ſecular Power of the City or 


Province they belong d unto: The ſame likewiſe I conccive of their de- 
erecing ef Rewards and Puniſhments, being meerly Declarative, pro- 
nouncihg Juridically, who were fit, how far, and perhaps in what man- 
ner, ro be Rewarded or Puniſhed. Vet one thing there was that ſtruck 


s general Tetrour, with which they might awe and over-rule their 
Laicks to almoſt any thing they pleas d; and that was what theſe 
Druids took the greateſt Care and Pains to inculcate to the People, wh 
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the People's indiſpenſable: Obligation to the neceſſary Rites and Duties 


of Oblations and Sacrifice, together with their own indiſputable Power, 


of deſigning and appointing what Perſons or Things they pleas d, for 
the cruel Victims and Immelations of their Altars: Making hap 


believe (as Ceſar ſays) Quid pro with Hominis, wifi Vita Hominis ned- 
| ditur, non poſſe Deorum immortalium Numen placari (Cæſ. loco citato.) i.e. 


chat for the Life of a Man, nothing but the Death of another Man, .af- 
ferd a Sacrifice on their Alrars, could appeaſe the wrathful immortal 
Gods, and make due Attonement for the Evil committed, ar the Puniſli- 


ment threatned. 


THIS indeed was their great Engine to put the abus d People into 


hat Poſture they pleas d, and was the chief Prop of their Authority, 
which it feems they kept up here to the very laſt: And on which de- 
pended their other Machine of Terrour among the inferiour Laity, 
which was their Anarhemas and Excommunications: With this they 
quickly diffipated all Contempts and Difobediences ; and in that Opi- 
nion, Which they had induſtriouſly cultivated in che Vulgar, of their iu- 
difpenſable Necefhry of ſacrificing and af frequently attending the do- 
lemnities of their Alrars, there Was no greater and more dreadful Stroke 
3 Death it ſelf) that could be inflicted on a poor Mortal, than to 
be interdicted and excommunicated from the Rights and Priviledges of 
Sacrifice. 5 


AND as the firſt, vir. the general Awe which they carried over all 
_ fforts of Perfons, being able to appoint and order whom they would to 


the Slaughter, gave them the great Authority of Commanding; ſo this 
latter, chat is, the Power of Interdicting and Exoommunicating ſecuted 


chem the ſpeedy and effactual Execution of whatever they commanded.; 


Siguis aut pullicus aut prruatus (ſays Ceſar) eorum Decreto non Neterit 
Jacriſiciis interdicunt; Hec Pena pu vos graviſima; quibus ita interd;- 
klum eſt, ii numero impiorum ac ſceleratorum habentur; ab iis omnes decedunt, 
aditum eorum ſermonemque defugiunt. This is their greateſt Puniſhment, 
who refuſe to ſubmit te the Druids Deerees and. Sentence, to be debarr d 

the Uſe and Solemnities of Sacrifice: Thoſe who are ſo interdifted (ſays 
Cæſar) ure accounted the moſt wicked and profligate of all People, to be 
ſhun d anil -eſchew.d by all honeft Men. Nay, to ſhew the further Congrui- 
ty of this Scheme with future Merheds, or what came to be afterward 


ptactis d in the true Chriſtian Hierarchy; Neque tis petentilus jus reddi- 


tur, neque Honos ullus commun icatur, ſays Cæſar, of them who were ex- 
cluded and anathematized for their Contempt and Delinquency, and Jde- 
barrd the common Rights and priviledges of Religion; they were not 
only vile and abominabſe in rhe acount of all Men, but alſo While they 
continued interdicted, tity were as out-law'd Wretches, excluded and 

. render d 
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tion and Worſhip. 
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render d incapable of all Benefit of Law, no Place of Truſt or Honour 


to be ever conferd upon them. Thus we may obſerve the Guilt of 


penſations of the true Religion, ſo in the Eye of Nature it ſelf, it has 


ever been reckon'd the fouleſt and moſt unaſſociable Crime, and conſe- 
quently branded with the moſt odious Marks of both Divine and Hu- 


- 


— 


F. HI R D LT, ( which is the Fifth Obſervation propes'd ) of the 


Druids Diſcipline, in relation to Acts and Exerciſes of Religion, I ſhall 
only touch, as I did in the reſt, on what is moſt obvious and remark. 


able: That they had Times and Places ſacred and ſeparated unto holy 


- Uſes, tis natural to think; but what preciſe determin'd Portions of Time 
thoſe were, no Author mentions; tis probable they had * one day in 
ſeven, as the generality of Mankind had, appointed and ſer apart for 


Divine Worſhip; and that that was, as in moſt other Nations, the day 
of the Sun, tis as probable. What other Feſtivals or Anniverſary So- 
lemnities they had, we know not; Let it is not unlikely, but that they 


had ſer Times, and peculiar Celebrations of their deify d Heroes. 


As for their ſet and appropriated Places, we are ſufficiently told, 


that they were Groves of Oak, Fam per ſe Roborum eligunt Lucos, ne- 
"que ulla Sacra fine ed froude conficiunt, Tays Pliny of theſe Druids, 


(Natural Hiſtory) i. e. they dreſs and cultivate Groves of Oak, for 


without that Tree, or thoſe Groves, they never celebrate any part 
of their ſacred Functions. They placd a very high Myſtery in the 
Miſſeltoe of that Tree, the Preu-Awyr, as they call it ſtill in ſome parts 


of Wales, which they ever cut down, in great Solemnity, with a con- 


ſecrated golden Inſtrument; receivd it on their Sagum or white Gar- 
ment, and preſerv'd it as Fove's greateſt Gift, with the higheſt Venera- 


Ad V iſcum Druidæ, Druide cantare Sole baut. 


THE X had theſe Groves (one may conjecture) in many places of 
the Country, which they calld Ziv, probably enough from. the ori- 
ginal word Allun; thence I take it that Llan had its Denomination, 


which Chriſtianity retain d, and the Chriſtians apply d to their own 


* 


X Clem. Alex. Strom. Lib. 5. erde be this ditborittes of Heſtod, Homer, Callimachus 


and others, for the ſacred Obſervation of the ſeventh day, as a general Pratfice, | 


Ee: confecrated 


Contempt and Difobedience to juſt Authority, as it was in all the Dif. 
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Se pts and Encloſements of tall and ſpreading Oak, ever ſurrounding 
their moſt ſacred Places. And from that antient Notion of Llan or 
Lluyn, as betokening a Fence. and Encloſure, I take the compound 
words, Per- Ilan, Gwin-llan, Td-lan, Cor- lan, and Glyn or Glan, a Valley 
encloſed with Wood, to have been originally denominated. fr 


IN theſe Groves they had their facred Erections and Apartments; 


conſecrated Places and publick Oratories. Theſe Groves were great 


that is, either their Mounts and Hillocks, which they call'd Gorſedda#, 
from their ſitting aloft upon them, on which they pronounc'd their De- 


crees and Sentences, and made their ſolemn Orations to the People : 
Multa de Deorum immortalium vi ac poteſtate diſputant, & Juventuti tra- 


dunt, ſays Cæſar of them, i. e. they diſcourſe many things of the Power 


and Perfections of the immortal Geds, which they preach unto the 
younger People; or they had in theſe Groves their erected Pillars and 
Idols, unto which ſome think rhey attributed Divine Honours, as the 


Memorials of their deify'd Heroes: Or they had in them their Heaps 
or Carnedde, on which they had a peculiar Mode of Worſhip, by throw- 


ing and heaping of Stones: Or they had their Altars or Cromleche, on 
which they perform'd the Solemnities of Sacrifice, and their ſacred Rites 
of Aruſpicy. and Divination : Or, laſtly, in ſome larger and more emi- 
nent Groves, they had many of theſe together, as Pillars and Heaps of 


Stones were commonly within one Grove and Encloſement, they to this 
day ſtanding ſo cloſe together in many Places, that I cannot ſuppoſe 


them to have had different Encloſements: And in one remarkable Place, 
| Where I preſume one of theſe great Groves to have been, there are the 


Remains of all theſe, except a Cromleche, together on one ſmall ſpot of 
Ground, where in all probability they were comprehended within the 


Verge of one great Grove, which I ſhall mention in its proper Place; 
the Marks of thoſe Erections being ſtill extant there, tho the Wood en- 
cloſing them have been gone away theſe many Apes. 


* 


NOW granting that theſe Mounts, Pillars, Heaps and Altars to 


have been ſo engroved about and ſhaded, as J have conjectur d, the par- 


ticular Uſes of them, for all that, muſt be very difficult to determine. 


Let that all theſe, whoſe Remains are to this day among us, are Mo- 


numents of Druidiſm, peculiarly adapted to the particular Rites and 


Ceremonies. of their Religion and Worſhip, - will T think by very few be 


deny d: For certainly ſome Things theſe celebrated Religioniſts had of 


a ſtanding Compoſure and Erection for. the Miniſtration of their Fun- 


Ction and Service of their Religion; and what theſe were I, would 
fain be inform'd, if they were not theſe. Altars we are ſure they had, 


and conſidering the unbounded Zeal and Fervency which People ge- 


nerally had to Immolations and Sacrifices, theſe Altars muſt be alſo very 
= . Sr Numerous :. 
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Numerous: And therefore one may be inclin d to believe, that befides 
the Cromleche, theſe Heaps and Columns muſt have had alfo their 
Groves about them (for without theſe, no ſacred Ceremonies) as Pliny 
affures us: And ſo we may fuppoſe that theſe wanted not their Are or 
ſmaller Altars, to which People reſorted with their trivial Oblations. 
However that was, tis certain that ſome flattiſh Stones like Altars are 
uſually found lying not far from theſe Heaps and Columns. 
THUS. I conceive this antient famous Sect of Philoſophers, Politi- 
cians, and Divines came to fix their Metropolitical Seat and chief Semi- 
nary in the Tſk of Mona, und from thenee to plant and eftabliſh their 
Hierarchy, thro the whole Britiſp Nation. Theſe Men having form d 
And perfected their Syſtem, partly en their own ſtock of Knowledge ori- 
ginally convey'd here with the firſt Planters, and partly as I ſaid be- 
fore, by their early intercourſe with the People of the Eaſt, they con- 
tinued ſole Maſters of the Iſle of Mona, and of her Sifter the Ile of 
Man, both which, as is very probable, they held in demefne, and go- 
yern'd by a fort of Monaſtick Polity, till they came to be differfed of it 
and outed by the conquering Romans. F 5 i 
IN all that long ſpace of Time, from their firſt eſtabliſhing to their 
Expulſion, we may reaſonably imagine, theſe learned Perfons maintain d 
their Authority at home and their Reputation abroad, in conſiderable 
Luftre and Eminence; every Community and Government (it ſeems) of 
the whole Nation, being conſtantly ſupply'd, for their information of 
Knowledge, and their neceſſary Miniſtration of Laws and Religion, as 
their old ones decay d, from their pregnant Nurfery, the Iſle of Mona, 
with a new Set of theſe Druids; which indeed 9 quickly give her 
the eee a Mother, as we ſee now Canterbury has in reſpect of 
her Suffragan Dioceſes, and other Places have in reſpect of their reſpe- 
Rive Sons and Votaries: And was therefore very antiently call d Mon 
Mam Eymru, Cum bre, i. e. Regio Vallicrſa; or Cyn-bre, i. e. Negio Pri- 
maria, being a word then of larger extent than now it is; tho in after 
Ages, I confeſs, as Giralilus Cambrenfrs obſerves, this Tfland came to en- 
joy that Title, and well deſerve it from the great Proviſion of Corn it 
yielded, and other Plemies of it. VV 
NOW under theſe extraordinary Advantages of foreign Correſ- 
pondencies, and domeſtick Encouragements, no wonder this wary Sect 
grew up to that great Reſpect and Reputation, in the Opinion of all 
their Neighbours (neither, by the way, was the fortunate Arms of 
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the valiant Breunu any of. the leaſt Helps to enlarge their Fame) that 
many of thoſe foreign Neighbours ſeem. ta have taken ſome of their 
Schemes and Modes of Worſhip from. theſe Druids, as may be fome- 
what perceivd in the Accounts which Cornelius Tacitus and other Aus 
thors give of the Religion of ſome of the Northern Nations: Nay, tis 
certain the Pythagoreans agreed with them in many Things, not only 
in Point of Doctrine, but alſo in Matters of Ceremony and Practice, 


as hath been obſervd by many Authors, both antient and modern: 


Which tis not to be doubted, they had from the Druzds, and not the 


Druid from them; becauſe theſe Druids were their Seniars in Time, if 
not of a higher Claſs in Learning: And tis allow'd that the Propaga- 
tion of inſtituted Knowledge is always (ab Antiquiaribus) deriv'd from 


che more Antient : And beſides that, Pythagariſm was but the Profeſſion. 
of a petty School in Haly, when the Drui! 
and celebrated over a great part of Eurape. 


T ſhall here bcfore 


cloſe up this Section, ſubjoin a Paſſage relating 


to this Affair, which J lately met with in an Anonymous Author; who 


would fain make Axgleſey with her Siſter the Iſle of Mar, to have been 


thoſe two Fortunate Iſlands ſo much talk d of by the Ancients. His 


words are theſe ; 


THE two Fortunate Iſlands (ſays he) ſo much tall d of and celebrated 
by the antient Poets, have been for many Ages * utterly loſt aud not 

to be diſcoverd: Among many Suppoſals let us ſome ; They were Two, 

and ſo are theſe : They went both by one general Name, aud ſo did theſe, 
being called Monz, that is, the one Mon, the other Manaw ; the one the 
bigger, the other the leſſer; the one the nearer, the other the mare re- 
mote. 5 5 

THE antient Philoſophers and Poets were great Celebraters of Virtue, 
and thereupen for Encouragement of Men, did affirm there was a Place of 


Pleaſure or Reſt, whereto after this Life they were carried who had lined 
regularly, and that Place was ſometimes call d the Elyſian Fields, as t 


o 


other times the Fortunate Iſlands. | 


TAE did further fancy that tho there were other Delight 5, yet 


above all, the Pleaſure of Converſe with the Fuft, and a Relaxation from 


Care, was moſt valuable; they might therefore conceit the better of theſe 
Wands above other Places, becauſe of the ſftrift Life of the Druids, a Reli- 


gious People here dwelling, ſequeſtred from the Cares of the World, and 


doubtleſs of a great Name and Virtue, at their firſt fitting down. 


THEIR name Monæ imports alſo a: ſolitary Place, as Monaſtical 


among, the Religious has the like Signification from the Greck Langaage. 


The. 


N Doctrine was entertain d 
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The two Fortunate Mands were in the Judgment of the beſt Writers, gene- 

rally, by the Report of Natalis Comes, a noted Mythologiſt, ſeated upon 

the We 1 of Britain; They were in the Atlantick Ocean by common 
2 -Conſent ; and theſe are there alſo; for in antient Time that Tract of Sea 
- Hing beyond the Coaſt of Africa and Europe to the Weſt, was called from 
| the Mountain Atlas (probable enough). the Atlantick Seas; the Streights 
thereby being the Outlet of them to the Græcian and Roman Countries who 
Jucceſſively lorded it over this got of the World. lay 4 
THE Elyſian Fields or Fortunate Iſlands were ſaid to be full of 
| „„ Shades; The Druids here nouriſh d many Woods to perform their ſuperſtiti- 

; ous Rites in; Angleſey was called Ynys Dowyll, a dark and ſhadowy 
Wand, from the Wood there growing ; The Greek and Latin Poets antiently 
5 recton d the North their ri 2 Hand, and the South their left, from their 

way of looking to the Weſt, towards the Elyſian Fields. More might be 
ſaid (ſays the Author) to this purpoſe, which I omit: I will add in the 

Cloſe the Opinion of ſome few of Note: Homer thought they were on the 

Coaſts of Britain; Iſacius Tzetzes, a Greek Author of account, in Camb- 
den Opinion, reports they were with the Britains: And the Story of Plu- 
tarch, in the 5 of Sertorius, 7 will repeat, which methinks is not di- 
ant from what we are now ſpeaking ef. | 

.. SERTORIVS, upon his Retreat out of Spain, was forced to take 
1 the Sea; and being there in little Quiet alſo, not allow d to land peaceably 
bn the Spaniſh or African Coaſts, he being then in the Mediterranean, at 
daft he paſs d the Streights of Gibraltar, and turning on the right towards 
the Spaniſh Shore again, he met with divers Sailors, who were coming from 
the Fortunate Iſlands, - ſeated not far one from another, about Tex Thou- 
 fand Furlongs from the Coaſt of Africa: Sertorius hearing thereof, was ſo 
taken with a Reſolution of going to live there, retired from the Wars, that 
had not the Pyrates of Cilicia Flakes him upon hearing of theſe his Deter- 
minations, tis likely he had attempted to go there: Now theſe Iſlands are 
much about the ſame diſtance; and if they % not theſe, I will give over my 
| 78% with Dr. Heylin, who having ſearch d diligently for them in all re- 
markable places of. the World, ſeems at laſt to leave his Hopes in the plain 

Fields, as out of Expectation to find out where they are, for I think not of | 

any ſuch probable Two, on our Coaſts, where it was in antient Time ſtrongly F 
| reported they were, if they be not theſe. So far the ſaid Author, in his | 
| Book, intituled, Hiſtoriæ Britannicæ Fragmentum. 5 I 


NOW to reflect in a word or two on the probability of theſe Ar- 
guments: It is indeed, as Biſhop Srilling fleet.retorts on Olaus Rudbeck's 
Atlantis, ſome degree of Inhumanity, not to ſuffer any one to think 

— belt 
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beſt of, and even to magnify if he pleaſe his own Native Country, 
whatever it be: Yet when the Arguments one produces be of weight, 


let him be of what Country he will, thejr due Reſpect and Deference 


ought to be paid them. I eaſily foreſee what Objections are at hand to 
this Gentleman's Opinion. Alas! they'll ſay, are not theſe Iſlands too 
coarſe a Place, too bleak, cold and rugged to be thoſe ſweet delicious 


Habitations? I anſwer, perhaps indeed they are ſo, and that thoſe E- 


Han Fields and Fortunate Iſlands might be ſomewhere elſe, if they ever 
had any other Exiſtence, than in the Poets Fancies. But to proſecute 
the Objection a little further, ler ſuch as would inſiſt on it, conſider 


that at thoſe early Times, when thoſe Notions were cheriſhd, the face 


of the Earth had no greater Paint and Varniſh on it in one Place than 
another, appearing then, as well in thoſe Countries where that Opi- 
nion reignd, as in theſe Countries which are not now to be compar'd to 
them, in its own Native Dreſs and Simplicity. And in that Condition 
and Circumſtance I would fain ask any one who underſtands the Cli- 
mates of the Globe, whether the Fancies of the People of thoſe hotter 
Countries, who were frequently annoy'd with the Sun's ſcorching Viſits, 


were not more elevated, and their Affections and Senſes touch'd with a 


greater guſt and reliſh of Pleaſure, at the Repreſentation to them, of 
a Country more cool and breezy, and yer warm enough, than of an 


bother equally hot or hotter Regions, however garniſh'd and pleaſant- 


ly ſituated. In a word, whether a Country by Nature removd from 
the. Noiſe and Tumults of the Wotld, equally free from the Annoy- 
ances of Heat and Cold, furniſh'd with all Neceſſaries of Life; full of 
delicious Groves, pleaſant Shades, bubling Springs: Their Woods re- 


ſounding with Nature's Muſick ; curiouſly cut into various Forms, into 


Theatres and Temples: Here running out into pleaſant Walks, and 
there extended in ſhady Viſta's and Apartments: And above all, walk- 
ing and meditating here a Company of divinely inſpird Souls, abound- 
ing with inſtructive Documents of Virtue, and profound Diſcoveries of 


Nature. I ſay, whether a Country thus advantaged and qualify 'd, be- 


ing repreſented to the Genius of a ſtudious Greek or Phænician, would 
not with him compleat the Idea of a wiſhd FZlyzium ; and this Iſland, 
being at that Time 


Druids) in all probability ſuch, I ſhall leave the Anſwer to aſſoil the 
Objection, and ſhall now from this hint out of Plutarch, proceed to re- 
late another that comes more to the purpoſe. 1 5 
_ THIS learned Greek in his Tract of The Ceſſatien of Oracles, ſpeak- 
ing there of the Genii, or thoſe Gods of the Gentiles, whom they pre- 
tended to have inform'd and actuated thoſe Idols where (before the In- 


carnation 


(under the Culture of theſe learned thoughtful 
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carnation of Chriſt) theſe Oracles were deliver d, gives us a Story of 
a certain Gentleman, who was ſent with ſome Ships, by the Roman 
Emperor, who by probable Circumſtances ſeems to have been Clau- 
dius, with direction to diſcover the Weſtern Coaſts of Britain. The Re- 


lation Plutarch gives of that Expedition is thus: 


There are many Iſlands (fays he) which lye ſcatter d about the Iſle of 
Britain after the manner of our Sporades. They are generally unpeopled, 
and ſome of them are called the + Iſlands of the Heroes: One Demetrius 


was ſent by the Emperor to diſcover thoſe Parts, and arriving at one of 
the Iſlands, next adjoining to the Iſle of Britain before-mention d, which 


NMand was inhabited by ſome few Britains, but thoſe held Sacred and In- 


violable by all their Countrymen. Immediately after his Arrival the Air 


grew black and troubled, and ſtrange Apparitions were ſeen : The Winds 
raiſed a Tempeſt, and fiery Spouts and Whirlwinds your d dancing to- 
wards the Earth. When theſe Prodigies were ceaſed, 


Nature, then ceaſed to live: For as a Taper while burning (ſays Plu- 


 tarch) affords a pleaſant harmleſs Light, but is noyſom and offenſive when 
extinguiſhd; ſo thoſe Heroes ſhine beniguly upon us, and do us good, 


But at their Death, they turn all Things topſy-turvy, raiſe up Tempeſts, 


and infect the Air with peſtilential Vapours. 


T HIS Story, tho' the learned Cambden took it to be fabulous, is 

very remarkable; and if the Author had but nam d the Iſland, it would 
be the earlieſt Account (excepting one that will juſt now follow) that 
has to any purpoſe been made of it: But tho he nam d it not, yet any 


one may ſee, that the Deſcription this Demetrius gave of that inhabited 


Iſland, which he in his Coaſting-Voyage had enterd into, does, next 
naming ir, abundantly ſatisfy any impartial Man, that it was this very 


Ile of Mona. 


* Tho! I have refer'd this Diſcovery, by Demetrius, of the Weſtern Iſies of Britain to the Emperoy. 
Claudius, becauſe ſoon after the Iſle of Mona came to be poſſeſs'd by the Romans, and a little after that, 
the other Weſtern Iſles were throughly diſcover'd by the Roman Fleet under Julius Agricola, ſo that there 
was no need of another in the Time of Adrian the Emperor, to whom ſome would aſcribe this Action: Tet 
I find that Tacitus ſays in the Life of Agricola, that Caligula had entertain'd a Deſizn to attack Britain, 
and to that End, it is not unlikely but that he ſent this Demetrius on that Expedition, and that he re- 
turn'd not to Rome with the Acrount of his Voyage, till the beginning of Claudius's Reign, avho per- 
form'd that Deſign in Perſon, and ſettled Colonies in the Southern Parts of the Iſlund, 

+ Ynys y Cedyrn, as this was antiently call'd, and on that account probably Tacitus gives it 1he 
Character of, 7 Incolis valida. Annal. Lib. 14. | 


„„ 


the Iſlanders in- 
form d him, that ſome one of the Aerial Gods or Genii, ſuperiour to our 
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FOR, FIRST, His diſcovering it in the Time of Claudius (for 1 


fore then Plutarch came not to Rome, to be in a way, to have this Intel- 


ligence) ſnews it was one of our Weſtern Iſlands; the Southern and 
Eaſtern Iſles having been diſcover d by other Emperors ſome Years be- 
fore; and its being inhabited, when he found other of thoſe Iſlands un- 


peopled, as many of the leſſer ones then undoubtedly were, ſhews alſo 


that it was an Ifle of ſome bigneſs: And indeed his demonſtrating the 


Situation of it, as neareſt to the Continent of Britain, confirms the 


more, its being the Iſle of Mona, for no other Iſle there is (I know of) 


but this, that comes ſo patly under that Circumſtance. 


SECOND LT, The Inhabitants of it, he ſays, were but few : Per- 


haps moſt of the Prieſts were abroad in the Provinces, exerciſing their 
Functions in their particular Diſtricts, which theſe Druids were wont to 


do, as I have ſhewd before: But ſuch as were at home in the Iſland, 


he expreſly ſays, were by all the People held ſacred and their Perſons 
znviolable. This Character goes as far as any one can wiſh, to prove 
the Inhabitants of the Iſle he mentions, to have been the Religious 
Druids, and that they were among the People, of that great Reſpect 
and Authority, as we find indeed thoſe Men were, as that none durſt at 
leaſt moleſt or control them. | EE 


THIRDLY, He gives account of a Diſcourſe he had with ſome of 


thoſe holy Men, about the cauſe of unufual Storms and Tempeſts, up- 


on the occaſion of a very prodigious one that happend when he was 
among them. Theſe Men account not for it, from Natural Cauſes, it 
being look d upon by them, as a Prodigy of a very remarkable and un- 
uſual Appearance; and therefore they determine of it, in a ſupernatu- 
ral way, very agreeable with the Principles of that Set of Men, who, 


as appears in the laſt Section, generally entertain d the Pythagorean Hy- 
potheſis, and the antient Theology of the Phenicians and Eg yptians, 


whoſe Opinion of the Mortality of the Gerii or the Aerial Demons, 


ſhifting from one Vehicle to another, which they reckon to be the dy- 
ing of theſe inferiour Gods, is very well known: And theſe Men 
Specimen of their Knowledge that way, it intimates that they 


were theſe Religious Druids, which the Perſon mention d convers'd 


1 


* 
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Ses Dr. Henry More's Immortality of the Soul, Lib. 3. Cap. 4, 5- 
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with, in that Tſland : So that upon the whole it may be, I preſume, well 
concluded, that thoſe two Relations from Plutarch do fairly hint at this 
Iſle of Mona and its Religious Druids, tho he is only wanting in not 
naming it: But ſince he names it not, I ſhall lay no great ſtreſs up- 
on it, but take it as a collateral Evidence, to ſupport other more ex- 


| preſs Teſtimonies which I ſuppoſe will be of force to make it appear, 


that this Iſle of Mona, was the prime Seat and chief Reſidence of the ce- 
lebrated antient Druids. N 
THERE is another Account in Diodorus Siculus, out of Hecatæus, 
(Lib. 3. Cap, 13.) a very antient Author, of a Northern Iſland of con- 
ſiderable bigneſs, little leſs than Sicily, ſituate over againſt the Celtæ, 
(which I ſhall mention here only on the ſcore of Probability) inhabited 
by the Hyperboreans, which Name the Greeks at firſt gave to all the 
Northern Nations. He deſcribes it as a fruitful pleaſant Ifle, dedicated 
to Apollo; and that moſt of the Inhabitants of it were Prieſts and Song- 
ſters. They had in it a large Grove and a Temple, of a round: Form, 
to which theſe Prieſts frequently reſorted with their Harps, to chaunt 
and celebrate the Praiſes of, and to ſing Hymns to Apollo their great, 
Deity. He fays they had a Language of their own ; and. that ſome 
Greeks had been in it, and preſented valuable Gifts to their Temple, 
with Greek Inſcriptions on them; and that one Abaris came from them 
to Greece, and contracted Friendſhip with the Deliaus. He adds, that 


for the ſpace of Nineteen Years, their God Apollo us d to come and 


converſe with them: And which is the more remarkable, they could (as 
if they had the uſe of Teleſcopes) ſhew the Moon very near them, and 


diſcover therein Mountains and heaps of Rocks, which that Inſtru- 


ment only can do. Then he concludes, that over their ſacred Town and 
Temple, there preſided a ſort of Men call d Boreadæ (call'd ſo at that 
Time, and by the then Greeks) who were their Prieſts and Rulers, 
NOW to make a juſt Reflection on this Paſſage ; there being no 
Iſland of that bigneſs, Northward of Greece in the Euxine Sea, or any 
place of that Coaſt; and the Poſition of his, being expreſly ſaid to be 
oppoſite to the Ce/zz, who were the Inhabitants of Britain and Gallia, 
with other agreeing Circumſtances, excepting the bigneſs of it, com- 
pared with Sicily, which laſt Circumſtance (the Geography of Places in 
thoſe early Times being uncertain and at random, and conſequently 
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very liable to be miſreported) it may, I ſay, with theſe Circumſtances, 
appear highly probable that the Iſle of Mona was meant in that Relation; 
and if ſo, this is the earlieſt. Account we meet with of it, in any Hi- 
ſtory : For *Abaris was contemporary with, and à Scholar of Pythagoras, 
about the Fifty- fourth Olympiad, and Five Hundred and Sixty-three 


Years before the Birth of Chriſt, as 4's + and Famblichus mention: 
c 


And this Abaris, by the account of theſe Authors, was a great Magi- 
cian, as ſome of the Druids were known to be: All which together 
may add Credit to this, tho a Greek Story; and to eonfirm it the more, 
it is well known that the Brzzi/h Iſles held great Correſpondence and 


Familiarity, by means of the Phenician Traders, with the Grecian: 
t 


Iſlands ; and that the Learning of Pythagoras was in great repute with 


the Britiſh Druids, ſome of whom, as this Abaris did, might frequently 


come to viſit and converſe with the Greeks in thoſe Iſlands, and leave 


this Character of it among them; however it was, I urge this Story no 
further than the Foundation it is built upon will bear, of which let the 


Reader paſs his own Judgment. 


n — 


= See Biſhop of Woreeſter's Letter te Dr, Bentley, P. 45, 35, and Chronol. 74. 
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SECT. IX 


That the Druids refided Originally and Metropolitically in the 


ISLE of Mona; Of the Romans Conqueſt of the 
ISLAND, and the Conſequences of that Conqueſt, with 
4 Conjetture of the Removal and Departure of theDcids f 


r is generally allow d that univerſal Conſent and Tradition, 

725 where Evidences to the contrary are wanting, are in all 
E-S cafes of conſiderable weight and prevalence, to infer a Con- 
9 eluſion; and tho in this caſe before us, it be, I confeſs, ar 
Al this time of day of no great Moment, whether theſe ſu- 
perannuated Druids ſeated themſelves in this Place or no, yet as the 


Matter relates to Point of Hiſtory, any one that is any way concern d 


in it, is obliged to give it what Light he can, and the Nature of the 
8% A. 8 „ ” | 
I think I may take it for granted, that it is the generally receiv'd Ac- 
count, among all ſorts of People in Wales, who pretend to any thing 
of Antiquity, that the Iſle of Mona or Angleſey, was antiently the Seat 
of the Britiſh Druids: Nay, there is not a Book of late written, of 
Hiſtory, or Geography, which touches the Iſle of Angleſey, but gives 
the ſame Account; tho the Opinion for all I could yer ſee, rather 
ſeem'd to have been taken upon truſt, paſſing from hand to hand, 
among thoſe Authors, who have lately mention'd it, than well ſettled 
upon its due Foundation and Evidence: 'Tis to no purpoſe to recite In- 
ſtances, which are too many, and which only ſerve to prove a Conſent, 


and that it has nor been, till of late Years contradicted, which is all I 


propoſe in this part of the Proof. 1 8 
T Is true, there has been ſome Competition between the Iſſe of An- 


gleſey and the Iſle of May, for that Pre- eminence, manag d with ſome 


Heats between the Welſh and the Scoztiſh Antiquaries: But that difference 
was not ſo much about the Thing, in which they all concurr'd, as about 


the Name, viz. whether Angleſey or the Ifle of May, was the true Mona, 
mention d by 7acizus. But that Point our Countryman, Mr. Humphrey 
Lloyd, has clear d beyond all diſpute, againſt the as falſe as frivolous 

_ Suggeſtions of Hector Boetius and Polydore Virgil: Yet it may well ap- 
Pear that the Scotch were not altogether out in one reſpect, and 1 
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with Submiſſion profeſs my Concurrence with the Scorch, ſo far, that T 


believe it very probable that the Ifle of Man was alſo call'd Mona, and 
did antiently as well as Angleſey belong to the Religious Druids; nay 


further, and that the Druids after their Expulſion from Angleſey by the 
Romans, did moſt of them retreat to Mauaw or the fartheſt Mon, and 
being ſettled there, did thence maintain their Juriſdiction over the un- 
conquer d Caledonian Britains: So that indeed upon this ſuppoſal, both 
ſides of the Diſpute may be true and tenable, but in different Times, 
that is, Angleſey might be, and probably was the Metropolis to the 
Time of the Roman Conqueſt, and the Iſle of Man likewiſe, from that 
Conqueſt to the Time of Chriſtianity ; and their being truly ſo, might 
well occaſion thoſe two different traditional Accounts, eſpecially they 
being both of them of one and the ſame Name, and thereby give ſtart 
to theſe Diſputes about them, which I ſhall anon more largely make ap- 


peat. 


THE Authorities of Cæſar and Tacitus conſider together, tho they 
do not expreſly affirm, yet by a Conſequence that any one may rationally 
gather from their words, they plainly and poſitively point (and that 
with as much evidence, as any Proof of that ſort can admit of ) on this 


Ille of Mona, to be at that Time, the Capital Seat and Academy of theſe 
Religious Druids. 


FOR firſt Julius Ceſar, in his Commentaries of the Gallick Wars, 


makes frequent and ample mention of theſe Draids, and of their Orders 


and Diſcipline ; having it ſeems more than ordinary Curioſity to inform 


| himſelf of ſundry Particulars relating to their Original and Inſtitution: 
| I Britannia (ſays Caeſar) Diſciplina eorum reperta atque inde in Galliam 


tranſiata eſſe exiſtimatur, i. e. their Order and Diſcipline, tis thought, 


was firſt found out in Britain, and thence was convey d into Gallia. 


NOW Czfar is expreſs, that their Original and firſt Inſtitution, as 
he was inform'd, was in Britain: By whom was he inform d? By com- 


mon Report and Tradition, exiſtimatur, it was then believd and thought 


ſo; nay more, Czſar not only ſays by Report, that their Original was 


from Britain, but further adds, that at that very Time, when he was 


writing his Commentaries, which is probably conceivd was, when he 


was on his Gallick Expeditions, at that very Time, he ſays, theſe Druids 


had their chiefeſt Schools, and their beſt and moſt accurate Learning, in 


ſome place in Britain; for, ſays he, ſpeaking of their Learning, Et nunc 


(meaning that very Time) gui diligentius eam rem cognoſcere volunt, ple- 


runque illuc (meaning Britain) diſcendi cauſa proficiſcantur, 1. e. and now 


theſe Perſons here (meaning Gallia) who would arrive to any Excellen- 


cy and Perfection in that Druidical Learning, do frequently go over to 
Britain, to compleat and accompliſh their Studies. 


BY 
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BY this it is apparent, that their primary Place of Knowledge, or 
head Univerſity, was then ſomewhere in the Iſle of Britain, where the 
reſorted from all Parts, even from beyond the Seas, to obtain the belt 
and choiceſt Learning of the Time, and where (no doubt) their Num- 


bers were great, and the Place conſiderable which entertain d thoſe 


Numbers. And what that Place was, or where it lay, no extant Ro- 


man Authors (tho in their Relations of other Things, Places, and Per- 
ſons of far leſs account, they are very minute and particular) ever men- 
tion d one Syllable of ir, but what is related by Cornelius Tacitus of 


the Iſle of Mona or Angleſey : And therefore I take it to be in ſome mea. 
ſure concluſive, that fes they mention d not in any other Place, the 
Appearance of this Religious Sect (which Appearance if they had found 


but the leaſt Account or Notice of, I can ſcarce believe they would 


have failed in the mentiori of it) it muſt be therefore in the Iſle of Mona: 
Nay, Tacitus himſelf, who is the only Author I know of, that makes 
particular mention of this Place, does not ſo much as name a Druid in 
any other part of the Britiſb Territories, tho he be alſo very exact 
in recording Things of far leſs Moment, till he comes to deſcribe 
the Expedition of Angleſey under Paulinus Suetonius, where he makes 
very particular mention of theſe Druids, of their Groves, Ceremonies and 
„„ 7 5 3 
[T is probable indeed, theſe Druids, who before were every where 
ſucking the Sweet of the Land, upon the Approach of the Roman Storm, 
were fain like Bees to rally home, and to withdraw to their Hive, to ſe- 
cure themſelves while they were able in their defended Iſland, as their 
ſafeſt Sanctuary: And good reaſon they had ſo to do, for Strabo aſſures 
us they were all extreamly hated by the Romans, who gave them no 
Quarters wherever they met with them; 0b nefanda hæc ſacrificia. om- 
nem Druidum ſuperſtitionem tollere tentirunt Romani, ſed fruſtra, ſays 
Strabo, i. e. by reaſon of the horrid ſuperſtitious Sacrifices of theſe 
Druids, the Romans mainly endeavourd to deſtroy their Religion, but 
could not; and by this it is no wonder, that no Roman Author takes 
notice of them, in any other Place, when they were not to be ſeen 
there, but had all rerreated to their Head-Quarters, their laſt Place of 


Refuge, this Iſle of Mona. 


BUT here at this Ifland, when the Romans knock d at their very 
Doors, were ready to break up their Neſt, and unmercifuſly fall upon 
them, then it was no longer time for them, to ſtand upon Priviledges, 
and cry, Immunes bello, that they were no Votaries of Mars, no Men 
of War; no, they muſt now to their Arms, if poſſible, to defend them- 
ſelves, their Groves, Temples and Altars: And here indeed Cornelius Ja- 
citus comes to the Point; where deſcribing the Manner and Event of 
=> CE | this 
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where they all flockd unto him? And where did they flock, but to 


the Iſle of Mona? Where Tacitus ſays, they were ſeen in great Num- 
hes. a Og Jo | 7 

HE RE indeed Tacitus finds them out, as if his Pen, having taken 
the Hint from Cæſar, had travelld all the conquer d Provinces of Bri- 


tain in queſt of theſe Druids, and of the Place of their Abodes and 
Studies: And at laſt, by tracing the Steps of Paulinus Suetoniu over 2 


ſmall Arm of the Sea, he fell on the very Spot and Place before hinted ; 


and there at the firſt daſh, gives us an Army of them: For mentioning 


there the Britains reſiſting the landing of the Romans into the Iſland, he 


ſays, their Army (meaning the Brittons) was ſurrounded by another 
Army (for he deſcribes them no leſs) of Druids, of both Sexes, Men 


and Women, for they had (it ſeems) their Nuns and Siſterhood in that 


Order: Druideque circum, intercurſantibus fæminis, are his words: And 


theſe too appear d in ſuch Numbers, that he calls them muliebre & fana- 


| ticum Agmen, i. e. a Squadron of Viragos and Madmen. 
IH E Men-Druids ſhewing here (no doubt) ſome part of their uſual 
Behaviour at their ſacred Ceremonies, i. e. Sublatis ad Cælum manibus 
diras preces fundendo, in pouring of Vollies of Execrations and Curſes, 
with their hands lifted up to Heaven, on the inſulting Romans; as the 
Women did theirs alſo, viz. In modum Furiarum, veſte ferali, Crinibus 
dejectis, faces Praferende, i. e. in running about like Furies with burning 


Firebrands in their hands, clad in fearful! Habits, with their hair waving 


and dangling behind them. OO. 125 
THIS very Paſſage of the Hiſtorian, with unprejudic d Men, will 
render it hugely probable, that this was the very Place, and theſe the 
very Perſons of the famous Druids ; and that that may appear yet to any 
one more plain and evident; let me only ask, if theſe Druids chief 
Seat and Reſidence had been in any other Part of the then conquer d 
Britain (and indeed what Part of it the Roman Army, one Time or 
other, had not reach d unto?) how it came to paſs that we had not ſome 
Account, in ſome Author, of ſuch an Appearance of theſe Druide, play- 
ing their laſt Game (pro Aris & Pocis) as we have it by Tacitus, in this 
Iſle of Mona 2 I nee 
think no ſatisfactory Anſwer can be given it. 
WE find no where elſe but plain 3 fighting: But here in this 
Iſle of Mona, the Hiſtorian gives a very different Account of things: By 
what he relates of that Paſſage, we may perceive the whole Action to 
have had more of a grand . Ceremony in it, than a Battle; "ſe 
e | Uic- 


this Battle, he ſhews us the Place which Cæſar before had intimated was : 
| ſomewhere in Britain. They had one Archipreſul, or chief Druid 
among them — His præeſt Unus, ſays Ceſar; and where was he, but 


not preſs the Queſtion, tis ſo unlikely, that 1 


- 
a. - 
- 
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ſuicable to ſuch a Religious Place! very agrecable with fuch a Rabble of 


—— 
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impotent cloiſter d Bigots! When the Roman: were juſt a ang, what 
did the Iſlanders do? Where was the accuſtomd Brzifh Refi 


tual Weapons, Dirarum Precum, of Curſes and Anathemas ; whilſt the 
Laicks ſtood [ flabat pro littore (ſays Tacitus) diverſa acies } ready to 


execute the Druids Commands on the fierce undaunted Romanus; whoa 


(ro confirm yet my Argument the more, that is, that theſe Romans had 
never before ſeen ſuch an Encounter, nor in any Place ſuch a fort of 
People) zovitate aſpeclùs milites perculſi, ſays my Author, they were 
more ſtricken with the Noveky and ſtrangeneſs of the Sight, than with 
any part of the fighting. 3 | : 1 
BUT when the ſpiritual Sword proved too ſhort, and the Britiſ 
Arms too weak, to ſacrifice (in which theſe Druids ſeem only skilful) 
thoſe hardy Rowans ; they themſelves, I mean the Brizz, 


People, 


Prieſts and Pruids, immediately fell a lamentable Sacrifice to the Romans 


extreameſt Outrage and Cruelty; who, to ſhew us yer more plainly, 


the ſacred Furniture of the Place, threw the poor Britains, with their 


Religious Leaders, into their own ſacrificing. Fires | igvi ſuo involuunt | 
deſtroying their beloved Groves ¶ excifique Luci ſævis ſuperſtitionibus 
dediti] of old accuſtom'd to moſt inhuman Barbarities; and trampled 


down and demoliſh'd their Altars, on which by their mangling the Bo- 


dies of Men, they us d to conſult and appeaſe their incenſed infernal 


Gods, ¶ nam cruore Captivo adolere Aras, & hominum fibris conſulere Deos, 
fas habetur :] In a word, what Ceſar ſays in general of theſe Drazids, 
Tacitus aſſures us, in ſhort, but fully enough, was practis d by them, in 
this Iſle of Mona. 5 i 5 =O 
T HIS methinks is ſo unexceptionable a Teſtimony of the Matter, 
to any one who views that Paſſage of Tacitus with impartial Attention, 


that this Iſland was at that Time the chief Seat and Reſidence of theſe 


famous Prieſts, that next his ſaying in expreſs Terms, that it was ſo, 
tis a clear Moral Evidence, to oblige the Aſſent of any one, that rightly 
conſiders the Liberty of an Hiſtorian; and if it be demanded, why he did 
not expreſly ſay ſo; I anſwer, it was a common Affection of his Pen, to 
expreſs Things vulgarly known, as that was (moſt likely) at that Time, 
under the Umbrage of more important Characters; for what Tacitus 


ſays of theſe Druids, in that particular, was as intelligible an Intimation , 


then, of this Place's being their chief Seat and Habitation, as it would 
be now, in any French Hiſtorian, who ſays that the Duke of Bourbon 
beſieg d the Pope and his Cardinals in St. Angelo, or that Rome is the 
Pope's Head City. — 
. NOW 


- * * 
— 
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[tance > 
To ſhew us what ſort of Diſcipliae they were under, among that beſot. 
ted Religious Crew, the firſt Onſet, we find, was begun with the ſpiri. 
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themſelves ro evince what T urge, without any further Proof; yet I will 


„er 


NOW having ſhewd the undeny'd Conſent of Ancients and Mo- 
derns, the joint Authority of Ceſar and Tacitus, which were enough of 


not roſt there, but ſhall go one Step further, by ſhewing ſuch antient 
Remains and Monuments, which both by the agreeableneſs of their 


Names, and coherences of Things and Circumſtances, do make evident 


Demonſtration (as much as Things of that Nature can beat) of their 


being the Relicks of, and antiently belonging to, the beforemention d 
Rites and Cuſtoms of the antient Britiſp Druid. 


FIRST, In reſpe®t of Names, tho Time the great Devoutet both 


of Names and Liar, + hath made almoſt as clean work here, as in any 


other Place; yet it left 
as patly anſwer the chiefeſt Paſſages deliver d of them, in Greek ind 


Roman Authots; which I preſume no other Place, either in Britain or 


Gaul, can produce. 


1 have before hinted, how Appartments and Diviſions of Places here, 
were moſt antiently diftinguiſh'd into Bids, Caers and Trevs: And that 
thoſe Names were promiſcuouſly us d and apply'd unto particular Pre- 

cincts and Allotments. Now in the chief part of this Ifland, calld 
Cummwd Mene, in the very Center of that Diviſion, we are able to ſhew 
ſome of the antient Appartments of Caers, Trevs and Bôds, to have re- 
rain'd and kept, unto this day, the Appellation of all che foremention d 
Orders of the Druids. Nay not only the Names are retain d, but alſo 


the orderly and regular Poſition of thoſe Places, which bear thoſe 


Names, fo nearly adjoining and bordering one on another, may contri- 

bute no ſmall Evidence to the Truth of the Conjecture. . 
T O inſtance, they had, it is allow'd by all, one Archipræſul or Head 

Druid, call'd Drew, propter excellentiam 5 and there, in that Precinct, 


even in the middle of it, is a Trev or Townſhip, call d Zre'r Drew, the 


Druid's Town: This Head Druid was in all probability nearly attend- 
ed by the other Orders, and his Dwelling accommodated by the Vici- 
nity of thoſe ſeparate conventual Societies; and theſe Orders and So- 


cieties you have ſeen before diſtinguiſh'd out of Strabo and Ammianus 
Marcellinus, into Drudau, Offwyr and Beirdd; now for the Drudau, we 


ath left us ſome, and by good fortune ſuch too, 


have Bod. drudau; for the Offwyr, we have Bodowyr ; and for the Beirdd, | 


we have Trer-Beirdd: All theſe not only a Joining to, but almoſt 
- 3 rer Drew, the Head Druid s ſuppoſed Seat and Man- 
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BESIDES theſe more ſubſtantial Notes of Druidiſin, that preſerve 
the Memory of their whole Syſtem, there are in that Precinct to be taken 
notice of, other circumſtantial Memorials of the more obſervable Parts 


of their Diſcipline and Worſhip, deducible out of the remaining ex- 


tant Names of theſe Places: Of which take theſe Inſtances. „ 
6 ILD AS the Britais intimates that they had in the Time of the 


Druids, conſecrated Rivers and Mountains: And there runs through the 


middle of theſe Diviſions the River Breint, i. e. Chief or Royal River; 
the River Brenta in Italy perhaps was ſo calld on that account; and I 
know not but Havren might be originally call'd * Awivraint or Avraint, 


that is, a Royal or Conſecrated River. Cæſar mentions their ſupream 


Conſiſtorial Court or Tribunal; there is there a great Circular Bank of 
Earth, mounted on a plain piece of Ground, and call d to this day 
Brein-Gwyn, i. e. the Supream Court or Conſiſtory. The Ancients de- 
cipher d Aſtronomy by the Name of + Eqdris, a Name attributed to He- 
noch, whom they took to be Founder of Aſtronomy ; ſo there is juſt by, 
2 Summit of a Hill call'd Caer-Edris or Idris, and not far off, another 
Place call'd Cerrig-Brudyn, the Aſtronomers Stones or Circle. Theſe 
Religious Prieſts above all things affected Walks and Solitudes ; there is 
bordering on one of their Townſhips, a ſmall Villa calld Myfyrioz, i. e. 
a Place dedicated to Studies and Contemplation. 'T'was their exceeding 
Care and Concern to nouriſh and cultivate Groves of Oak, as is teſti- 
fy d by many Authors; and hard by theſe Townſhips aforeſaid, that re- 


tain the Names of their Orders, is a ſmall Precinct or Townſhip call'd 


Trev-ir-wydd, i. e. the Townſhip of young Trees, or the Nurſery of 
their ſacred Oak: There is alſo juſt by, a Place call d Myſſoglau, per- 


haps from Viſcus or Miſſeltoe, and M being promiſcuouſly uſed in an- 
tient Times) a Plant they highly venerated ; and another call d Cefa y 


 Ferwen, i. e. the Juniper-Tree s Hillock, a Tree of ſacred Uſe allo in 


Antiquity, as may ſomewhat appear by the Propher's taking it for his 


| Tabernacle (1 Aings xix. 4, 5.) under which the Angel of the Lord ap- 


peard to him. All which Places, as the Analogy of their Names ſpeaks 


ſomething of Druidiſm, ſo they lye bordering on theſe Precincts which 


bear the Names of all their Orders, as repreſented in Plate II. Fig. 1. 
THERE are alſo in other places of this Iſland, ſome ſcatter d Re- 
licks of theſe Names; there is Bodowyr in Bodedern Pariſh; Alawr 


Beirdd in Llanvachreth; and Maen y Drew in Llan Elias; but in no 


— 


* Awy being the antient word for a River. 


4 Yide Theophil. Galeum, de General Philoſoph. p. 1%. - 
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on which Place the other day were taken up from under a Stone near 
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place ſuch a Skeleton, ſuch a regular and orderly Poſition of the Re- | 


mains and Ruins of Druidiſm, as I have obſerv'd and. pick d up- in the 
Pariſh of Llanjdan and its neighbouring Townſhips. 5 


indeed ſometime Tenant of that Land; and Caer-Edris alſo might have 
its Name from Æueas ap Edris, who was free Tenant there likewiſe ; 
but for all this, whoever conſiders how uſual it was with the Britains 


of Llanddeniolen in Carnarvon-ſhire call d Caer irwydd, probably on the 
ſame account. 3 E 


ſelves, and of theſe I may ſay there are ſuch too, as that there are hard- 
ly any Particulars of Note to be accounted for, in their whole Admi- 


ſome Tokens and Footſteps of, and fairly anſwer to, every Point of the 


Relations of Cæſar, Tacitus and others, with agreeable and, to this day, 


extant Remains and Appearances of them. 


I will here begin with the whole Paſſage of Tacitus in relation to this 
Iſland, and the Inhabitants of it: He ſays, when Suetonius's Army, croſ- 


Shore the mingled Britains ( Natives and Foreigners) to oppoſe the 
Invaders landing: Now in that Place where it is traditionally reported 


theſe Romans landed, about a Bow-ſhot from the Water-ſide, is a large 
Field call'd to this day Maes Mawyr Gad, or as ſome call it, Maes Hir 
6d, viz. the great or the long Army's Field, from which to the Shore 
of the River Mæne there yet appear ſome Remains of little Works and 


Entrenchments ; a little to the Eaſt of that, juſt on the Shore, there is 
a place calld the Rhiedd, i. e. Nobilium Statio, the chief Mens Poſt ; 


the 


to give Names to their Children, from. the Names of. certain Places, 

whereunto they had ſome particular Relation, as Teg yd, Teganwy, &. 

will find reaſon to believe, that theſe Names were rather conferrd on 

them on that account, than that thoſe Places ſhould be ſo calld from the 

| Perſons that had thoſe Names, eſpecially ſince it is evident that other 
Places of the Names I now mention in this Diſtrict were very antient, 

as Moel-Edris, Cader- Idris or Edris ; and there is a place in the Pariſh. 


ſing that Arm of the Sea which divides this Iſland from the Land adjoin- 
ing, had got near the Shore on the Iſland's ſide, Stabat pro littore diverſa 
Acies, ſays Tacitus, I take his meaning to be, that there ſtood nigh the 


I muſt own that ſome of theſe Names might with ſome colour and 
likelihood be aſcrib'd to other Cauſes than what I have here aſſigu d 
them; as Trev- ir- wydd might be ſo calld from Merwydd hin, who was 


SECONDLY, From the Names I ſhall deſcend to the Things them> 


niſtration and Worſhip, but' one may in the Places I mention,. ſhew 


36 
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(a) See 
PLATE II. 


Fig. 2. 


Battle was, there appears a great ſquare Tumulus made up of Earth and 


the Dr«idiſh Prieſthood, which the facrilegious Romans immediately cut 


fate, 
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the Sea-ſhore a Parcel of Britifh Weapons, a ſort of thoſe Jacula Amey- 
tata, or ſuch like (as appears probable from their Loop-holes and 
Sockets) in uſe by the (a) Ancients. ax ls as 
NEXT, where Tacitus ſays that they had, meaning the Britain, 
huge ſacrificing Fires near at hand, unto which they were thrown by 
the conquering Romans; now on that very ſpot, where tis ſuppoſed the 


Stones; nay, I have been an Eye-witneſs of a great quantity of Aſhes 
intermix'd with pieces of Bones taken our of the Ground a Yard deep, 
not far from this Place, with a ſmall Copper-Coin of Claudius Czfar, 
taken up very freſh and undecay d. ee In” 


LAST LT, He fays [ excifique Luci ſevis ſuperſtitionibus dediti.] £ 
i. e. they had their Groves, tlie till chen inſeparable Concomitants of 
down and demoliſh'd; and to this day here are Places retaining the an- 


tient Name of Lluynau or Groves, as + Linyn Llnyd, || Lluyn Moel, 
Llwyn On, Llwyn & Ogan; in or near every one of which may be re- 


* * * * 8 
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* Theſe Braſs er Copper-Weapons are frequently found in the Iſle of Angleſey, as indeed they are in 
all Wah, ws as A England ; which 251 7 whether Roman er Britiſh, that they were A com- 
mom and of general Uſe with one or both of theſe People, That they uere Chiſſelt to cut and model Stones, 
tho comended for by ſome learned Men, I caunot aſſent unto: And what Vertue ſoewer theſe ag imagine 
the Ancients conſider'd in that Metal, ſure it is that it is utterly uncapable for that Purpoſe, by being of 
too lax and ſoft a Texture, and its Parts not fliff and rigid enongh to take a hardening as Steel and Iron 
will do; neither can it be ſaid that Braſs was harder then than now, or that they had an Art of tem- 
pering it which is now loſt, becauſe the very Metal is it ſelf remaining in theſe Hatchets, which plainly 
ſhews the contrary ; many of them being rather Copper than Braſs, which is a ſofter Metal, 5 | 

1 have feen ſeveral of them, and one I have in my own Poſſeſſion, whith is freſh and-ſhews no Tokens 
of being much uſed. It has no hollou in the back part as others have, but à blunt Tail depreſs'd on each 

ited to faſten ſomething to it: It is four Inthes and a half long, and.two- and a half broad at the 
Edge, In Wood perhaps ſtmething might be done with it, but it is far tov ſoft to ſlice am batter any hard 
Stones, I have often thought that iF they gave this Took a good Edge, faſtned one end of 4 twiſted Thong 
or Strap to the Loop part, and the other end, like a Flail, to the head of a Launce or a long Sf, ace 
commudating the hollow part or Socket with a Stern or Tail of long ſpread Feathe's, or ſome light thin 
Plate or Leather fiy-back, like that of a Wenther-Cack, ſet parallel to the Edge of the Weapon, to ballance ES 
and guide the Motion of it, to fall always like an Arrow or a winged Dart, on its Point and Edge, and 75 
manag d with a ffrong Arm, at the Strap's length, and well laid on, it would be capable by quick re- 6 
peared Strokes, of doing conflderatle Damage and Execution. Now that vhe antient Britains, in their 
driving Chariots, or in any other poſture of fighting, amidſt Showers of Darts, did uſe theſe Sling-Hatchets, 
if 1 may ſo call them (which with a dextrous Arm, from one blow given, would quickly return to give © 
anther) td annoy and gaul their approaching Enemy, is more than I will pretend to ſay; only, that as 
theſe are very. capable of being made uſe of in that manner, fa" tis preſum d their being really us'd ſo will 
have leave to paſs with others, as no unreaſonable ConjetFure., and mars than Conjefiure we have little 
ni to affirm of the antient Britiſh fighting; much eff oil 1 ſay that this was the only Uſe they made 
of thus ready Tvol, it being perhaps ſerviceable in many hers,” in their Military Expeditions, 


1 Celli. I Plas newydd. 5 Ogaa vel Dir-ogan, i. e. Vatieinium vel Augurium. | : 
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mark'd ſome Remains of Druidiſh Worſhip, either broken Altars, Pillars, 
Remains of a Caryedd; and no doubt there were many more Groves, 
* whoſe Names are loſt and quite forgotten. . 
IT being now made ſomewhat apparent on the Evidences produc'd, 
= that the chief Pruidical Reſidence was in the Iſle of Mona, and particu- 
= tarly in and about the Place now call d Llanj dan Pariſn; it may then be 
expected that that Place of all the Iſland, muſt be at that Time moſt 
plentifully adorn d with variety of Form d Groves, aeg in them 
Mounts, Pillars, Heaps, Altars and other Appurtenances of their ſuper- 
ſtitious Worſhip : And that altho the Groves ſurrounding them be now 
quite gone and petifh'd, and the antient Names of them be utterly loſt, 
per ir may be juſtly expected that many of the more laſting Exections 
7 the ſuppoſal I offer) ſhould remain there, as ſtanding Monuments 
of their long forgotten ſuperannuated Uſes : And indeed in that reſpect 
there are of ſuch enough to anſwer that end, and to give ſufficient Satis- 
faction to a juſt and reafonable Enquiry. „ | 
AND I muſt confeſs, that altho I have found and obſery'd many of 
thoſe Remains in and about the Pariſh of Llauj dan, yet it is too difficult 
a Task for me, to adjuſt and put them fo together, as to be able to ſettle 
a right determinate Judgment of the true Uſes of them; which I am far 
from prerending to do: Neither after ſo long an Oblivion do I think 
it likely to be done by any; only this J ſhall preſume upon, that if I 
give a reaſonable account of thoſe Remains, in relation to. thoſe antiens 
Uſes of them diſcoverable in Authors of Antiquity, and partly before- 
mention d, I ſhall perhaps contribute ſome Light ro that Point of Hi- 
ſtory, ſo far as theſe Evidences will extend, and not diſpleaſe ſuch as 
out of a juſt Affection to the Antiquities of their Native Country, 
will be willing to take up with coherent Probabilities and reaſonable 
Gueſſes, where more clear and undoubred Certainties, and Hiſtorical 
Evidences are altogether wanting and filent in the Matter. 


FIRST, Since tis ſufficiently evinc'd that the Druzdical Seat and. 
Reſidence was in the Ifle of Mona, and ſince thoſe antient betokening 
Names and Evidences, do principally fix and determine in this Territor- 
ry, it will be then expected that I ſhew ſome extant Remains, in this 
Place, of their Habitation and other Solemnities of their ſacred Office 
and Authority, which T ſhall attempt to do by preſenting to my Reader's 

View the Particulars following. 8 


Is ſcarce to be doubted, but that the Head Druid, agrecable to 
his Dignity and Character, had his Capital Seat or Manſion. ſurpaſſing 
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all others of the inferiour Orders and Societies in what was then reck. 
oned Magnificence and Grandeur: But the Britiſh Buildings being at 
that Time generally of Timber, except their Ground-works and Foun- 
dations which were of Stone and entrench'd Earth, all we can now trace 
of thoſe Palaces and greater Structures, muſt be from what are left re- 
maining and viſible of thoſe Ground- plots and Foundations; and by 
this way of Search we are directed to obſerve, in this mention d Terri. 
tory, even in the middle of the Place call d the Draids-Town, on a fair 
extended Plain, a rais d Square of about Fifty Paces over, doubly en- 
trench d, and moated about, and ſo ſituated, that the River Breint 
might be, and probably was, brought in to fill the Ditches of it, which 
were very deep, and are now all choak d up with Mud: The inner- 
moſt Banks of the Entrenchment are yet of ſome height, the Angles 
a little elevated and rounded: The Area or green Plot within the 


Banks are very even and level, ſhewing as if it had been the Ground- 
floor of an erected wooden Palace, having near the middle of it the 


commanding, that ir could afford no Defence: And that ir had a 


that it was a Druidical Structure) the very Mud taken our of the 


* Fee 
PLartellII. 
Hg. . 
and 


Fig. 3. 


Foundation of a round Tower of Stone, or Stair-caſe : That this was 


no warlike Entrenchment is demonſtrable from its Situation, it being ſo 
diſadvantageouſly ſtreightned on each fide by riſing Grounds ſo nearly 


Grove of Oak ſometime ſurrounding it (which may be one Argument 


Ditches of it diſcovers, which near the bottom of the Ditch ſeem to be 


all one Maſs of rotten Oak-leaves : The whole Plain with the entrench'd 


Foundation, call'd now Caer- leb, is repreſented in Plate III. Fig. 1. 
NE AR this laſt mention Place, on a piece of Ground call'd 77ev- 


wry, there are a great many circular Stone-Foundations on the ſide of 


the River Breint : And alſo on another ſpot of Ground hard by, call'd 
Tan ben y Cev'n, there are two large Quadrangles of this * Figure, lying 
almoſt contiguous on one ſide: The Foundation of their Stone-Walls, 
which were very thick, appearing of ſome height above Ground ; in 
each of theſe. Squares there are ſeveral very large circular Foundations, 


formerly of great Strength and Capacity, far ſurpaſſing the ordinary Bri- 
ib Ruins, which is not unlikely to be the Remains of ſome extraordi- 


nary Brit:/h Building in that Townſhip. I give only their Form, but am 


not exact in their Situation, which is of no great Moment. 


THE chief Druid's principal Seat and Manſion being ſuppos'd to be 
in this Precinct, we may alſo expect to find here ſome Remains of his 


great Temple and ſupream Tribunal, where we are told were acted the 


higheſt Performances of his ſacred Office: And herein indeed we ſhall 


not be far to ſeek ; for in the other end of this ſaid Townſhip of Trer 
Drew, wherein all theſe Ruins already mention d are, there firſt appears 
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a large Cirque or Theatre, raisd up of Earth and Stones to a great 
height, reſembling a Horſe-ſhoe, opening directly to the Weſt, upon 
an even fair ſpot of Ground; ſecondly, about a Furlong further, di- 
rectly Weſt of this round Bank, there appear the Remains of a Ring or 
Coronet of very large erected Columss or Stone-Pillars, three whereof 


are yet ſtanding, together with the Stump of a fourth, broken a little 


below the middle; by the Poſition and Diſtances of which, one ma 


eaſily calculate their Number and Order to have been Eight or Nine 


great Pillar-Stones, pitch d in a Circle about an included Area of about 
Twelve or Fourteen Vards Diameter; both theſe, and the Cirque laſt 
mention d, being conceiv d to lye included within one great Grove, at 
this Time, ſhews the Repreſentation in Plate IV. Fig. I. 
IHE round Cirque or ſuppos d Theatre at the Eaſt-end is all made 
of Earth and Stones, carry d and heapd there to form the Bank; for 
taken up there it was not, for the bottom within and without lies level 
with the Surface of the Ground on which it is rais d: Tis within the 
Circumvallation about Twenty Paces over, and the Banks (where whole 


and unbroken) above Five Yards perpendicular height. 


A 


I T is calld Bryn Gwyn, or Brein-Gwyn, i. e. a Supream or Royal Tri- 


bunal, Brein or Breiniol ſignifying in the Britiſh, Supream or Royal; 


and Ciyn, properly Suit or Action, and metaphorically Court or 


Tribunal. And ſuch the Place muſt have been, wherever it was, that 


a ſupream Judge gave Laws to a whole Nation: No one can reaſonably 
imagine ir to be properly Brys Gwyn, i. e. a white Hillock, it being a 


low Situation, and the Soil about it (which ſometimes uſes to denomi- 


nate Places) being nor of a white, bur of a reddiſh Complexion ; neither 


is there any Hillock of that Name near it, from which it might be fo 


calld. | | 

AND now tho this Place, and the antient Name and Celebrity of 
it be altogether forgotten, and quite out of Mind, yet the Compoſi- 
tion of the Name taken from Britiſh Erymons, Brein and Ciyn, and its 
Poſition ſo near the Places which bear the Names of all the Druidical 
Orders, may well juſtify the Conjecture, of its having been once the 


| Supream Conſiſtory of the Druidiſh Adminiſtration : And for a further 


Confirmation of this Particular, we may yet obſerye that the antient 


Uſe and Meaning of that Name was not altogether ſo forgotten, but 


that our Language (as Names and Words of general Concernment in any 
Language will not eaſily be forgotten) has till of late preſerv'd ſome 
Footſteps of it: The Britiſß People, it ſeems, having {till continu'd to 
apply the Name of Brein-Gwyn to ſuch Places as were of Supream and 
Sovercign Judicature, wherever that happend to be; as doth appear in 
the Remains of ſome, both of our late and antient Britiſb Poets, who 


N | took 
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took the word a Gwyn in that Acceptation, always applying it tg 
ſome Supream Tribunal: 225 


Pan fo tri Breuhin 
Ar Gorſedd y Bryn gwyn 
Fund y Rhian. 


Talieſin. 


HERE Gorſedd y Brys Guyn, is plainly apply d by Taliefir, or 
ſome other antient Poet, to a Royal Throne or Tribunal: Neither is 


it unlikely but that Falieſin, or. who ever was Author of that antient 


Ode, might take the word in its Druidiſb Acceptation, as having it, in 


that ſenſe from more antient Records and Tradition, and apply it in 


was by the latter Poets, wiz. 


Tr Hudd gwrol, hardd gorwylli 
I eigion eiff y Werddon ; mg 
Daw. eilwaith oi daith i dir 
(Ir Bryn gwyn braw jowngir) 
Ar hudd warcherir ar byn 
Bram anghof yn y Bryn gwyn. 


Dafydd Lhwyd ap Llewelyn, 
yughowydd y Mylan. 


their wild prophetick way, to any Sovereign Tribunal, and fo I find it 


1 this Cavydd of the Poet, the word Bryn gyn is undoubtedly ap- 
plyd to the great Council of the Nation. But to this purpoſe moſt 


plain is that of Adda Fras, who almoſt graphically deſcribes the Parlia- 
ment-Houſe, or Weſtminſter-Zall by the Name of Byn gwyn : Both he 
and the laſt mention d Poet threatning Z7enry the Fourth with I know 


not what Britton, to poſſeſs himſelf of the Britiſb Scepter, thus deſcribes 
his Motion, viz. ” 


Ac ynghaſtell y Follallt yr ymguddia 

Tu Hwnſlo Heth y bydd cadarna 

Ac yn Siring Croſs yr ymgadarnhd 
JI Hud ir Bryn gwyn i gael eiſteddſa. 
Adda Fras. 


IN the firſt of theſe Poets we may obſerve it call d Gorſedd y Bryn 


gyn: Gorſedd always denoting a Tribunal or Judicature ; and in the ſe- 


cond, the braw 'anghof and braw jowngir implying a great Conſternation, 
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muſt alſo imply a great Aſſembly ;' but the laſt Paſſage is more plain 
till, where the Poet deſcribing the Motions of his feign d Conqueror, 
brings him thro' Hounſlow- Heath to Charing-Croſs, and thence Zr Bryn 
wyn + gael cifteddfa, viz. to the great Aſſembly, or the Parliament- 
Flouſe at Weſtminſter, where the Throne or Place of Inauguration then 
only was: Tis true, Mr. Cambden ſays the Britains antiently call'd the 
Tower of London by the Name of Bry» Gwyn ; but the State-Afſemblics 
being in thoſe antient Times there kept, they might on the ſame reaſon 
then call it by that Name. | 19s r 
THESE things being premiſed, I ſhall now adventure to repreſent 
this great Draidical Grove or Temple, as it then conſiſted, or at leaſt 
might be conceiv'd to conſiſt, of a Cirque, Carnedd, Columns and Altars, 
and ſurrounded with a Qzercetum, or a round Encloſement of tall and 
ſpreading Oak, to be conceivd in the manner deſcrib'd in Plate IV. 
Fig. 2. | i * 8 
- T HAT this great Grove or Temple was exactly as I repreſent it, no 
one will expect I ſhould poſitively affirm: For in things of that remote 
Diſtance and Ambiguity, a ſober Gueſs grounded on probability of Cir- 
cumſtances, and a juſt coherence of rhings, muſt be allow'd to deter- 
mine and fix Particatars/ When we ſurvey the ſcatter d Ruins of a 
Royal Palace, may not one adjuſt the parts of it, and take the freedom 
Z to repreſent a probable Idea of the whole? This is all I attempt in this 
particular. Firſt, The Cirque or Theatte at the one end, the Name and 
|} Poſition of it, gives me warrant to determine the Uſe ; Secondiy, The 
I Carnedd in the middle, the great quantities of Stones there, now ſeat- _ 
ter d into Hedges and other Uſes, and having obſeryd many other Car- 
nedds ſo diſpos'd, it induc d me to take them alſo to have been one; 
Thirdly, The great ſtanding Columns at the Welt end, three of them yet 
ſtanding whole and entire, and the Stump of a fourth taken notice of 
and adjuſted to the reſt, will diſcover to any one, the Poſition and 
Range of them to be ſomewhat aboye a third part of a Circle, in a re- 
gular Order; who by a View of them, letting his Fancy ſupply the 
want of thoſe that have been broke or carryd away, and of ſuch as 
lye in pieces ſtragling there, with imaginary ones, will eaſily find that 
the whole Set of them, when ſtanding, made a Ring or Coronet of 
Eight or Nine Pillars, with a large Area in the middle; Fourthiy, The 
collateral Pillars, four of them are ſtanding as I deſcribe chem, but of - 
the other four next the Cirque, there is but one now ſtanding, to which 
indeed for coherence ſake I took the Liberty to add three Attendants, 
to anſwer their oppoſite ones: And truly whoever conſiders the Kind 
and Quality of theſe Stones, being Planks of Lime-ſtone eaſily diſſoly'd 
and broken, will ſoon judge that there were more once erected there; 
„„ 5 0s „ and 
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and therefore what I have added to the now ſtanding Columns was (ex 
pede Herculem) meerly for coherence ſake, to purſue the Order the 
reſt were in, and to repreſent the compleat Idea of what without it 
would be irregular and defective; Fifthly, My giving them Altars, the 
 Druidical Diſcipline was my Warrant; and ſince I was aſſured they 
had Altars, I could not more fitly place them than between their Co- 
lamns; | Laſtly, And the empaling of all within a round Quercetum or 
Grove of Oak, the nearneſs of the parts to one another, and the con- 
gruity of the whole in ſuch a Form (for ſurely if theſe Heatheniſt 
Prieſts us'd Groves 'of Oak 'as Septs 'and Encloſements about all their 
celebrated and ſacred Places, as Pliny and others aſſure us they did, Na- 
ture it ſelf would diate to them to form and model them in the 
moſt auguſt and becoming manner) perſwaded me to it. Ez 
1 ſhall only add, that at or near theſe mention d Monuments have been 
taken up ſome Remains of Antiquity, which being well conſider d, will 
I preſume ſomewhat favour, if not add Confirmation to, the Accounts 
e here given of them. 8 15 
NE AR the mention d Quadrang/e at Caer-leb, T have been credibly 
inform d, there have been taken up now ſome Years paſt, great Copper- 
Claſps like Door-Hinges, all Ruſt, from out of one of the Ditches ſur- 
rounding it; and not far from that, among the circular Foundations, 
that are in great Number there, a curious enamel'd Copper Piece, 
| knotted with various Colours, of the bigneſs of a mill'd half Crown, 
with a Peduncalus, or little ſquare Foot to it on one fide: At the round 
'* Se Cirque at Bryn Gwyn was taken up, the other day, a Medalium of our 
PEArE V. Saviour, with the Figure of his Head and Face on the one ſide, exactly 
Fiz. 1. anſwering the Deſcription given of him by Publius Lentulus; and on 
the Reverſe, a fair Hebrew Superſcription, bearing this Purport, viz. 
5 . This is JESUS CHRIST the Reconciler; of which ſee more in 
1 the Addenda. The Pricks in one of the words ſhew a hole which was at 
| that Place fretted through it. 


arc to be ſeen either ſtanding or thrown down, divers Monuments of 
Druidiſb Worſhip. There is a pretty Cromlech ſtanding at the top of a 
Hillock at Bodowyr, (Fig. 2.) ; there is alſo on a riſing part of the 
Ground there, the High-way leading thro it, the Remains of a ſmall 
Cirque, (Fig. 3.) ; and on another part of the Ground, there appear the 
Marks of a Carnedd, the Stones whereof having been in Times paſt 
diſpos d of into Walls and Hedges. 3 : 
"Tn THERE is by Llylew Barn, in the ſame Townſhip, the Tokens 
PraveVl. of a Carnedd, and a well-ſhapd * Pillar of a great length, thrown 
Hg. 1. flat on the Ground; there is alſo a ſhapely Cromlech on the Lands of 
* Blochty, | 


| j IN the other Townſhips likewiſe, and on the Borders of them, there 
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Blochty, in the Townſhip of Trer Beirdd, now thrown down and lying. 
flat on its Supporters, (Fig. 2. ), and not far. from this laſt W 
one, there appears another demoliſh d Cromlech, now call d Carreg. y- fran, 
which ſeems to have been a double one, the two bigger incumbent flat 
Stones, with many leſſer Supporters lying. diſorderly, leaning on one 
another, (Fig. 3. 3 COS £4, | 
THERE are alſo the Ruins of a ſmall Cromlech; not far from the 
laſt mention d, at a place calld Barrace; a large demoliſh'd one at 
Tyddyn Cæʒar, in the Pariſh of Elan Edwen; another ruin d one at Rhss 
5 Cerrig, in Llanddeniel Pariſh ; the Remains of one near Carreg Wydrin :- = 
There are alſo up and down many Remains of Pillars and erected Co- 
lumns in all theſe Precints, ſome ſingly, and ſome ranged in Circles; 
moſt of them broken and caſt down, probably by the conquering Ro- 
mans, or by the Zeal of ſucceeding Chriſtians, to both of whom, the 
vile Cuſtoms of the Druidiſp Prieſts, and the Appurtenances of their- 
Barbarities, were equally hateful. 4h : | 
BUT of ſuch Cromlech as remain yet undemoliſh'd, there is but one 
beſides that at Bodowyr to be ſeen in all theſe Precincts, and that a very 
large one (before mention d of) ſtanding near Plus newydd (formerly) 
Llwyn Moel, where tis probable one of their bigger Groves was: It 
is a double * Cromlech, a bigger and a leſſer contiguous together; there g 
is alſo at Plas newydd Wood one of the largeſt Carnedds in the Iſle of Parr 
Angleſey, yet ſcarce diſcern'd and diſtinguiſhd from a Mount of Earth, I= 
the Stones being over-grown with Earth and Moſs, and great Trees grow- 
ing thick upon it; it ſtands in a dry Botrom, without any Pillars- now 
ſtanding by it, (Fig. 2.); there are alſo in Llanddeniel Pariſh, at a place 
call d formerly Lluyn Liwyd, now Bryn Kelli, the Remains of two Caryedds, 
within a few Paces of one another; the one (ig. 3.) is ſomewhat broke 
and pitted into on one fide, where the Stones had been carry'd away; 
the other (Fig. 4.) having had its Stones almoſt all taken away into 
Walls and Hedges, with two ſtanding Columns erected between them. 
THERE are alſo great Numbers of ſingle Columus up and down- 
the Fields in this part of the Iſland, ſome of large Size and ſome of leſ- 
ſer, which I paſs by; but one thing T muſt take Notice of, which is 
ſomething remarkable, or at leaſt ſuch as I never obſerv'd before; tis 
on the top of a riſing Ground near Bodlew, in the Pariſh of Llandde- 
niel, a deep excavated Area, of conſiderable length and breadth, ver 
flat and level at che bottom, of the form of a Pear, iy plano, egd d 
about with Stones and a Bank of Earth, and the Entrance into it in the 
ſmaller narrow end; it is commonly calld Hen Forvent, having the 
Ruins of a Chappel in the middle call d Cappe/ Cadwalader, Fig. 5. 
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T HE Houſe that had been in the middle of this Plot, ſeems by "Rt 


Situation and Form of it, to have been a Chriſtian Oratory, ſometime 


built in that Place, the Name, wiz. Cappel Cadwalader atteſting the ſame, 


but what the Place was before that I know not. 


IT is uſually marvell'd at, how theſe mighty Stones, ſome of them, 
Ten, Twenty, or Thirty Tun weight, could be carry d, in thoſe rude 
Times, fo great a way, and rais d up to the height they are, either ſing. 
ly ſtanding, as our Columns; or leaning upon Supporters, as our 
Cromlech. But the Wonder will ſoon vaniſh, if we conſider that Wheel 
and Pully-Engines were invented in the earlieſt Ages of the World ; and 
that the Uſe of the Leaver is as antient as that of Building : With 
which Leavers, by the Helps of counterpoiſing Weights at one end, and 
the other end fix d and apply d under thoſe Stònes upon fitted Fulci- 
ments, they might heave up the greateſt of theſe Stones to a conſidera- 
ble height, with great Eaſe and Security. The almoſt incredible things 
which Antiquity perform'd of this ſort, have been deſervedly the Won- 
der of ſucceeding Ages, and what the right Application and Practice of 


the Mechanick Knowledge is able to effect of this kind, may be as juſt- 


ly the Wonder of this, to any who conſiders not the Extent and Effi- 
cacy of thoſe Mechanical Powers: (See Biſhop Witkinss Book on that 


Subject.) And our Anceſtors here having early Communication with 
the Fg yprians and Phenicians, great Maſters in that Knowledge (witneſs 


the a pv and Obelisks of the one, and the great Architecture of the 


other) that they ſhould arrive to ſome degree of that Knowledge, is no 


hard thing to imagine. I preſume it will not be unacceptable, if I ſubjoin 
here a Mechanical Demonſtration of the raiſing and erecting of ſome of 
our biggeſt Stone-Monuments by the Application and Practice of thoſe 
Powers. 1 

T HE Powers of the Leaver and of an inclined Plane, being ſome of 


the firſt things underſtood by Mankind in the Uſe of building, it may 
be well conceiv'd, that our firſt Anceſtors made uſe of them: And that 
in order to erect thoſe prodigious Monuments, we may imagine they 
choſe where they found, or made where ſuch was not fit to their 


hands, ſmall Aggeres or Mounts of firm and ſolid Earth, for an inclin d 


Plane, flatted and levell'd at top; up the ſloping ſides of which, they 


might with great wooden Leavers, upon fix d Fulciments, and with 


| Ballances at the ends of them to receive into them proportionable 


Weights and Counterpoiſes, and with hands enough to guide and ma- 
nage the Engines, I ſay they might that way, by little and little, heave 


and roll up thoſe Stones they intended to erect, to the top of the Hil- 


lock, where laying them along, they might dig holes in that Earth, ar 
the end of every Stone intended for a Column or Supporter, the depth - 
5 „„ wah 
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which Holes to be equal to the length of the Stones ; and then (which 
was eaſily done) let ſlip the Stones into theſe Holes ſireight on end; 
which Stones ſo ſunk and well clos d about with Earth, and the tops 
of them MY level to the top of the Mount, on which the other 
flat Stones lay; it was only placing thoſe incumbent flat Stones upon 
the tops of the Supporters, duly pois'd and faſten'd, and taking away 
the Earth from between them almoſt to the bottom of the Supporters; 


then there appear d, what we now call Stonebenge, Rollrict, and our 
Cromlech, and where they lay no incumbent Stones, our ſtanding Co- 


lamns and Pillars. This being the eaſieſt and moſt natural way we can 
imagine for the erecting of them, we may probably conclude it was 
ſo done. 5 _ | 

HITHERT O having repreſented the State and Tranſactions of 
this Iſland under the Command and Government of the antient Druids, 


and given ſome Accounts of their Eſtabliſhmenr, Authority and Reli- 


= gion, I come now to conſider how theſe Religious Societies came to 
be diſlolvd and rooted out of the Iſland by the conquering Romans, 
under whoſe Scepter it continued ſome hundreds of Years : In which 


Time the Light of the Goſpel plentifully ſhin d upon it; its Darkneſſes 
and Shades of Error, together with its Heathenith Groves and Barba- 
rities, being by theſe grand Inſtruments of Providence, the Romans, 


utterly razed out and exterminated. | 8 
WHEREFORE the Druidiſh Government being now a breaking 


and approaching to its Period (to aſſume the Roman part of the Hiſtory 
= of this Iſland) we have not much more of recorded Matter of Fact to 
© build upon, than what we have out of Cornelius Tacitus; which indeed is 


brief enough, but (what has been the Character of that Writer) is very 


pithy and comprehenſive, and may be well rely'd upon as an Hiſtorical 
Truth: He being himſelf ſome while after things were tranſacting here, 
= Queſtor in Belgium, and could from thence eaſily inform himſelf of all 


he has ſer down in writing, by ſuch Perſons as had been Eye-witneſ- 


ſes of the Matter, which he might take up and carefully put in his 


Notes, from the Relation of ſuch as he might ſee paſs by, in their way 
to Rome, who had been upon the Place, and ſeen all that he has record- 


ed of it; and we have reaſon to think that that Author had a more 


than ordinary Eye upon the Place, and took the more exact and parti- 


cular Account of it, from ſuch Relations, becauſe it added fo much to 
the Fame of his much admir d Farher-in-Law, Julius Agricola, who com- 


pleated the Conqueſt of it. 


HE tells us, that in the ſucceſſive Governments of P. Oſtorius, Didius 


and Verannius, Claudius s Lieutenants in Britain, after the Defeat of Ca- 
ractacus s Party, and ſending him Priſoner to Rome, the Ordovices, or the 


North. 
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North. Nales Men, made frequent and buſy Attempts to ſhake off the 
gauling Yoke of a ſevere and unaccuſtom d Subjection: And it ſeems 
the Iſle of Mona being near at hand, and always a Place of Refuge, and 
at that Time of Strength and Safety to the poor harraſs d Britains; 


many of the better Sort of them, retreated thither with what of their 


Effects and Subſtance they could carry with them, to be themſelves in 
more Safety, and at Liberty to conſult their Friends, and to deter. 
mine what Meaſures were to be taken to recover their loſt Eſtates and 
Poſſeſſions. Here no doubt they took care to convey what was for Mi- 
litary uſe and ſervice, and were ever ready from hence to help theit 
Friends on occaſion, with their beſt Supplies of Council and Aſſiſt. 
ance; the Truth of which might be it, that moved the Pen of the Hi. 
ſtorian, at the firſt daſh to call it, Iuſulam incolis * validam & Perfugarum 
Rece ptaculum, viz. the Iſle of Heroes, and the Refuge of the Diſtreſsd 
who fled unto it. 19. RR 
T HIS very Thing, with the exceeding Wealth of the Place, we 
may well conceive, did exceedingly provoke the greedy Roman, to have 
a fling at the Muſes Seat, and to uſe extraordinary Efforts to ſeize and 
raviſh it, with the Teſt of the Ordovican Territories, under his griping 
Talons. At this Time appears Paulinus Suetonius, Governour of Brj- 
| tain, a Gentleman of wiſe Conduct and Reſolution. He plainly faw 
there was no quelling and keeping down the reſtleſs Spirits of theſe 


bold and daring:Ordovices, while this Iſland, the very Fountain of their 
Life and Courage, remain d untouchd ; and therefore he haſts to ſet 


Things in order in the Provinces, and immediately attacks theſe Men, 
at the very heart of them, appears in a Moment with a reſolute Army 
on the brink of the River Mzne. Mean while that this brisk and re- 


ſolute General was getting him ready a ſmall Fleet of Plank-Boats, as 


Tacitus deſcribes them, to waft his Infantry over, theſe cunning Druids 
(we may imagine) were as buſy on the other ſide, to provide themſelves 
ſuch Boats and Corraghs as they then uſed, to be at hand, if Neceſſity 
tequir' d, to give them a ſlip over to the Ifle of Man, or to Ireland, their 
next Places of Safety. . 
HERE we muſt not think too mean of our Britiſb Governours, 
that they ſhew'd their Heels before they ſaw the Face, or could diſcern 
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Angleſey ſeems to have had three Names given it by Antiquity, viz. Ynys Von, from its Situation; 
Ynys Dowyll, from its Groves; Ynys * y Cedeirn, from its Heroes, or its powerful and celebrated 
Prieſts and Druids. So that it is N with us to this day, to ſay, when any thing appears 
wonderful or ſingularly remarkable, Ny bu erioed f fath beth yn ynys y Cedeirn, viz, Never was the 
ike in the Iſle of the Heroes, which according to Plutarch, way be ihe Ile of Angleſey. 
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the Frowns and Menaces of an Enemy. No, that would too much dif. 
animate the zealous Multitude, who had taken their laſt Sanctuary un- 
der the powerful Charms of their holy Rites and Invocations: That 
Motive might prevail with theſe unwarlike Leaders to ſtay a while, to 
try the Event of T hings, and to ſee what the infernal Powers would 
do, in defence of their Sacraria, their Groves, Idols and Altars: And 
therefore we may believe that they ſtood to it, and marſhall d their Men 
in their beſt Array to ſtand the Brunt, while they were preparing their 
dreadful Artillery of Curſes and Execrations. In this Order we may 
conceive they came, and encamp d themſelves in that Place before men- 
tion d, to watch the Enemies Motion, and to make what Reſiſtance they 
could, in caſe they landed. W A ENT 
HERE was an Appearance, by what * Tacitus reports of them, 
able to have given a much greater ſhock to the adventuring Romans in 
their landing, than we find they did: But we muſt not expect them 
here, to act as true Britains, but rather as a beſotted Crew (tho many 
of them perhaps of the prime Ordovican Gentry) which had wholly 
| conſignd themſelves over to the Guidance and Conduct of infatuated 
* Monkiſh Druids, who, tis like, made them believe, that the Deities of 
that ſacred Place, once well pacify d, and engag d by repeated Obla- 
tions and Sacrifices even of their beſt Things and deareſt Relations 
would be highly concern d to ſtand by them, to protect their Perſons, 
to fight their Battles, and to exert ſomething more than by Human 
Means, in defence of that ſacred Ground, and thoſe holy Things from 
the impure Hands, and polluting Feet of theſe hateful Miſcreants. 
J AND therefore for ſome days, while the Roman General was fit- 
ting our his little Armado, and expecting Tide and Seaſon for his ſwim- 
ming Cavalry, we can expect in this Iſle of Mona, but loud Invocations 
and Curſes ; and diſmal Screeches of dying Victims, ecchoing one ano- 
ther from the hollow reſounding Groves: In every corner, Altars 
ſmoaking with the horrid miſerable burnings of rhe Bodies of Men, Wo- 
men, and Children; of Rogues, Profligates, and Captives.——Crepz- 
tantque ee Altaria e When preſently the Roman Army makes 
to the Boats, put in their Foot, and ſwim their Horſe at a convenient 
Tide, without the leaſt Stop or Oppoſition. ” . 
LO here! the unlucky Fruit of beſotted Bigottry; the Britains if well 
diſciplin'd might have bitterly annoy'd the diforderd Romans at their 
firſt landing: But what did they do? Stabat pro littore diverſa Acies, 
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ſays Tacitus; ſhall I render it, They fought far the Shore and the, 
Country > Or rather they ſtood ſtill, expecting (belike) the Artillery of 
the Druidical Curſes to make greater Execution on the daring Aſſailants, 
than the ſharpeſt of their Brzziſh Darts and Weapons. And in this in. 
deed they wete not quite out; for it was brayely acknowledg d by the 
Romans, that the very Sight of their mad Ceremony, ſtupify'd more 
on the Roman Soldiers than all the Blows they receiv d from their unfixd 
miſguided Enemies, Ut quaſi herentibus membris immobile Corpus vulne. 
ribus præberent, as the Hiſtorian words it, i. e. they (meaning the Ro. 
mans) ſtood alſo ſtock ſtill, fixing their Eyes on the ſurprizing Strange. 
neſs of the Encounter, expos d their Bodies for ſome while, to be the 
open unguarded Mark of the Enemies Fury; till their active General 
at laſt with ſome Paſſion call d them on, to drive away that madded 
fooliſh Multitude, that with vain Imprecations and filly Geſtures, 
thought to put a ſtop to the Progreſs of thoſe Arms, which by good 
Manhood and Diſcipline had already conquerd the greateſt Part of the 
then known World. | FORT 5 15 
NOW the enrag'd Romans having got on Land, and the conquering | 
Sword having taken its fill of Britiſp Blood, theſe giddy Druids who 
durſt not engage in, but ſtood without the Array of Battle [ Druidægue 
circum] as Tacitus remarks upon them, we may think, ſeeing their Sa- 
crifices and Oblations, on which they moſt depended, prove ineffectual 
on theſe fearleſs Romans, nimbly ſlipd away to their Woods and Co- 
verts, that were every where ar hand, leaving their People to be miſe. 
rably cut down and ſlaughter d by the advancing Romans, Inferunt figna, 
. flernuntque obvios & igni ſuo involvunt, are Tacitus s words, who with- 
out Pity or Moderation (faith he) hack d and hewd down on all ſides 
the unfortunate Britains, augmenting the Flame of their unhappy Sacri- 
fices, with the Fuel of their ſlain and wounded Bodies. 

AS for the Place of their landing, and of their routing of this Reli- 
gious Army, we have no exact Certainty of it: But there are probable 
grounds to conclude, that it was near Porthamel, betwixt a Place call d 
Pwll y fuwch and Llanidan : For Tacitus ſays that the Horſe (vado ſe- 
cuti) ſwam it at the Ford; and that Ford or Shallow is juſt under Llani- 

dan; and ir ſeems their Foot landed in their flat-bottom'd Veſlels, near 
the ſaid Pull y fuwch, where there is a Place calld Pant yr yſcraphie to 
this day; the Romans calling ſuch Boats (Scaphæ) and we from them 
Tſcraphie to this day, with an Addition of one Letter, as is uſual in 
theſe Changes. And indeed that Mount or Tumulus, in one of the 
| Fields adjoining, about three Bows ſhot from the Sea, ſeems to be the 
Place of that great Sacrifice, whence they took up Firebrands in their 
hands, brandiſhing them like Furies about the Army, and where _ 
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:nvoly'd the taken and ſlain Britains, in the devouring Flames of their 
own Sacrifice. ebe ib 350 Dos * 997 1 1 
NOW when the prevailing Romans had reap d the Fruits of Conqueſt, 


and the retreating Druids, the Head and Principal of them, who had 


eſcaped untaken in the Flight and ſlipd to Sea, leaving the reſt of their 
Crew to ſculk and ſhift for themſelves, till the Storm was over; we may 
conceive, that the Romans next work was to demoliſh and proſtitute un- 
der their infulting Feet their moſt ſacred Things and Places, then de- 
vored to moſt groſs inhuman Barbarities; and when that was effected, 
to fix and ſettle a Garriſon over the ſeparate Diſtricts and Townſhips of 
the Iſland, Prefidium impoſuit vicis, as the Hiſtorian renders it. | 

THERE are the Ruins of two or three ſmall Briz;//h Towns, near 


this Place of Battle; the one near e. frenkyn, call'd Hendre; another 


on the top of BHmn Gwydd-fryn, call d Caer Idris ; and the third on the 
top of a Hill near Porthame/-Houſe, whoſe Name is loſt, which in all 


likelihood were all then demoliſh d. In one of theſe, namely, Caer 


Idris, on the top of Gwydryn-Hill, tis probable the Romans built a Fort, 
it being a Place of Strength, and conſpicuous to the whole Iſland, to 
plant in a Garriſon, to ſecure themſelves and eſtabliſh their Conqueſt. 
THESE conquering Romans maſtering the Iſſe, and ſetting ſome- 
where a Garriſon, as Tacitus plainly tells us, there ſeems none likelier 
than this, it being a Roman Work, of a half Moon form, guarded by a 


treble Wall, and defended on the back by a Precipice ; it ſeems to have 


been built on the Ruins of one of thoſe Britiſp Towns, for that ſome 


of the round Foundations appear yet about the Skirts of it; it was a 


well fortify d Place and well ſituated, in the fight of a great Part of the 


Iſland, to keep them in Awe, and hold them in their due Subjection and 


Obedience, now of the Figure mark'd 6. in Plate VII. 
3 UT altho' it was conveniently ſituated and ſtrongly fortify'd at 


that Time, yet it ſeems it did not continue long undemoliſh'd, by the 


Native Britains; who upon a ſuddain turn of Affairs in a ſhort Time 


after, quitted their Subjection, and return to their former Liberty and 


Poſſeſſions. TOY. bs | 
FOR Paulinus Suetonius, the Roman General, before he had finiſh'd 
the abſolute Conqueſt of this Iſland, and hunted out the ſculking 
Druids, ſuch as remain'd, from their Holes and Recepracles, was ſud- 
denly recall'd from his begun Enterpriſe, to aſliſt the Veteranes and Ro- 
man Garriſons at Verulam, London and Camelodunum, who were at that 
Time in very great and apparent danger, proceeding from a general 
Revolt of the Britains of thoſe Provinces. 12 11156 21 
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NOW the General being thus in haſte call'd away, the Affairs of 
the Iſland being yet crude and not digeſted into any ſtanding Order and 
Regularity at his quitting of it, it may now become a queſtion, whe. 
ther he left any Forces in his new Præſidium to keep things in a to- 


lerable Order, till a more favourable Opportunity would preſent it ſelf, 
to ſettle and compleat the Conqueſt. It is moſt likely he did not leave I 


any, for the haraſsd Britains being at the laſt overcome with moſt 


unſupportable Injuries, and provoking Hardſhips, made at this JunQure 


ſtrong and violent Shakings and Convulſions in the very Heart and 
Bowels of the Inland Provinces, which muſt oblige this wary Soldier to 
contract his whole Strength to ſecure the main Stake; and therefore it is 


moſt probable, that he then took up every where (ſo great a Slaughter 
having been made in thoſe Provinces of the Veterane Romans) the few 


Cohorts and Legionaries he had, whom in that caſe he could only truſt 


to, and with them he makes a ſpeedy March, to quench the then open 
Flame of a great and terrible Rebellion. 


IN this interim, the Roman Forces being all gone from this Iſland, 


or if any were left, they were here as in a Pound, and would be ſoon 


knock d on the Head; the lurking Druids upon that welcome Sun- 


' ſhine after ſo terrible a Storm, might ſafely peep out, and forſake their 


Dens and Coverts and come once more in View, to contemplate the 
Fate of the Place, and to put their Heads together to concert the beſt 
and fitteſt Meaſures, to diſpoſe and order themſelves and their Affairs 
for the future. They ſaw every where the deplorable Effects of Fire and 
Sword: They beheld in every corner the Marks of the Romans implaca- 
ble Hatred to them and their Religion, wounding their Souls with 
ghaſtly Proſpects of Ruins and Deſolations; their Groves deſtroy d, 


their Altars, Pillars and other ſacred Inſtruments and Objects of their 
Worſhip, laid level with the ground, and their erected Structures and 


Habitations demoliſh'd and ſunk into their Aſhes and Ruins. This muſt 


needs exceedingly afflict and grieve thoſe diſtreſs d People, already ex- 
treamly intenerated by the Diſappointments of their ador d Powers, to 

find themſelves and their ſacred Places conſignd and abandon by their 
Gods (whom in vain they ſought to appeaſe with their profuſeſt Adora- 
tions) to the Rage and Fury of their incens d wrathful Enemies, under 


whoſe Laſh they had lately fo ſeverely ſmarted. 


TFT HES E or the like Reflections (tis natural to conceive ) wrought 
in the Minds of theſe Religious People, when their Thoughts began to 
clear and ſettle, firm Reſolutions of quitting the Iſland and to get un- 


to their Brethren, who had gone over before, unto the Ile of Man and 
Ireland. And altho under the Charms and Infatuations of their ſuper- 
ſtitious Religion they gave Specimens of very abſurd and unpolitick 
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ſpects they mult be allow d to be a ſober intelligent ſort of People, and 


in that Circumſtance we may be ſure they could not chuſe but conſider, 


that the Romans, altho they were now gone, yet they now well knew 


the way, when Affairs would ſettle, to give them (if they ſtay d here) 


another Viſit, to which indeed they could have no great Stomach, being 
the laſt time ſo ſeverely treated by them. ry 


THEY faw their Groves cut down and deſtroy'd ; they confiderd 


. 


that a ſhort interval of Peace, if they ſhould have any, would be too 


little a Time, to replant and repair them: They were not ignorant in 
Geography and Navigation, after the Mode of that Time; and they well 
knew there were many large Territories to the Northward, which the 
Romans had never ſeen, and they were not altogether unprovided of 
Means and Ways of going thither: And therefore we may well ſuppoſe, 
they might conclude it their beſt and wiſeſt Courſe, to get themſelves 
over to the Ie of Man and to Treland, being the next Countries to them, 


and Places of more Safety, and leſs ſubject to Invaſion, than whence 


they came; and where with their Fellows who had gone over there be- 
fore, they might reſettle their Druidiſb Government and Juriſdiction 
over Ireland and the unconquerd Caledonian Britains. And ſo I take 
it probable, theſe fearful ſlippery Druids quickly left the Iſle of Mona, 
where they had ſo long preſided, and cunningly tranſported themſelves; 
and what they could carry with them, from the conquer d, to the un- 
conquer d Mon or Manaw. . 7 
THESE things being ſo at that Time, as we may probably. think, 
what ſhall we then conceive of the Caſe and Circumſtance of this deſo- 


lated, deſerted Iſland > No doubt its late Druidiſbd Magiſtrates, the“ 
now all gone, left yet their beſt Advice and Directions behind them, to 


ſupport its Peace and Welfare, whilſt it might enjoy them. And if on 
that ſudden Diſſolution of its Government, it will be thought to groan 
for ſome Time under the direful Effects of Confuſion and Anarchy, in 
being expos d to the Tumults of the Buſy, and to the Luſt and Rapine 
of every Scrambler; yet we may think that even in that caſe, the very 
Thoughts of another Deſcent of the Enemy, which they knew not how 
ſoon might happen, together with that natural Deſire all People have of 
the Security and Preſervation of their Lives and Liberty, was a ready 
Suggeſtion to prompt and animate the remaining Natives of the Place, 


to conſult and meditate all poſſible Means to protect themſelves and to 


defend their Country from the unjuſt Uſurpations of thoſe lawleſs Ag- 
greſſors. They muſt have conſider d that all this in ſuch apparent dan- 
ger was only to be effected, by a firm Reſolution of abandoning all 
Private Diſguſts and Animoſities, and of maintaining among themſclves, 


a ſtrict 


Carriage, which muſt on that account be excus d them; yet in other re- 
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a ſtrict inviolable Unanimity, Peace and Concord, Which in all likeli. 
hood they cloſely adherd to and cultivated. 
TI H Us in a little Time, tis probable, animated by the Advice and 


Example of their Neighbours, they put themſelves in a Poſture to re. 


ceive the Enemy with a ſecond Bruſh, whenever they made upon them; 


but the Rowan General having his hands full of Work with the Southern 
Britains, gave them Time to repair their Deſolations, and to fortif 


themſelves here and there after the Mode and Example the Romans * 


lately given them; the Footſteps of which little Works and Fortifica- 


tions are to this day viſible in many Places along the Banks of the Ri. 


ver Mere. They had opportunity by what they had ſeen and wofully 


felt of the Romans way of fighting (their ſuperſtitious Maſters being 


now gone) to form themſelves to more regular Methods, and to train 


their Men to that way, againſt the Time that Occaſion ſhould call 


them to it. 


B U T that was not ſoon, the Roman Diſtractions encreaſing, the poor 


Iſlanders continued free ( N ſui juris) perhaps a longer Time than 
they expected. The Deat 


| of Nero, the Pro-Prætors being ſuddenly and 
frequently chang d, and the Affairs of the Provinces being very various 


and fluctuant, this Iſland enjoy d ſome Calm and Reſpit (unleſs a few 
inward Storms interrupted it) from the middle of Nero's Reign to the 
Eighth Year of Yeſpafian, which was at leaſt Fifteen Years. But this 
Veſpaſian who had formerly himſelf ſervd in Britain, knowing better 
than any of the former Emperours, the State and Genius of the Britiſb 


People, ſent over one Julius Agricola, his Pro-Prætor or Lieutenant-Ge- 


neral, to reduce and ſettle the tumultuous wavering State of the Britiſp 


Provinces. „ 
THIS Agricola, no ways inferiour to any of his Predeceſſors in 


Martial Abilities and Conduct, wiſely conſider d, as Suetonius had done 
before, that the Ordovices who had been all along a vexatious Thorn in 


the Romans Sides, and had lately cut in pieces a whole Party of them, 


were to be firſt quelld and ſubdu'd before any Enlargement of the 
Conqueſt could be effected, or any laſting Tranquillity ſettled in the 


Provinces. And therefore although this General came not over to Bri- 


tain till it was late in Summer, yet he quickly diſpatch'd Affairs, and 
ſtraightways transfer d the whole weight of the War to the Ordovicess 


Country; and marching down there, he us d the moſt brutiſh Barbari- : 


ties on all that came to his hands, ſparing neither Age nor Sex; and as 


the chief End and Deſign of his coming there, he ſuddenly appears with 
a numerous Army, on the Southern Shore of the River Mæne. 
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* HE place he ſat down before the Iſle of Mona, was in all 1 


1 near the Place call d Crig in Llanvair iſcaer, retaining (me- 


thinks) ſomething of his Name; the Iflanders on the other fide were, 
no doubt, extreamly perplex d and ſurpriz d at ſo ſudden and unex- 
pected an Approach of the Enemy. They had almoſt lull'd their Fears 
aſleep in that long Interval, and had well nigh perſwaded themſelves, 
that the Roman Eagle had forgot his little Prey, till they ſaw him, to 
their great Aſtoniſhment, ſpread his Wings on the farther Banks of the 
River Mæne. And tho they were not a little daunted at the Sight of 


ſuch an Army, even knocking at their Doors; yet they being ſome, as 


we may ſuppoſe, of the nobleſt of the Ordovican Britains fled thither, 


we may believe they wanted not a ſtock of Valour, tho of Strength 
and Arms they did, to ſhew the ſtouteſt and moſt obſtinate Reſiſtance 


againſt the Attack of an injurious Enemy. 
THEM faw that the Romans that threatned to invade, were enraged 


againſt them, who perhaps were the Men that had maſſacred and cut to 


pieces a Party of the Romans a little before, and were now to expect 
Avengement ; and therefore they eaſily foreſaw that if the Romans land- 


ed and took by force the Iſland, there was no Quarters to be expected; 


theſe Romans uſually puniſhing what they call'd Rebellion with ſharpeſt 


Severity, tho uſing their Congueſts with great Mildneſs and Clemency. 
Theſe Thoughts or the like might diſpoſe the Britains in the Tſland, 
tho otherwiſe their Hearts were big and haughty enough, to reſolve to 


propoſe, in caſe the Romans landed, Terms of Submiſſion and Obedi- 


ence. Vet they might leave that to the laſt; they might truſt to their 


natural Encloſure, their Iiguid Fence and Rampire. And beſides obſerving 


that the Year was pretty far advanc'd, and that the Romans, to make an 
Attack, wanted Boats; and therefore they might conceive it would be too 


late, e er they could furniſh themſelves with Boats and other Neceſſa- 
ries of an Attack that Year. And perhaps they were not out of Hopes, 


if the Romans continu'd there a conſiderable Time, that the Ordovices - 
from the Hills, unſeaſonable Weather, or ſome other Accidents. would 


interpoſe to give the Enemy a Diverſion. 


BUT the great Agricola, when he found not Boats, nor Materials 
for them ready at hand, at that Time, to paſs his Infantry over (as Sue- 
 tonius had done) to the Iſland, ſcorn d delay; and being told, it ſeems, 
that there were Places of no great depth, at low Water, in that in- 
terpoſing Channel, reſolv d with all poſſible ſpeed to ford and ſwim it 
over. To that end, one may preſume that he caus d diligent Search to 
be made of all the Shallows and paſſable Bottoms of the Channel; and 


enquiring into the uſual way practis d in paſſing without Boats ſuch Fords 
and Shallows, and having been well inform d of the Way and Manner 


of 
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of doing it, and apprehending it very ſuitable ro his Deſign and Pur. 
poſe, he committed the whole Action, and the Management and Gui. 


nnn 


dance of the Atchievment to a choice Band of Auxiliaries, Quibus nota 


vada & patrius Nandi uſus, are Tacitus s words, i. e. who were well 
acquainted with paſſing and fording over ſuch in their own Countries; 


neither wanted he the Direction and Aſſiſtance of ſome perfidious Na. 
tives of the Place, who well knew the Depths and Turnings of the 
Ford, and were willing to betray their Friends and Neighbours to their 
Enemies hands, as ſuch were not wanting in any Ages. 


HAVING ſecured the Fidelity of theſe Men, as it is reaſonable i 
to ſuppoſe, and having all Things in a readineſs, and at that Time 
of the Year, (being about the middle of September by Tacituss Ac. WM 
counts) meeting with the Opportunity of very low Ebbs, which are 
then uſual, they ſet forward the Action, I conceive, by tacking toge- 


ther of Horſes, Men and Arms, in a certain uſual way, they took the 
adyantage of a moveleſs Tide, fair Weather, and a very low Ebb, by 
the help of Poles, Pikes and Launces, perhaps bearing up the Foot- 


men where the Water was over head deep, and guiding the Motion 
of the Horſes along the Turnings of the channelly Shoals and Bottoms, 
till they got firm and ſolid Footing on the Shore of the Iſland; 


which is what I can make of that Account of Tacitus, Quo ſimul 


ſeque & Arma & Eguos regunt, i. e. by which (meaning their Country 


way of ſwimming) they manag d themſelves, their Horſe and Armour 
in their Paſſage ; and that it was a ſwimming Poſture they were to 
uſe there, and govern themſelves in, Tacitus is expreſs, calling it pa- 
ow Nandi uſus, the uſual Ferriage and Way of paſſing over ſuch 
Food + tf - 

THE Place they paſsd over muſt be where theſe Shallows are, 
that is, juſt from Llanvair-Point on Carxarvon-ſhire-lide, to a little 


South-Weſt of Llauj dan Church on the other ſide, where the Water 


now, at loweſt Ebbs is not above a Fathom or two deep, where tis 


_ deepeſt: And ſometime when the Sands which uſe to remove to and 


fro by the Agitation of Winds and Tides do bank and lodge at the 


edge of a Rock (which croſſes the Channel in that Place) as now 
ſometimes they do, and probably did ſo at that Time, it is except 
in few Places fordable without much difficulty: And I have been cre- 


dibly informd it was about Forty Years ago ſo ſhallow there at ſome 
Ebbs, that very ſmall Boats for ſome while ſtuck a-ground in paſſing 
along the Channel, and that rwo Men approachd ſo near on each 


ſide, that they came within a Pole's Jength to one another. 
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A this place, and: in this manner, I preſume the induſtrious Gene- 
ral, as Tacitus ſays, Repente immiſit, ſuddenly diſpatch d his Horſe and 
Foot over upon the aſtoniſſi d yielding Britaius; who it ſeems expected 


nothing leſs, than to ſee the Romans, all of a ſudden, firſt conquer their 


Sea, and then enſlave their Country; Olſtupefacti haſtes qui claſſem, qui 
"paves, qui mare expetabant, i. e. The affrighted Britains who expected a 
Fleet of Boats to attack them, as they found Suetonius before to have 
done, were half dead with Terrour aud Amazement, to ſee them ſtem their 
liquid Fence and Channel in that manner ; and they immediately concluded, 
ſays my Author, Nihil arduum & invictum fic ad bellum venientibus, 
that nothing could be too hard and infeaſible to thoſe who enter d Battle in 
that manner; and therefore without more ado, petition d for Peace, aud 


yielded up the Iſland. 


HERE it may appear ſomewhat plain, that the Druids, at leaſt the 


Chief of them, were all gone; no appearance of them, no uncouth 


Ceremony, no amazing Scene of Invocations and odd Geſtures (which 


at the firſt taking of the Iſland by Paulinus Suetonius, took ſo much of 


the Soldier's Eye, and of the Hiſtorians Pen) now at all preſenting 
themſelves ;- for undoubtedly if the Druids, the common Incendiaries of 


the People at that Time againſt the Romans Religion and Government, 
had been then in the Iſland, they would have here ſhew'd themſelves 


(pro Aris & Focis) doing ſomething remarkable in the defence of it; 
for it may be very probably ſuppos d, that rhe Quarrel was moſtly 


againſt the Druids, who if they had been here, it cannot well be ima- 
gin d, the Hiſtorian would have omitted the mention of them, they be- 
ing ſo principal a Part, and Character of that Action he accounts of; 
neither is it alſo to be thought, that the Manders would have ſo tamely 


— 


petition d for Peace and ſo eaſily obtain d it, if theſe Men (the Objects 


of the Romans implacable Indignation and Hatred) had been then 


among them, who being now gone probably bore the Blame of all that 


was paſt, and the Iſland return d to its former Subjection and Obedi- 
ence. | 0 0 


NOW the Romans having got once more Poſſeſſion of this Iſland, we 


may reaſonably gueſs, they took all effectual Means to rivet their Con- 


| queſt, and irreverſibly faſten ir, with the whole Ordovican Territory, to 
their Weſtern Province. The Roman General now, in all likelihood, 


traverſes and views the Country, and perhaps leaves ſome Monument of 


his Name, at, or near the furtheſt Weſtern Point of ir, call'd * Griccz//, 


* 


nn 


Near that Place is Rhos Colyn or Colofn: The Romans uſually erecting Columns at the utmoſt = 


Bounds of their Victoriee, as Dion. Caſſius relates. 
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as the Britains probably call'd him, . e. Agricola; and eſtabliſh'd Gar. 
riſons in two ſeparated Places of the Iſland, I take it, at the two Ca. 
ftelljors (Dominorum Caſtra) as the Name imports, Caſtell originally im. 
porting a Roman Fort, and For being the antient Britiſh word for Lord 


or Governour, the one part of the Name being Roman and the other 


Britiſh, gives me grounds to gueſs that they were his firſt Præſidiary 
Garri ſons, the one being near Gricciil, that bears ſome Umbrage of his 
Name; and to confirm my Conjecture, there is not far off there a 
Place call'd Bodjor, i. e. the Governour's Habitation, and another calld 


Preſeddfod or Preſaddfed, Prefidii Locus, the Preſident's Habitation, and 
the other Place was, I take it, in the other end of the Country, near 


Porthaethwy, in the Pariſh of Llanſadurn, call d Caſtelljor, where do yet 


appear the Marks of an antient Fortreſs, and whether there do the like 
at the other Caſtelljor, T have not to ſay, having been never upon the 


Place; both theſe Cafte!ljors may be conceivd, as being at two Ends 


and Territories of the Country, to have ſervd very conveniently to 


over-awe the ſeveral Bzds and Townſhips of the Iſland, and to enure 
their Necks to continue ſtedfaft for the future under the Yoke and Sub- 


jection of the Roman Authority and Government. ares 6 
THUS the poor, and late famous Iſle of Mona (incolis valida) ne: 


ver before that we hear of conquerd by an Enemy, was fain to put on 
the Roman Shackles; under which it continu d to groan ſome Hundreds 
of Years; bur yet in this to be comforted, if there be any Comfort in 
the loſs of Liberty, that ſhe had her Fetters put on by the two greateſt 


Romans, next Julius Ceſar, that had ever trod on Britiſh ground; the for- 


mer of them, viz. that Paulinus Suetonius well deſerving, and went once 
well nigh (if we believe Tacitus) to be choſen Emperour; and the latter, 
viz. this Julius Agricola appear d ſo brave in all his Actions, that he was 


equally fear d and envy'd by Domitian; as if his Laurels had ſpread and 


mounted ſo high, as to begin to caſt an Umbrage on Cæſars Diadem. 


IN this Condition J muſt leave this poor Iſland, at that Time, when 
thoſe grand Inſtruments of Providence, the Romans, having now chasd 


away her ſuperſtitious Druids, and unmask'd her Face of her antient 


Shades of Heatheniſm, had made thereby a happy undeſignd Way for 


the Light of the Goſpel to ſhine upon it, which it now began to do, 


and by ſubjugating the Bodies, Lives and Fortunes of the Britains to 


Czfar's Sceptre, gave them an opportunity, which was ſhortly after 


done, even to the extreameſt Corners of the Land, as Tertullian aſſures 


us, of bringing their Souls to the Obedience of CYRIST7T. 
NOW to add a few words of theſe Druids, before T conclude this 
Section If it be demanded, what became of them, of their Orders and 
Societies, when they were fain to withdraw from the Iſle of He} I 
| - anlwer, 
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anſwer, That it may be well ſuppos d, that having quitted this Place, 


where they ſo long prefided, on account of the eager Perſecutions of 
the inſulting Romans, theſe Religious Orders fix d and eſtabliſhd them- 


ſelves in ſome other Place unconquer d by the Romans, which muſt be 
Treland, the North of Scotland, and the Scottiſb Iles, yer ſo, as that 


their chief Seat and Reſidence was in the Iſe of Man, as the Scottiſh Au- 


thors unanimouſly affirm; from whence (as before from the Iſſe of 


Mona) they extended their Authority and exercisd their Juriſdiction 


over ſuch of thoſe Britains as would and could yield it Submiſſion and 


Obedience. That they did withdraw themſelves unto ſome Places our 
ol the Romans Reach (and where could they in haſte but to Places I 


now mention :) is very plain out of Strabo, an Author of that Time, 
who affirms, that the Romans endeavourd with Might and Main to 
chaſe away, and cruſh the Religion of theſe ſuperſtitious Druids, bur 


could not, they having cunningly ſlip d away and eſcapd their Fury. 


NOW that this is no groundleſs Opinion, but that it is ſo far true, 
that for many Years after this Time, thoſe Religious Druids and their 


Orders were full in Ireland and Scotland, is undeniable out of many 


Iriſh and Scottiſh Authors. Firſt, In Ireland, their Religion was in 


mighty Vogue amongſt the People, and their three mention d Orders 
were calld Druids, Sanachies and Bards; they were ſo full there in the 


days of St. Patrick, that it is ſaid by their Hiſtorians that he burnt three 


Hundred of their Books; Mr. Rederick Flaherty ſays the Druids made 
one of the three Orders of the Kingdom, and were ſignaliz d with a 
Mark of Honour on their Garments, next that of Kings and Princes +; 
Nay further, for more Certainty in this Matter, that they had been very 


numerous and common in that Kingdom, the Name of Druid is there 
apply'd to this day to a cunning Fellow or Wizard, whom they call in 
the Iriſh Tongue Draoi or Druid; and it is as certain that O- Donnel in 
his Tranſlation of the New Teſtament into Triſh, calls the wiſe Men of 
the Eaſt, Matth. ii. 1. Draoithe, i. e. Druids, by which ir appears that 


the Draids, before the Chriſtian Religion gave them another Remove, 


were eſtabliſh'd in, and of great Authority in Jreland. | 


Town indeed that the 7riſh, even from remoteſt Antiquity, had a Set 


of Druids among them, planted there with ſome of the firſt Britiſp Co- 
lonies, but by the Accounts given by the 7riſþ Antiquaries of them, 
they, in _y Particulars relating to Power and Juriſdiction, and the uſe 


of Writing, differ d from the Gauliſb and Britiſh Druids ; whether the 
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in antient Times, in theſe Iſlands. 


Mileſſan Colony which greatly prevailed in that Kingdom, alter d their 


Primitive Inſtitution,” or whatever elſe it was that wrought that Change, 
I have not to ſay: However, their Agreement in many Things with 
our Britiſh Druids, and the very Name of them, was Encouragement 


enough ro many of thoſe who were expell'd by the Romans, from the 


Iſle of Mona, to reſort. thither, and perhaps to incorporate with them, 
the 7riſh Druids by the Bounty of their Princes, being then plentifully 
provided with Lands and Revenues, whereby they were well enabled to 


give theſe their old Friends and new Gueſts, ' a Reception ſuitable to 


their Caſe and Circumſtance, and what in that their Diſtreſs and Cala. 
mity they moſt wanted, that is Subſiſtence and Security, 

SO likewiſe in Scotland and in the Iſle of Man, Hector Boetius hath 
given large Deſcriptions of the Government and Orders of theſe Druzd, 


which many Scottiſh Authors followed: The Main of what he ſays, I 


ſhall. deliver in the words of the Reverend and Learn d Biſhop Spotſwood, 


in his Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland. -Cratylinth (ſays he) 
King of Scotland, coming to the Crown in the Tear 277. made it one of his 


firſt Works to purge the Kingdom of Heatheniſh Superſtition, and to ex- 


pulſe the Druids, a ſort of People held in thoſe Days in great Reputa- 


tion. hey ruled their Affairs very politickly ; for being governd by a 
Prefident who kept his Refidence in' the Iſle of Man, which then was un- 
der the Dominion of the Scots, they did once every Tear meet in that Place, 
to take Counſel together for the ordering of Affairs; and carry d Things 


ſo politickly and with ſuch Diſcretion, that Crarylinth found it difficult 
enough to expulſe them, becauſe of the Favour they had amongſt the Peo- 


ple.— In this Iſle King Craty linth, after the Expulſſon of the Druids, 


eredled a fately Church to the Honour of our SAVIOUR, and call d 
it Sodorenſe Fanum, i. e. our Saviour s Church : So far He. Mr. Martyn 


alſo in his late Book of the Weſtern Iſles of Scotland, very much confirms 


this Opinion, both by Tradition and Monuments, and by ſeveral Cu- 
ſtoms in thoſe Iles, ſtill ſavouring of Druidiſi Rites and Practices; 


and produces variety of Inſtances betokening their being and reſiding, 

I cannot but obſerve here, that the 7ri/h Druids had a Form of 
Letters, very ſingular, - which they had in Uſe, as their Antiquaries 
ſay, before the preſent ones; the Alphabet whereof they call'd 


 Beth-luis-nion, from the firſt three Letters of it, B, L, N, in which 
every Letter, to the Number of Twenty-ſix, was call d by the Name 


of ſome Tree in the Wood, very agreeable with the Mode and Pro- 
feſſion of that ſort of Men, ſo much Converſant with Groves and 


Woods as the Druids were, and the Letters or Characters they call'd 
Feadda, which with them fignifies Wood, and the writing Ogam, of 


which 
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which they ſay they have many Remains ſtill extant among them: An 
Occult and Myſterious way of writing it was, peculiar to theſe Druids, 
| by certain Rods or virgular Characters, and other Marks and Signs for 
Syllables and whole Words, diſtin from the ordinary known Letters, 


which requir d a particular Study, ſo that the Vulgar could not at all 


underſtand it. Mr. Roderick Flaherty, from the Book of Lecau, explains 
the whole Set of them: And whether our Ogwyddor or Egwyddor, i. e. 
Alphabet, perhaps compounded from Ogum and Wydd, which is Wood, 
S the ſame with their Feadda, the other word Ogum being loſt in our 

| Britiſh Tongue, may have any relation to this 7riſþ form, I will not 
pretend to ſay, or whether the Ira letur, Irlandorum literæ, mention d 
by Arngrim Jonas, in his Runick Alphabets, be the ſame with this Beth- 
luis-nion, having not ſeen them, I want Information; however that be, 
we are pretty ſure that the Gauliſh Druids us d in their private Affairs the 
Greek Letters, for Cæſar expreſly ſays ſo, which Greek Letters, it is 


not unlikely, might in Time and among our People, degenerate into 


what we call the 7r:/þ or Saxon Letters. 


T O conclude this whole Matter, all T have ſaid of theſe Druids, 
from firſt to laſt, will IJ preſume, fairly reſolve it ſelf into theſe three 


7 


Particulars ; Firſt, That theſe Druids had their chief Seat and Reſidence 


ſomewhere in Britain, of which Cæſar is a potent Witneſs ; Secondly, 
That this Seat or principal Reſidence was in the Iſle of Mona or Angleſey, 


Tacitus and a ſtrong Tradition do fairly intimate; Thirdly, That after 


their Expulſion by the Romans, they ſpread, and eſtabliſh'd their Hie- 


E rarchy in the Iſle of Man, Scotland, and the Scortiſh Iſles, the Scottiſh 


Authors unanimouſly agree, and amply confirm it; and, Laſtly, Thar 
their Removal out of the Iſle of Angleſey to the Iſle of Man was between 


the two Deſcents of Suetonius and Agricola on this Iſland ; this laſt I. 
mainly gather out of the before cited Paſſage of Tacitus in the Life of 
Agricola, where the Hiſtorian does not mention one Syllable of theſe 
Druids, who when they were here, as in the other Paſſage of Paulinus 
Suetonius, took ſo much of his Pen in accounting for them; and tho I 
am as cautious as any other, in laying too much Streſs on a Negative 


Argument, yet I muſt confeſs, conſidering the Punctualiiy of that Hiſto- 
rian's Writing (never omitting principal Characters, which undoubtedly 
thoſe Perſonages were, if they had been here) his ſaying nothing of 
them, is as much with me, as if he had ſaid in expreſs Terms, that 
they had withdrawn, or were driven away by the Romans: Eſpeciall 

& fince I find it ſo taken by the learn'd Biſhop * $71//ing fleet, who oblerves 
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that the Arch-Flamens and Flamens in Britain under the Roman Govern- 
ment, could be no part, as was generally beliey'd, of the Druidiſp Hie- 


rarchy, they being before gone, and their Ways and Methods mortal. 


ly hated by the Romans; but rather as that learn d and worthy Prelate 
ſtrongly proves, the Flamens and Arch-Flamens, were a later Invention 
of Pagan Romans here, calculated by them after the Form, and Model 


of our Primitive Church Government, which they ſeem d on ſome Rea- 


ſons to have effected. | 1 
BUT to purſue our expuls d Religious Countrymen one Remove 
further, when Chriſtianity made a cloſer Purſuit of them than the Ro- 
man Sword was able to do, captivated ſome to the Laws of CHRIST, 
and put the reſt on a ſecond Voyage, to find once more a Place of 


Reſt and Safety, to lay down one other new Foundation of their antient 
Plat- form, I know not where to find them, unleſs it be the Schaldry of 


Treland, and their dependant Claſſes and Orders of old, in the Territo- 
ries of Norway, Denmark and other Northern Countries: Theſe not only 


in Name, in which there is ſome Congruity, ſz dry, the Lower or 
Northern Druzds perhaps; but alſo in their Ira letur and in their Edda 
Mandorum, as they call it, z. e. the Poetical Memoirs of their Bards ; 


and eſpecially in their extant Remains and Monuments of Antiquity, 
have a very conſiderable Affinity and Coherence with what I have alrea- 
dy deſcribd of our Remains and Monuments of Druidiſm. They have 
their Cromlech like ours; there is a Temple in Xialerneſs in Iceland, not 


much unlike ours at Bryn Gwyn : Their erected Altars, Pillars, Mounts, 


and Burying-places, and ours, are much of a ſort; and whoever would 
be more inform'd in theſe particular Inſtances and Parallels, may conſult 

the Books of Olaus Wermius, and Tho. Bartoline, of the Daniſh Antiqui- 
ties, and he will find ſufficient Satisfaction in that Particular. hs 


LET not now the mention of theſe Daniſh and Felandiſh Inſtances 
' Invert the Tenour of my Argument, and turn the force of it againſt 


what before I have affirm'd in this Matter, that is, give grounds to 
object, that if our Monuments and theirs be ſo exactly alike, that it may 


then be as probable, that the Danes erected them when they lorded 


over us, and conſequently that they are rather the Marks of zhezr Re- 
| ligion and Cuſtoms, than the Remains of Druidiſm, which is indeed the 
Opinion of ſome Obſervers of late. EE 
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* The antient Inhabitants of theſe Northern Countries, called one of their Runick Alphabets, Ira le 
tur, viz, Iriſh Letters, as if they had had them from Ireland, whence our Druids were luſt expulſed. 
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BUT in anſwer to this, I ſhall offer it to be conſider d, firſt how 


yery probable it is, that theſe Druide, who were expuls d by the Chri- 
ſtians from Jreland and Scotland, ſhould repair unto ſome of theſe Nor- 


thern Countries, and there propagate their Cuſtoms and Forms of Wor- 


ſhip among theſe ruder Heathens ; for where ſhould they go but thither 2 
What other reaſon can be given of the Congruity of many Placits of 
the Runick Religion with thoſe recorded of Drediſa than that they had 
them originally from the Britiſh Iſles 2 None can doubt of the Facility 
of their Paſſage thither, who conſiders how the Northern Nations of old 


abounded with Boats and Rovers: And this being granted, it will eaſi- 


ly follow, that what Rites or Cuſtoms thoſe Heathen Daxes and Saxons 


brought hither of chat kind, was but what before their Fore-fathers have 


had from hence, but a little mix d and metamorphos d in another Dreſs : 


And then no wonder they erected here Rings or Coronets of pitch d Stones, 


for their publick Inaugurations; or rather apply d thoſe old ones they 
e. 


and Roll. rict Coronets be very well the Relicks of antient Druidiſm, 


and yet fall in ſuitably enough to the Uſe and Performance of Dani/h 
Conſecrations? And after Ages might well be ſuppos d to miſtake that 


ſecond Edition of their original Uſes, for the firſt Publication of them. 


SECON DLT, In England there may be, I confeſs, ſome colour 


for aſcribing thoſe Remains of Antiquity to the Daniſh Conſecrations 


and Cuſtoms; but in Wales, in the midſt of ſome of the Mountains of 


it, where not a few of theſe Monuments are, and where 'tis not likely 


| the Danes ever were, who can reaſonably attribute thoſe Erections to 
them? That elliptical Ring or Coronet of pitchd Stones, between two 


great Mountains near Ceſſel Gyfarch in Carnarvouſhire (in Number Forty- 


two) are as likely to have been ſet up by the Danes, as are the Pil- 
lars of Tadmor, or the Pyramids of Egypt. rents; 5% vary 


Might not Stonehenge 


THIRDLY, Let any one conſider alſo, what hath been before in- 


ſtanc'd of the undeniable Analogy, and Agreeableneſs of the antient Bri- 
lib Names of ſome of our Monuments, with what is recorded of the 
© Rites and Uſages of the Druzds, in Authors of much antienter Date than 


PE 


* *Tis not unlikely but that the Britains, with other Northern Nations, being ſtreighined and driven by 
the Romans into Iceland, and other Iſles of the North, might then paſs over in theſe Boats ow thoſe 
Iſles into Groenland, and thence into North America, and ſo people that Continent, it being bu 
Cut over from Iceland to that Continent, not above two or three days Sail; and Mr, Joſeph Mede, in 
one of his Letters to Dr. Twiſs, 
Time, and in this Manner, 


the 


gives Reaſons of the provability of the peopling of America about this 


t a ſhort 


5 ; 4 
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mend and refer the Reader. 


nn 


the Time of the Daiſb Depredations. Cromlech, Cerem-luach, and Bun 


Gwyn, Brein Gwyn, are words of antienter Compoſition, than that it can 
SYria 
z 


be imagin'd, that the Parts of ſome of them, were fetch'd from 
and here ſoderd together, to expreſs a late Daniſb Barbarity. 


BUT particularly let this very Iſle of Mona be a convincing Inſtance 
of the improbability of that Opinion which would aſcribe many of theſe 
Erections and Monuments to the Daniſh Cuſtoms. The Groves in it ſtill 
retaining their old Briti/þ Names, as do alſo the many Places before. 


mention d betoken the diſtinct Names and Orders of the Druids, agree- 


able enough to the Relations given of them by Strabo, Ceſar, Tacitus, 
and others; and alſo together with thoſe Groves and Precincts, we 
have Multitudes of theſe very Monuments in thoſe very Places which 


bear the Names of thoſe Societies and Orders. Theſe Places ſo nam d, 


and theſe Monuments co-exiſting and bearing mutual relation to one ano. 


ther, as every one that knows them will grant they do, on what 


grounds can any Man pretend to aſcribe ſome Parts and Appurtenances 


of theſe Places to Daniciſi, and not the reſt 2 For if thoſe Groves and 


thoſe Places, which evidently bear the Names of all the Orders of that 
antient SeF, in which theſe Monuments are erected, be Druidical, as 


thoſe Names do greatly import they are, then it will follow by a very 
reaſonable Conſequence, that thoſe Monuments are ſo too; and at the 


ſame time evince the improbability, not to ſay more, of that Opinion, 
- which would aſcribe them to a Daniſp Original. I find now what J have 


offer d in this Particular very. much confirm'd by the late Author of the 
Hiſtory of the Weſtern Iſles of Scotland, who avouches Names and 7ra- 
ditions in many of the Scottiſh Iles, expreſly agreeing with what J here 


conjectur d; where many Circular Ranges of erefted Stones are to this 


day by the common People calld Druin-Crunney, the Druids Circles, 
and generally belieyd to be their Temples ; and ſeveral antient Rites 
and Cuſtoms conformable to their Uſages and Practice beforemention'd, 
he there lays down, as undoubted Matter of Fact, and generally be- 
lievd ſo; to whoſe Book, for more Satisfaction in this Affair, I recom- 
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of the Diviſions and Sub-diviſions of the 18 LE of Angleſey, 


and of the Laws and Cuſtoms of it, at the latter Time of 
| the Britiſh Princes. wk | 5 
| —INGLESET is, and has been of very antient Time di- 
f J vided principally into three Cantrevs, and each of theſe 
1 into two Comots; viz. Cantrev Rhoſir, Cantrev Aberffraw 


and Cantrev Cemaes ; the firſt contains Mæne and Tynda- 


. P erboy; the ſecond, Malltraeth and Llivon; and the 
t — — third, 7wrkelyn and Talybolion. 8 GET 
8 I ſhall, Firſt, Begin with the Etymology of the Names of theſe Di- 
1 viſions; Secondly, I will account ſomewhat for the Antiquity, Uſe and 
t Application of them to the antient Britiſb Adminiſtration and Govern- 
5 ment; and, Thirdly, For the Quality and Condition of thoſe Sub- divi- 
7 ſions of Trevs, Rhandyrs and Gavels. 

C e i ; W 3 

A AS to their Names; FIRST, Cantrev Rhoſfir is variouſly named; ome i 
e would call it Ry ſvair, from a little Church ſo dedicated, which ſtands 
e near the Head of the Manour; and ſome call it Rhis-Aur or Rhss-ffair, 
[- from a Rhgs near it, where tis ſaid the Fair was antiently kept; but 
e to me it ſeems more probable that the true Name is Rhos-hir, more an- 
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tiently than any of the foremention d Names, as proceeding from the 5 3 


L natural Propriety of the Place, as original Names generally did ; that 
8 long Dorſum or Ridge of Land, running from Newborough to Mynydd 
, Llwydiart, ten Miles in length, being on the top of it all Heath or 
= Rhos-tir ; and which when the Country was generally woody, might be 


then all one bleak and barren Rhzs or Heath, of that length; and this 


length running thro' the two Comots, was probably call'd Rhis-hir, and 
thence gave Name to the whole Territory or Cantrev. The two Comots 
contain d under this Cantrev, are Tyndaethwy and Mæne; of the former 
I have before accounted, and of the latter J ſhall give ſome Account in 
the laſt Section. 0 


IHE Second Cantrev is call'd the Cantrev of Aberffraw, and was ſo 
* calld from the O/tzum or Entrance into the Sea of a ſmall Brook of thar 
| Name, and call d Aberfravw; where the latter Princes of North Wales 
4 cho 
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choſe their principal Reſidence, and has under it the Comots of Mall. 
traeth and Llivon. The Comet of Malltraeth is undoubtedly ſo call d 
from the formerly quaggy and very dangerous Sands bordering upon it, 


but the Comot of Llivon has its Name derived from a more obſcure Ori. 


gin. I find it written in ſome antient Records, Llewon, and am apt to 


think it was given at firſt to 11 becauſe it was the moſt Þ 
4 þ 


Weſtern Part of the Iſland ; the W q being call d in the antient Britiſh, 
Gorllewon, or Gorllewyn, as it is to this day. © 
THE Third Cantrev is call'd Cantrev Cemmaes, I take it, from Ceyy. 


vac s, i. e. ridg d or arable Land; and the Part of that Cantrev, particu. 


larly call'd by that Name, is the beſt Corn-Land in the whole Country, 
as many other little Territories in Wales, excelling in bearing Corn, ate 
call'd by rhe Name of Cemmazſes. This Cantrev has under it the Cy. 
mots of Twrkelyz and 7alybolion. 3 Ez | 

THE Comor of Twrkelyn, J have obſervd in antient Manuſcripts, to 
be call'd 7yr Aybelyn, which. yet may not perhaps be its firſt and moſt 
antient Name, becauſe not betokening (as the antienteſt Names gene- 


rally did) any Natural or Local Propriety, but the Poſſeſſions of one 


Doty: who was probably Lord of thoſe Lands. And ſome do think 
that Talybolion, the other Diviſion of it, had ſome reference, in the 


ſound of the word, to Suetonius Paulinus, who firſt conquer'd this Iſland, 
and brought it to the Roman Subjection; it being very probable that 


the Britains call'd this Paulinus, Pol. lion, as is obſerv d by Mr. Edward 
Thiyd, of a Place call d Pant y Potion, near unto which he took up the 


Inſcription of one Paulinus, who probably was ſlain or buried at that 


Place. And tho it muſt be confeſs d, that 747 in the old Britiſh proper- 


ly importing a Region or Territory, and this Suetonius Paulinus, or in 


the Language of the Britains, Polion, having ſignaliz d his Name in 


this Tfland, might very well have appropriated to himſelf the Poſſeſſion 


of ſome Part of it; and thereby have given it occaſion to be call'd ever 
after, Regio Paulin, i. e. Tal-Polion; yet that great Perſon having had 
tio long Time here to ny the Fruits of Conqueſt, and the Place be- 
ing too ihconfiderable for fo 

lieve, that as certain Territories in Cumberland are call d Cope-Land (ab 


t1indtis Collibus) as Mr. Cambden obſerves, ſo this Name might be 
derivd from the many bleak and coped Hills which are here and 


there, in that Territory call d Moclion or Moelydd, of which one or two 


: retain the Appellation of * Moel to this day. On which account I take it 


had no Word upon them by the Name of Moel, i. e. Bald-tops or Hillotks, 


1 ., . 3 1 . 1233 r jd — F? " 2 6. a 5 8 


* It ſeems that the Land here was all woody when they call'd and diſtinguiſd ſome Eminences that 


probable 


great a Man, I am rather inclin'd to be- 
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probable (ſuch bare top'd Hills being calld Moe l ion) that therefore that 

Region abounding with thoſe Hillocks, might then be call d Tal y Moe- 

lion, and conſequently that the Letters M and B being of one Organ, 

are eaſily convertible one to another, and promiſcyouſly pronounc d in 

our Tongue, it might ſo come to pals in Tract of Time, that 7al y Moe- 

lion came to be calld Tal y Bolion, as Moel'y don is now commonly 
pronounc'd Bol y don; and for further Confirmation of it, we have one 


= bleak Hill in this Country call d y Voel, and the Territory adjoining it, 
= is calld 7al y Yoel to this day. | ; ICP = © 
| NOW as theſe Cantrevs are divided into fix Comots, ſo theſe Comors, 
each of them contain about ſixty Zrevs or 'Townſhips, which were al- 
ſo divided towards the latter end of the Britiſb Government, into about 
Five Thouſand Tenures, i. e. Gavels, Weles and Rhaudirs. is 


SECOND L, As to the Antiquity, Uſe and Application of theſe 

Diviſions ; it cannot be oe but that the general Partition of Wales, 

and conſequently of the Iſle of Angleſey into Cantrevs and Comets is 

very antient ; and if that reading in Tacitus (Prefidium impoſuit Vicis) 

be the right one, and means our 7revs or Townſhips, I can ſcarce for- 
bear concluding our Cantrevs or Hundreds (they being but Numeral 

Denominations of our 7revs and Townſhips) to have been in Uſe 

among the Aboriginal Britains, long before the coming of the Romays 
into theſe Countries. | ol) Tr | by 


FOR albeir that that ſorting and ranging of 7revs and Townſhips 
into Hundreds and Cantrevs may ſeem with ſome probability to owe its 
Origin to the Roman Model, as being but a Copy or Imitation of their 
antient Claſſical Diſtributions into Tribes and Centuries; yer on the 
other ſide, who knows but the Auſonii and Hetruſci, the Romans Ance- 
ſtors, did rather derive and borrow that Mode and Platform of dividing 
their Land from our Anceſtors rhe Celtz, and that their Tribus and Cen- 
turiæ are the ſame with our Trevs and Cantrevs : And I dare appeal 
to any Critick in thoſe Antiquities to judge, if the Latin Tribus, both 
in ſound and ſignification anſwering our 7rev (B and Y being Labials 
of promiſcuous Uſe in our antient words) can in its own, or any other 
Language fix on ſo proper and agreeable a Foundation of its deriving, 

as from the Celtiſß or Gauliſh Tyr-ef or Trev. But however that be, we 

have reaſon to conclude, that thoſe were reckon d and calld ſo, before 
the Romans had any thing to do with our Conſtitution and Government ; 
and that principally on theſe Reaſons. 


1 5 Firſt, 
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Firſt, BECAUSE it is in it ſelf a very natural and juſt Diſtribu. 
tion, for ſo many leſſer Houſholds to make one Treu, and ſo many 
Trevs to make up one ſeparate and diſtinct Diviſion or Cantrev; and 28 
this is a moſt fir and accommodate Proportion, for a Plebeian Admini. 
ſtration, ſo it may be concluded to be very antient, if not to have been 
the very firſt and original Conſtitution amongſt us; Secondly, We find 


the antient 7rjſh, who were Branches of our Britiſh Origin, and among 


whom the Roman Power never prevail d, to have had the ſame ſort of 
the Diviſion of their Country as we have, i. e. into Cantreus and Car. 
rachts; Thirdly, We meet with ſome Paſſages in Cæſar and Tacitus, 
which give Accounts of ſuch Centurial Diviſions among the Gauls and 
Germans, before ever the Romans got footing in any part of their 


Country; and therefore what our next Neighbours, eſpecially the 


Gauls, us d of this ſort, may be juſtly preſum'd to have been practisd 
alſo among the antient Britains ; and, Fourthiy, "Tis ſufficiently known 


that the Roman Policy, very ſeldom or never attempted the Alteration 


of the original and antient Forms and Uſages of their conquer d Pro. 
vinces, except where great Provocations made them root out the Na- 
tives and eſtabliſh Colonies of their own ; which Alteration of our moſt 
antient Laws and Cuſtoms having not, by any thing that appears, been 
ever done by the prevailing Romans in this Iſle of Mona, one may very 


well conclude that our Diviſions of Cantrevs and Comots, are of a 


tient Time, as ſo many Petty Lordſhips, having their ſeparate Courts 
| | „„ and 


much older date, than the Roman Government. And altho this Diſtri- 
bution of Lands into Cantrevs and Comots may be of much antienter 
date, than that of the Roman, or perhaps of the Druidical Government; 
yet it is probable, the victorious Romans made uſe of it, not only in 
their Civil and Martial Adminiſtration, as it is made uſe of to this day, 


bur alſo in their diſtinguiſhing of feudal Rights and Proprieties ; as it 


is continu'd to be usd after the Romans forſook us, through the whole 
Time of the Britiſh Government. One 
NOW to conceive rightly the Nature and Uſe of theſe Diviſions, 


and the Parts of them, we are to obſerve, that as Cantrev or Hundred 


in the right Notion of the word, betokens an aſſociated Union and 
Confederation of as many 7revs or Townſhips as the word imports ; 
ſo for a more regular diſpatch of Affairs and conveniency of aſſembling 


together, theſe Cantrevs are each of them ſubdivided into two or more 


Comots ; and theſe Comots, as they are themſelves but Parts and Divi- 
ſions of the ſaid Cantrevs, are commonly (but very improperly) calld 


Hundreds, as the Hundred of Mæne, the Hundred of Malltraeth : Vet 


as they conſiſt of ſo many Trevs, Bods and Townſhips, as are compre- 
hended within one common Precinct, fo they have been from very an- 
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and Juriſdictions; and as ſuch, they may be well ſaid to have been the 
Preſervers and Conveyers down of our antienteſt Uſages to this day, and 
to be the very Channels wherein the many Streams of our National 
Cuſtoms were thro' a long Tract of Time, carry'd to us from their Ori- 


ginal Fountains ; and which now, ſince the Union of the Exgliſh and 
Britiſh Governments, have met together and united into one Body of 
our Common and Municipal Laws. 4 ron 


AND theſe antient Laws and Uſages of ours thus convey'd unto. 


us, having in their Frame and Compoſition, ſo little Aﬀinity with the 
Roman Laws, and having alſo in the Adminiſtration and Execution of 
them, ſo neceſſary a dependance upon, and connexion with theſe Cen- 


turial Precincts and Diviſions, may ſeem to give good Warrant to con- 
clude, that thoſe antient Laws and Cuſtoms ſo convey'd down (as well 
as theſe little Precints and Hundreds in which they were convey'd) 


were long before the Roman Government among us; and ſo continud 


without much Alteration, till they came to be ſwallow'd up and incor- 
porated into the Exgliſp Laws and Government. 


BUT as to the poſleſſionary part of theſe antient Diviſions, as 
they were originally in themſelves ſeparate Precincts and Juriſdiftions, 


ſo under the Roman Adminiſtration they might become very uſeful and 


accommodate Proportions and Dividends, to be as the Government 
thought fit, diſpos'd into ſeyeral feudatory Rights and Poſſeſſions; and 
ſuch indeed we find them to have been, that is, the Inheritances of 


Princes and Nobles during the continuance of the Britiſh Government; 


as is obvious to any one, who is any thing acquainted with the Trans- 


actions of the Britiſh Hiſtory, _ +4 

THUS the victorious Sons of Kynedda W'ledig, a Cambrian Prince, 
came to be poſſeſs d of ſeveral Cantrevs in Wales, and left their Names 
on them to this day, which undoubtedly were theſe mention d ſeparate 
Precincts before, and call'd after by other Names: Thus Roderick the 


Great divided all Wales, by a Diſtribution of theſe Cantrevs into three 


Provinces, viz. Gwynedd, Deheubarth and Powys, and diſpos d of them 


to his three Sons: And we may reaſonably preſume that the late Britiſb 
Princes have thus created their Nobles, by giving them the feudal 
Poſſeſſions of Cantrevs and Comets, with their Juriſdictions and Powers, 


on Terms of Homage and Subjection. 


THIRDLY, To underſtand the Quality and Condition of theſe 


antient Diviſions in the Britiſh State and Government, it will be neceſ- 


fary to lay down a ſummary Repreſentation of the ſundry Sorts and 


different Propricties of theſe Trevs and Villa s, of which the Cantrevs 


conſiſt ; that is, to ſee on what Terms of Subjection and Dependance to 
their 
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their immediate Lords and Princes, theſe particular Tenures were eſta. 
bliſh'd, and how they were diſpos d and manag d to the Support and 
Safety of the Britiſp Government ; which being well ſeen into and con. 
ſiderd, may give us ſome glimmering Light into the antient Form and 
Model of our antient Britiſp Adminiſtration. 3 


NOW in order to this, it muſt be confeſs d, that in the long ſpace 


now of ſome Hundreds of Years, fince the Diſſolution of the Britiſß 
Government, our Nation being inexcuſably remiſs and incurious in. the 
Information of Poſterity, the Memory of the true State and Condition 


of chat Government, eſpecially of the more popular part of it, which 


relates to theſe mention d Diviſions, might for us have been utterly loſt 
and periſhd. Ae 


BUT as a juſt Reproach to our wretched Ofcitancy and Remiſſneſs, 

what our own careleſs Neglect omitted, the Covetouſneſs of our more 
watchful Conquerors took care to record and preſerve for us, chat is, 
the Engliſb Monarchs when they got themſelves ſeiz d of the laſt Re- 


mains of our Britiſß Royalties, and found or made themſelves intitled 
or intereſſed, by Deſcent or Conqueſt, to the antient Revenues of our 
Britiſh Princes; theſe Engliſb Monarchs, I ſay, as well to inform them. 
ſelves of the State of thoſe Revenues, as to ſecure the utmoſt Benefit 


of their Conqueſt, judeg'd it adviſeable then to iſſue out Commiſſions of 


Tnquiry, under their Royal Seal to every Comot of North-Wales, with 


Commiſſioners appointed, to ſearch into, and examine the true State of 
the antient Briz;/h Tenures, and the former Cuſtoms and Uſages there- 
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THESE Commiſſioners by the Authority of the Power they were 
intruſted with, ſummon d and impannell'd Juries of the moſt ſubſtantial 
Men in every Hundred or Comot, and gave them in charge to make due 


Rerurns in Writing, upon Oath, of the true State and Circumſtance of 


every Tenure, as thoſe Tenures ſtood bound to the Prince, and had not 
before been granted over, in Frank-Almoine or otherwiſe, to other Pro- 
prietors, as indeed many Tenures in ſeveral Comots were, of which 


therefore we have at preſent very little Account. At the ſame Time, or 


little after the firſt Commiſſion of this ſort, the Biſhop of Bangor took 
out another Commiſſion in like manner, to enquire into the Tenures of 


the Biſhoprick ; which Extent I have ſeen with Dr. Humphreys, late Bi- 


ſhop of Bangor. | 
NOW theſe Juries having faithfully diſcharg'd their Duties, by what 


Light and Information was then produc'd before them in thoſe Particu- 


lars; and the Returns and Verdicts made by them, being of record, 


and fairly written, were taken by the Commiſſioners in every Comot, 


1 


and in chis Part of North. Wales were ſent and deliver d up by them, in- 
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to the Prince's Exchequer at Carnar von, to be there carefully and ſafely 
kept and recorded. From theſe Verdicts it is that we now have the 
belt Lights into ſome Parts of the Frame and Conſtitution of the Bri- 
ziſþ Polity, and other Particulars of that Government, which otherwiſe 

would have for ever lain in the dark, or at leaſt we would have been 
far to ſeek for them; and indeed for what Light we have from theſe Re- 

E cords, we ought to be much obliged to the generous Care and Indu- 

fſtry of that very worthy and deſervedly celebrated Perſon, vie. Sir Wil- 
liam Gryffydd of Penrhyn, Knight, laſt of that Name, and Chamberlain 
of North. Wales, who preſervd theſe Records from periſhing, by col- 
lecting ſo many of them as he could retrieve from Moth and Corrup- 

tion; and then cauſing thoſe ſoatter d Rolls and Fragments which he 

could meet with, to be fairly written, by one Fentyn Gwyn, in two 

| large Books of Parchment, for the Information of Poſterity; one where- 

bk is that Book, kept always im the Chamberlain's Office, call'd by \ 
the Name of the Extent of North-Wales; and the other he tranſmitted 

into the Auditor's Office at London, where it is preſery'd to this day : 

Of this Book there have been many entire Copies written, which are 

yet in many Hands; and ſome in Parcels, of particular Counties ; 

which deſerve to be more narrowly ſearch d into and examin d than ge- 

nerally they are; out of which, and a few other Remains of Antiqui- 

ty, in order to account for the antient Diviſions of this Iſland, I have 

taken up and collected theſe Obſervations following. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
N 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
Y 
| 
f 
| 


FIRST, We have thence to obſerve, that the Briz;/h Princes and 
other Lords of particular Territories, were Owners, in Capite, of all 
their Lands, and Sovereign Lords of all their Subjects and Bondmen ; 
unto whom theſe Princes and Sovereign Proprietors diſtributed ſeveral 
Townſhips and Hamlets, or particular Tenures or Gavels of thoſe ſaid 
Townſhips and Hamlets; which Gavels they generally call d Wele's, 
J. e. Seats or Dwellings; theſe, I ſay, they have diſtributed unto their 

Bondmen and Subjects, by way of Martial Diſpoſure, to be enjoy d by 

| theſe Vaſſals and Subjects, on ſuch Terms and Conditions, as thofe 

Lords and Princes who beſtow'd them, thought fir to impoſe, and 

with ſuch Privileges, and degrees of Right and Liberty, as they found 

thoſe Men, either by Deſcent or Merit to deſerve. And theſe Men they 
_ calld either Freeholders or Vaſſals, and the Lands and Tenures ſo gi- 

ven, either Freehold or Villanage, being all equally Tenants to their 
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Lord or Prince, but in regard of theſe Privileges diſpens d to them in 


9 


* — 


the firſt Diſpoſal, they were in different degrees of Freedom or Vaſſal- 


age. 


SECONDL T, We have thence to obſerve, that theſe Townſhips 
were diſtinguiſhable by them, in reſpect either of Quality or Quantity: 


In reſpe& of Quality, we find that theſe Y7//s or Townſhips were either 


| wholly free or wholly bond; or partly free or partly bond; ſo we 
may obſerve alſo, that of the bond and native Townſhips [7erra Na. 


tiva the Extent-Book calls them] there were ſome Lands of greater free. 


dom and ſome of leſs, or of none at all; and their Poſſeſſors or 


Tenants, I mean of the firſt ſort of Villanage, call d themſelyes, Ny. 
tivi Liberi, i. e. Free Natives, or the better ſort of Vaſſals, as the 
others of the ſecond ſort, were call d (Puri Nativi) Perfect Slaves. In 
Ireland, much the ſame Diviſion of Tenants, viz. free and bond were, 
as is mention d by Sir James Ware and others, in their Accounts of that 
Coo 


BU the wholly free Townſhips and Freeholds were in themſelves 


from their original Conſtitution, ſuch as gave their Poſſeſſors a Rank 
above other Tenants; it ſeems qualify'd them for Offices and Imploy- 
ments, and gave them Seats and Voices in Courts of Judicature ; from 
which Privilege of fitting aloft, higher than the other Tenants in their 
Gorſeddau, and of aſſiſting in paſſing of Judicial Decrees and Sentences, 
the Tenants of thoſe Frecholds were generally call d Uchelwyr, that is, 
Men of principal Rank in the 7rev or Townſhip. 

ON the other ſide, we find that the Tenants of Bond-Lands and Vil- 


lanages, as they were of a quality below and inferiour to Freeholders, 
ſo they were obliged to greater Drudgeries, and imploy'd in more ſer- 


vile Works, and were to be diſposd of in many things as their Lords 
and Princes pleas'd to uſe them. And of theſe, ſome (as I obſery'd be- 


fore) were free Natives and ſome pure Natives. The free Natives [I 


take to be thoſe who had ſome degree of Freedom, who might go 
where they would, might buy and ſell, and had many Immunities ; but 
the pure Natives (as they were call'd) they were to be as their Proprie- 
tory Lords and Princes Peculium, to be diſpos d of as they liſted ; and 
I remember to have met in Sir William Gryffyths Book, with an Ex- 


tract of a Deed, where the Natives of the Townſhip of Porthaethny, 
many Years after the Time of rhe Britiſh Princes, were ſold as Part of 
the Eſtate of thoſe Lands they belong'd unto ; and of which, and others 
of that ſort, T have given elſewhere large Inſtances. And I have by me 


a Copy of an Injunction iſſu'd our by Ferry the Seventh, King of Eng, 
and, 
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land, commanding Eſcheators and all other Miniſterial Officers, to ſee 
that the King's Native Tenants kept within their common Limits, and 
if any of them were found to ſtray and wander from their Home, to 


drive them back, like Beaſts to their Pinfolds, with the greateſt Seve- 


rity. 7 


THIRDLY, In regard of Extent and Quantity ; theſe Trevs were 


ſome of them entire and undivided, and ſome disjointed and ſeverd in- 


to Parcels and Hamlets : Some Trevs were large and capacious, conſiſt- 
ing of many Weles, Scats and Families; as theſe again of Rhandirs and 
Gavels, meaſurd out by Boviats and Carucats: And ſome Trevs were 


narrow and ſcanty, conſiſting of fewer of theſe Diviſions, as theſe did 


of fewer Carucats and Boviats. 


Is obſervable alſo, that theſe Trevs thus qualify'd and diſtin- 


guiſn d, and likewiſe the ſeveral Partitions and Sub- partitions of them, 
as they happen d by Gavel- Kind, Eſcheats, the Gift of Princes, or any 
other ways, to be divided, were all of them obliged to the Prince, or 
under him, or by derivation from him, to their immediate Lord or chief 
Proprietor, by certain fix d and determin'd Ties and Conditions, rated 
and eſtabliſhd, it ſeems, at the firſt Diſpoſal of theſe Tenures by the 
Prince or other Lords of the Fee, and to be punctually obſervd and 
perform d by thoſe Tenants and their Succeſſors, to their ſucceeding 
Lords and Maſters. V „ 

NOW All theſe Bonds and Ties wherewith all Holders of Land in 


the Britiſh State, were indiſpenſably obliged to the Prince their Land- 
lord, were, as we may obſerve out of theſe Records, of divers ſorts, 


which I reckon to be theſe, wiz. 


Firſt, RENTS. 

Secondly, SERVICES. 

1 

Fourthly, MCL CTS. 
Fifthly, AT TEN DANCES. 


BY theſe the Prince's Needs in every reſpect were ſupply d, and the 
People had enough to make a plentiful Subſiſtence ; by theſe too the 
People engag'd the Love and enabled the Protection of their Prince; 
and by theſe the Prince ſufficiently ſecur d the People's Loyalty and 


R RENTS. 


A R 


ESTAURATA- 


- — * - > — - 


RENTS. 


FIRST, RENTS: Some of theſe were pay d in ready Money, 
and ſome in Goods and Cattle: What were paid in ready Money, were 
pay d either at fix d and certain Times, as the four quarterly Payments, 
and the two half Year ones; or were payd uncertainly, and by ca- 
ſualty, as Relee and Herriots; theſe were ſmall Sums of Money 
(now, tho' great then) aſcertain'd and rated on all thoſe particular Te. 
nures that were condition'd to pay them. 8 
WHAT alſo were pay d in Goods and Cattle, are either certain 
quantities of Corn, at certain Times in the Year, as a ſet quantum of 


Wheat, Barley, Oats, Cc. which very often occurs in the Biſhop s Ex- 
tent-Book ; or Staurum 8 which many Trevs were oblig d to 
u 


pay; and that was a certain Number of Oxen and Cows, at the end of 
the Year: As it frequently occurs in the King's Extent. 75 
As for what they call d Tunc-Rent, it is properly referrible to thoſe 
Sums paid to the Prince at Times limited and certain; it often oc- 
curs in the Prince's Extent, and ſeldom or not at all in the Biſhop's 
Extent-Book: It was a Sum payable by four Villan-Townſhips in eye- 
ry Comet, Five Shillings per Aunum on thoſe Trevs, ceſſable on every 
Gavel or Tenure, and collected by the Goſtegwr, or Serjeant of the 
Manour: And ſo Eſcuage, when it was rated and certain, was a ſort 
of Soccage-Rent ; but when uncertain and caſual, it was no other than 
Military or Knight - Service, as I found it obſervd in Gwydyr-Copy, 
among other uſeful Remarks on the Extent of North- Wales. 
T Is to be obſervd in this Place, that as originally ſome Rents were 


fix'd and rated on all Tenures, whether free or bond, and on all Te- 


nants, whether Freeholders or Vaſſals, and that thoſe were of that ſort 
which the Engliſh Laws call Soccage-Rent or Tenures, ſo the difference 

lay chiefly in the different Grants of the ſupream diſpoſing Power which 
the Prince had over thoſe Lands and Tenants. As to the Freehold- 
Lands, the Tenants or Freeholders of them, had a legal Right there- 


unto, on the beforemention'd Conditions, but forfeitable in certain 


Caſes (as I obſery'd before) to the Prince or Lord of the Fee: But 


as to the Villanages, the Bond-Tenants thereof, which they commonly 
calld Yillains or Yaſſals, had no Property in the Lands aſſign d unto 


* Sir John Wynn's Copy of the Extent of North- Wales. 
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them, but meerly Occupancy and Poſſeſſion during the Prince's or Lord's 
Pleaſure ; and they were but as Slaves, to be plac'd here and there, as 
it pleas d their Lords and Maſters to diſpoſe of them; yet moſtly 
with this regard, that the Rents charg'd on thoſe Villain-Tenures were 
fxd and certain, and payable, as the Rents of Freeholds were, on fix d 
and certain days of Payment, which appears in every Part of the Prince's 
Extent-Book. On this account it was that when the Engliſp Monarchs 
poſſeſs'd the Rights and Revenues of the Britiſh Princes, they could 
not without manifeſt Wrong diſpoſſeſs the Freeholders, becauſe upon our 
Submiſſion to the Exgliſb Sceptre it was otherwiſe ſtipulated ; but of 
the Villanages and Lands of Vaſſals, they ſoon made bold to take them 
to their own hands; becauſe to Slaves, that is, to ſuch as have no right, 
no wrong can be done; and fo they ſet rhoſe Lands out by Leaſes, 
as they did their other Crown-Lands, ſtill confining themſelves ro the 
old Rents, bur enhanſing their Benefit from them, by augmenting their 
Tenants Fines, as they ſaw occaſion. 5 5 
AND theſe forts of Tenure were they, which afterwards came to 
be call d King's Lands; all which, with other Lands that accru'd to the 
Crown by Eſcheats, Forfeitures, and Diſſolution of Religious Houſes, &c. 
are now almoſt all fold here to private Families; I mean the improv'd 
Rents of them; but the old Rents of them, being unalienable, are ſtill 
pay d yearly by the preſent Proprietors at the Auditors Office; as the 
other Freehold-Rents are or ought to be annually collected, in every 
Townſhip by it ſelf, by ſome one deputed by the Auditor to receive them; 
and in order thereunto, to give Acquittances in diſcharge of what they 
ſo receive, upon the Collectors ſnewing their Warrant and the Roll or 
Record of the Hundred ſubſerib d by the Jury thereof on the laſt Sur- 
vey made; by which Roll it was to appear what every Tenant was to 
pay, and on what Lands they were to levy it. 


HERE give me leave to make one further Remark, not unuſeful 


on this Subject, which is, that ſome may be apt to wonder that two or 
three Shillings may, with any Propriety of ſpeaking, be call d the Rent 


of ſo much Land, as they are uſually pay d for: But that Marvel will 
ſoon vaniſh, when they conſider that two or three Shillings were, in the 
Time that theſe Lands were ſo rated, in intrinſick Value, more than 
ſo many Pounds Sterling in theſe Days, as I want not clear Evidence to 
demonſtrate the Truth of it: And tho T am as unwilling as any to ad- 


vance a Propoſition that may ſeem ſtrange, yet in this Matter, tis not 


ſo ſtrange as true, thar if Gold and Silver come to appear above ground 
yearly in ſuch prodigious Quantities, during the two next Centuries, as 
they have done the two laſt (the Property of thoſe Metals being to 


be of a long Duration, and in the uſing not eaſily waſtable) the in- 
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trinſick Value of ſo much Gold or Silver as makes two or three Pounds 
Sterling now, will dwindle and diminiſh one half, that is, will bu 

no more Goods at two Hundred Years hence, than what half the 
Sum of thoſe Metals will now do: The reaſon thereof will hold good 
on both ſides; for if there be now twenty times more Silver and Gold 
in Europe than was two Hundred Years ago, as we preſume-there is, 
and provided the Encreaſe of thoſe Metals advances proportionab| 

during the next two Hundred Years in theſe Countries, it will follow 
that the intrinſick Value thereof muſt decreaſe, for the next two Hun- 
dred Years, in the ſame proportion ; ſo that twenty Shillings then will 
be but as ten Shillings now; becauſe the Gold and Silver of Europe, if 
it comes up, and be imported here in the ſame Proportion, and the 
Exportation of it prevented by Law, will be forty times more at that 
Time, than it was two Hundred Years ago, and therefore it comes 


down to half the Value; for tis apparent that the intrinſick Value of 


all Goods riſe and fall in proportion to the Plenty and Scarcity of them: 
It matters not, in this caſe, whether theſe Metals in a Kingdom or 


State, be coin d or not; for when the State or Kingdom is poſſeſs d of 


it, it is eaſily on occaſion made current, and is ſo to be reckon'd the 
Caſh of that State or Kingdom, ſo poſſeſs d of it; and the value of Lands 
and Goods muſt ratably encreaſe, as the intrinſick value of Gold and 


Silver falls and diminiſſes. 


SERVICES. 


SECOND LY, SERV 1 CE S: Under this Head is to be reckon'd 


a great deal of what the ſeveral 7r&vs, or the particular Gavels and Te- 


nures of every Manour were oblig d to do. To the well conceiving 
whereof, it will be neceſſary to premiſe, that in every Cantrev, general- 


ly, the Prince had a Manour-Houſe, his Chappel, Mills, Offices, and 
other Conveniencies; to every one of which, and that in ſeveral ſorts, 
the Services of Tenants were ſeverally adapted. 


- 


T HE Head-Manour, or the Place where the Manour-Houſe or 


Lis ſtood, was uſually comportion'd into ſeveral Gavels, laid out to 
Tenants for private and domeſtick Services; the Tenants or Poſſeſſors of 


and Gwyr gwaith. The Tenants of the reſt of the Comot, ſome of them 


ſuch Lands were in many Places call'd, Gwyr Mael, Gwyr tyr y porth, 


were obliged to repair the Walls, ſome the Hall, ſome the Chappel, 
and ſome of them to do other Neceſſaries and Appendages of the 
Prince's Palace, or the chief Manour-Houſe of the Cantrev. 


BESIDES 
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BESIDES theſe alſo, there were in every Cantrev ſome Tenants 
who were tyd by their Tenures to carry Stones, ſome to carry Corn, 
ſome to repair the Roof, ſome the Walls, ſome the Water-Courſe of this 
Mill, and ſome others of that Mill; ſome to carry the Mahere, as tis 
there expreſs d; by which, I take it, they meant the great Stones, and 
the great Timber, of this or that Mill: Some alſo were oblig d by their 
Tenures to repair Weirs, ſome ro carry Wattles and Bruſh-Wood, ſome. 
to hedge about Warrens, and ſome to attend the Offices of the Larder 
and Kitchin, as every where occurs in the Prince's Extent-Book. 

AS to the mention d Diſtinction of Gwjr Mael, Gwyr Gwaith, and 
Gwyr tyr 50 porth : I take Gwyr Mael, to be either the Prince's. Local 
Guard, oblig d to Arm themſelves, to Watch and Ward about the Pa- 
lace, anſwerable to the Caſtle-Guard-Tenure among the Fngliſh; or: 
perhaps they were only ſuch as had ſome ſmall Wages allow d them for 
their Work, as there occurs the mention of ſeveral Tenants in the 
Prince's Extent-Book, who had a Peny per Diem allow d them. The. 
Cr gwaith were ſuch as were to work on their own Coſts: And the: 
| Gwjr Hr) porth were ſuch as were oblig d to do, on the Prince's Corn- 
Land, the uſual Work and Service incumbent on. them. Of this laſt- 
ſort the Biſhops Extent makes frequent mention, but not by that 
Name. . 8 | 
NOW Hy porth, I take to be terra paſtis in its true Signiſica- 
tion, that is, ſuch Lands (and generally they were the beſt) as the- 
Princes referv d in every Manour for their Corn-Proviſion; and fuch in. 
many Places have been call'd Cemmaes or Cevn-vaes, as I before ob- 
ſery d, viz. ridg d or plough'd Land: Which diſtinction was very proper, 
when the Country was generally wild and woody: And theſe Cemmaes s, 
as there were ſeveral of them in Wales, are always reckon d the beſt 
Corn-Lands in their Territory. 9 os . 

THUS in the Manour of Rhoſir, that Dividend or Portion of Land 
aſſign d to that Uſe, was the Townſhip of Celleinioc, alſo call d Maes y 
porth, as one part of it is ſo call d to this day, which Llywelyn ap For- 
wert h, Prince of North-Wales beſtow d, as Proviſion-Land, as he did al- 
ſo Bodgedwydd or Trevod Gedwydd in the Cantrev of Aberffraw, on the 
Abbey of Conway: Both which Places were afterward, by the Monks 
of that Houſe call'd, the one Quirt, or Quart Grains, and the other 
= Quirtat, they being both apply d and made uſe of by that Convent, 

E "th ſome difference of Condition, to the ſame antient End and Pur- 
poſe. „ 3 
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DUTIES. 


THIRDLY, DUT IES: Under this Head T comprehend the ſe. 


yeral Suits and Courſes, which very many of their Tenants, both free 
and Bond, were oblig d to perform: 1 20 
Firſt, Secta ad Curiam, i. e. Appearance when ſummon d, at the Princes 
Court, which without great Peril none durſt refuſe. 
Secondly, Seca ad Hundredam, this to appear when ſummon'd at the 
Court of the Hundred or Comot where they liv'd. Ea 
Thirdly, Seca ad Comitatum, i. e. Appearance at the County Court. 


This was formerly their great Court of Common-Pleas, and of great 


Authority, whoſe Juriſdiction extended over the whole County: And is 
to this day under the King's Subſtitute, the Sheriff of the County, of 
Conſequence ; wherein Matters of the greateſt Moment, relating to the 
County, are tranſacted. 7 5 
Fourthly, Seca ad Molendinum, that is, to grind at ſuch and ſuch a 
Mill, paying Griſt-Toll, ad trigeſimum vas, the thirtieth part, which was 
then very conſiderable, being the Repairs were all upon theſe Tenants, 


who yet were oblig'd to pay that Toll: And ſome of theſe Tenants who 
. were not concern d with the Repairs, were yet oblig d to make and clear 
Water-Courſes, and to ſeveral ſorts of Carriage thereunto, eſpecially to 


carry the Prince's own Corn. 


Fifthly, Secta ad gwerram; they were obligd to array and follow the 

Prince to the War; this was a general Duty, where the Nobility and 
Commonalty were to attend, when call'd upon: And the ſame in that 
caſe, was the dury of every Tenant ro his immediate Lord or Noble- 


man; ire cum domino ad gwerram ſumptibus propriis ; that is, to attend 


his Lord, ſome for a limited Time, and to a limited Place, but ſome 


indefinitely to any Place, in the War engaged, upon their own proper 
Coſts and Charges: This latter Duty, where it was ſo peremptory and 
indefinite, was then call'd Gwaith Milwyr, that is, a fort of Knight- 
Service. . | 


Secoudly, UNDER this Head I reckon alſo the Cyichab, or the 


Courſes theſe Tenants were bound to undergo. In this I muſt confeſs 
there is at this Time no ſmall difficulty to give a determinate Account 
what they all were, and how by the Prince or his Officers they were 


us d and manag'd. They are in the Extent of North-IWales thus expreſs d 


and reckon'd. 


1. Cylch 
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1. Cylch Stalon. 
2. Cylch N 1 Y 
3- Cylch Hebogyddion. 
4. Och Greorion. 
5. Oleh Dowrgon. 


THESE were Duties incumbent on particular Tenures, to be per. 
form d by the Tenants or Poſſeſſors of them, upon certain Turns and 
Courſes, according as thoſe Lands were originally ſtipulated for, and 
condition d to undergo: On ſome, one or two of theſe Duties, on 
others, more were incumbent. And what theſe were, to the clearing of 
chat Difficulty, I ſhall offer theſe Conjectures. - 

Firſt, IT ſeems to me very probable, that in thoſe antient tumultu- 
ous Times, when Buildings were very mean, and frequently demoliſh'd 


by the Rage of Wars, that in thoſe unſertl'd Times (I fay) Proviſion 


was every Where made, 9 Lands were to be diſpos d and canton d 
into Gavels and Tenures) for the Support and Maintenance of the nu- 
merous Retinue that was of Neceſſity to ſerve the Prince, and to attend 
his Court. N + 

ON this Proviſion, and in that manner eſtabliſh'd, the Prince's Ofi- 
cers and Servants were to ſubſiſt. And as our Prince's Court was then 
rather ambulatory and ſhifting from Manour to Manour, than fix'd and 


ſett'd to any certain Place, ſo into what Cantrev or Manour ſoever he 


came, and for ſome Time reſided ; the Tenants of that Manour, by a 


reſerv d Power, as before-mention'd, were particularly to take up, and 
to find for ſuch and ſo many of the Prince's Officers and Servants, as 
their Gavels and Tenures of Lands, ſo given out unto them, and te 


their Anceſtors, oblig'd them to do. 


AND thus J conceive that Cy/ch Stalon was the receiving and enter- 
taining of the Prince's Grooms, and finding for ſo many of his Horſes, 
for ſuch and ſuch a Time, among ſuch and ſo many of his Tenants of 
the Manour he reſided in, as were particularly bound unto the Perfor- 
mance of that Duty, Poe er ye pM Tolpr iii 
S O likewiſe it is probable, that Cy/ch Rhaglon was the entertaining 


the Prince's Sexeſchal or Steward, among ſuch and ſo many of the Te- 


nants, ( for we muſt know that as well Freeholders as Bondholders were 

Tenants) who were thereunto oblig'd to receive them, each in his turn: 

And this is expreſs in the Biſhop's Extent-Book, where you may find 

that his Seneſchal was to be entertain d, for ſo long a Time as their Cu- 

ſtom oblig d them to do, and alſo the Biſhop's Horſes or Garreons, » 
; 5 | cal 
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 call'd chere, to be fed and provided for during the ſame, by ſeveral of 


taining and providing for the Prince's Faulkners and his Hawks. This 


very often in the Prince's Extent-Book, and incumbent on very many 
free Trevs and Gavels, what is meant by it, I think is not eaſily deter. 


men, and his Dogs, which the Tenants were likewiſe oblig'd to take 


| mention'd in Zowel! Dda's Book, in the latter part of which, where 7revs 


Law, ought to be, 7 feibion cillion, that is, as Dr. Davies explains the 


his Retinue and Servants in every Cantrev or Comot he came into; which 


un 


the Biſhop's Tenants. : 
THAT Cylch Hebogyddion, was, after the ſame manner, the enter. 


is eaſily to be gatherd out of the King's Extent Book of North. Maler 
[ in villa de Pennarth in Comitatu Carnarvon & paſſim alibi.) So it is alſo 
to be gather'd out of thoſe Records, that Cy/ch Greorzon, As it is calbd, 
was the providing for and entertaining by turns (every Tenant for 3 
limited Time) the Keepers of the Prince's Live-Stock and Cattle, ſuch WE 
I ſuppoſe as were defign'd for the Slaughter, for the Proviſion of his fa. 
mily, when he reſided in their Manour; and this Duty, it ſeems, came 
afterwards to be commuted into certain Payments of Money, callq 
Arian-Greorion, which often occur in the Prince's Extent. 

BUT laſtly, of that Cy/ch Dorgon or Cylch Dowrgon, which occurs 


minable. | | | 
IT ſeems with ſome likelyhood to have been the Prince's Hunt. 


unto them and find for by turns, as often as the Prince made any Stay, 
or came to hunt in any Trev or Manour. This I think is made out 
ſomewhat plain from a Paſſage in that Fragment of the Moelmutian Laus 


are diſtributed into Maenols, of which the Author of that Writing, af. 
firms Twelve ought to be in every Comot; whereof Four, ſays that old 


word, in Villanage or Vaſſal-Tenure: And the Uſe of thoſe Townſhips 
was, as 'tis there expreſs'd, 7 borthi Cwn, a Meirch, a Chlych, a Dofraith, 
Viz, to receive and provide for the Prince's Dogs, his Horſes, his 
Hawks; and by Dofraith, we are to underſtand all ſervile Drudgeries 
which theſe Trevs were bound to do. And ſo that old Law concludes, 
that in that manner the Prince was to order his Court, and to diſpoſe of 
is what I can make of thoſe words in that Law, Ac yn y Modd hyuny y 
dyle y Brenhin gweſtva bob blwyddyn, i. e. and in that manner was the 
Prince to go about or vifit his Manours or Cantrevs every Year. 
NEITHER is it unreaſonable to think, conſidering the ſmalneſs 
of the Prince's Manour-Houſes and Buildings, which he had generally 
in every Cantrev, and which were but ſorry Habitations then, I ſay it 
is not at all unreaſonable that his great Houſhold and Retinue ſhould be 
thus diſtribured by turns and changes amongſt his Tenants : But ck 
= ong 
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long theſe Turns continu'd at a Time, or hoy oft they return d, I can- 


Cantrev, he having a Manour-Hauſe for the moſt part in eyery one, the 
q 9965 to keep and 


not lay; but do ſuppoſe chat when the Prince's Court came to any 


Tenants of that Manour were, as before: mention 


* 
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maintain the Prince's Servants, while he made his Stay in the ſaid 


Manour; and when he-remoyd to another Manour, tis likely the e- 


* 


it is probable that when the Prince did not, or could not come at the 
uſual Times among ſuch Fenants, that they were then oblig d to pay 
in lieu of it, a Sum of Maney, which was therefore call d Arian Gweſtva, 


nants of the laſt Manour he reſided in were eas of their Gueſts. Aud 


which Dr. Dawes on the word Gweſtva in this manner expreſſes, 7. e.. 


Summe pecuniarum quas ſubditi folvebant Principi, pro eo quod ipſum & 
A Sum of Money which the Tenants pay d to the Prince, inſtea ter- 
taining of him, aud his Court by turns, as he went about on his 25 85 a 

T IS remarkahle here, that the antient rh Laws ſeem'd to have 
been much of a ſort with ours in this caſe, by their Brebous and Bo: 
yachts, their Coigne and Liveries, their Coſherings and Ceſſes, and their 
Cuttings on their Tenants, claim'd and exacted by their Lords and 


Princes, as appears at large in Sir John Davies's Book of the State of 


quiſtae vice in Hoſpitium excipere tenebautur; Fhax is, | 
0 


Treland ; which is a further Argument of the original Agreement be- ; 


& rween the Triſb and old Britains, in their Forms of Government, as well 
= as in their Language, and many other Particulars, betokening their he- 
3 People, or at leaft a great Intercourſe and Communication 


between them. 


MUL CTS 


FOURFHLY, MULCTS: Of this ſort we find not many In- 


comes to the Prince, fix d and rated upon any particular Tenures, 
= only Gober, | 4 | 
2 great many, as may be obſery'd out of the Books of Howe! Dada, were 


Amober and Obediwv. The other Muldts, 'whereof there were 


caſual and not local Penalties, inflicted bur in particular Caſes, on a few 


perfonal Tranſgreſſions. 
was a Mul& payable on certain Trevs and Gavels : It was generally 
Ten Shillings, and on ſome Places but Five, Pro fæminarum Scortatione, 
for Womens Incontinency : And there are ſome who affirm, that it was 


4B E Hor Am-wobr, Ammobrogium in the Biſhop's Extent-Book, 


antiently a Fine pay'd to the Prince or Lord of the Fee, at the Marriage 


of a Vaſſal's Daughter. See Dr. Davzes's Quotations on that word. 


I 


OBEDIVW, 
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OBE DIN, was a Sum of Money rated on ſeveral 7revs, and pay. 
able to the Prince or chief Lord, as a Mortuary for the Death of a Te. 
nant; and this was ſometime call'd Obediw Dietifedd, where a Sum of 
Money was payable to the Prince or Lord for a Tenant dying without 
Iſſue. This is ſometime call'd Relevium or Relief-Money, pay'd to this 
day to the Prince by the Tenants of ſeveral Lands, tho' it be expreſſy 
remitted in the Charter of  North-Wales. | „„ 
"BUT for Cober, T have good Grounds out of the Extent of North. 
Wales to affirm, that it was that which was pay'd to the Prince or Lord 
for the Marriage of a Vaſſal's Daughter, which was moſt commonly Ten 
Shillings [See the Extent-Book in Villa Treddeſtennydd in Angleſey.] A 
Relick ir was, it ſeems, of antient Heatheniſh Barbarity, commured in 
Time of Chriſtianity to a Sum of Money, and therefore call'd An- wobr, 
being a ſuppletory Mulct, payable to the chief Lord of the Place, inſtead 


of that barbarous Cuſtom of deflouring his Vaſſal's Bride: Many of theſe 
Payments are now remitted by the Charter of North- Wales, granted to 


the Welſh by King Henry the Seventh. 


ATTENDANCES. 


LASTLY, ATTENDANCES: Theſe were an Obligation 
on the great Ones to their Sovereign Prince. I call it Attendance, be. 
cauſe it was the Condition of a Fee or Honour, as Service was the Con- 
dition of inferiour Tenures: And this Attendance was of ſundry ſorts, 
according to the ſeveral Occaſions of the Prince, both' in Peace and 
War. a . MN os En 

' THESE Perſons thus oblig d were generally the Prince's Nobles, 
Lords and Barons, and therefore this Attendance of theirs is ſometime 
call'd Baron-Service : And theſe Lords and great Men had likewiſe un- 


der them, both Tenants of Freehold and Vaſſals, over whom they were 
Lords in Fee; and it is here a Queſtion, perhaps worth Enquiry, whe- 


ther there was before Edward the Third, any ſuch thing as Fee-Simple 


in Wales, except only in theſe noble and feudatory Poſſeſſions? Of this 


ſort was Llowarch ap Bran of Porthamel ; Hwfa ap Kynddel of Preſadd- 
fed; Tegerin ap Karwedd of Llwydiarth; Eueon ap Gwalchmai of Trevei- 


ir; Cadrod Hwrdd of Bodavon, and others in their Time of this Coun- 


try, who had Truſts and Offices both Martial and Civil confer d upon 


them, and alſo Titles, Honorary and Miniſterial ; all depending on 


theſe Conditions. 


THUS 
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T HUS Hufa ap Kynddel of Preſaddfed held his Eſtate in Fee, 
by attending on the Princes Coronation, and bearing up of the right 
fide of the Canopy over the Prince's Head, at that Solemnity; and tlie 
Biſhop, they ſay, held ſomewhat by his peculiar Office of Crowning 
him, and by being his Capellanus Primarius, his principal Chaplain. 
Moſt of the Prince's Lords and Nobles were bound to particular Atten- 
dances by thoſe Land-Conditions, beſides what they were in general 
oblig d to, as Subjects by Homage and Fealty ; which Conditions un- 
der pain of Baniſhment (which ſort of Puniſhing was then moſt in uſe) 
and Forfeiture of their Eſtates, they were bound to perform, when duly 
ſummon'd and call d thereunto. - Foy 5 
ON this account, I conceive, it was that the three Sons of Tudur ap 
Grouw of Trecaſtell, viz. Eduyfed of Trecaſtell; Gronw of Penmynydd ; and 
Rhys of Arddreinioe, were in their Time calld the three Temporal Lords 
of Angleſey ; as the Penclas of Holy Head, (i. e. Pen- colas or Preſident 
of the Collegiate Church there) the Arch-deacon of Angleſey ; and the 
Prior of Peumon, were the three Spiritual Lords; their Tenures, it 
ſeems, being Baron or Knighr-Services, and antiently entitled to ſome 
of thoſe Martial or Miniſterial Attendances, encouragd them, for pre- 
ſervation” of their antient Rights and Cuſtoms, to take on them thoſe 
Titles and call themſelves Knights or Lords, as the Story of one who 

indeed was Father of theſe mention d Temporal Lords, is remarkable, in 
Mr. Robert Vaughan s Book, concerning that particular. Theſe ſorts of 

Welſh Lords were they that pay'd Homage for their Lands and Eſtates 
in Fee, to Edward Prince of Wales, at Cheſter, in the Time of Edward 
the Firſt. See Caradocus Lancarn. Mr. Wynne's Edition, Page 310. 

THERE were in Avgleſey and in other Countries, certain Tenures 
and Lands, which were held of neither Prince nor Lord, but of certain 
Saints or Patrons of Churches, where. we find, as appcars in the Princes 
Extent-Book, the Tenants of thoſe Lands call themſelves Abbots ; of 
which Saints or Church-Patrons, there were ſeven in Angleſey that were 
inticled, in Capite, to ſeveral Tenures, viz. St. Beuno, St. Kybz, St. Cad. 
walader, St. Peirio, St. Cyngar, St. Macutus or Mechell, and St. Elian ; the 
laſt of theſe, wiz. St. Elian, having had a great deal of Lands beſtow'd 

on him and his Church for ever by Caſwallon Law-hir, ſometime Prince 


g ——_— 
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* Yr Hwfa hwn a'i Etifeddion hynaf a wiſcant y Dalaith am ben y Tywyſog, gida ac Eſcob Bangor; 
ac ar y dydd cyntaf y cyſſegrid y Tywyſog E y Dalaith, yr oedd i Hwfa y par dillad a fai am y Ty- 
= ' wrth wiſco y Dalaith am ei ben; a byn oedd waſanaeth Hwfa ap Kynddel, Yide Lewis Dun, 
G oddaith Copy, p. 33. | | 
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of theſe Countries, as appears by an antient Charter under the Name of 
Caſwallon, but how authentick I cannot ſay ; which yet has been in. 
ſpected and confirm'd by ſome of the Kings of * Moſt of theſe 
Saints, as I obſeryd in an anrient Manuſcript, had in antient Times 
their Nawddvas or Sanctuaries eſtabliſhd ia them, which gives me 
rounds to gueſs that one of the Conditions of thoſe Tenures ſo be. 
flow on them, was to maintain and ſupport thoſe Places of Refuge, 
and the Perſons protected in them, and to fee that their Privileges and 
Immunities, with other Rights thereunto belonging, were from Time to 
Time preſervd and kept inviolate. e 5 
T G conclude this Section; J here take leave to ſay, that the Labour 
I have taken to collect theſe brief Remarks on the State and Condition 
of our Cantrevs, Comots and Townſhips, with their ſubordinate Divi. 
ſions, in this Iſle of Angleſey, was that by them we may have ſome 
Light and Inſpection (ex Ungue Leonem) into the Frame and Conſtitu- 
tion of our antient Brizi/þ Government: And what I have gather'd out 
of theſe mention d Verdicts, I take to be unexceptionable Teſtimonies 
and Evidences of What I have offer d in relation to thoſe ſmaller Divi- 
| ſions, being the Reports of the moſt ſubſtantial Men in every Comer, 
made upon Oath, and taken out of the beſt Aſſurances, of antient Men, 
of Records, and Tradition; and that too in the very cloſe and ſetting of 
that antient Brizzf Government, which (as all other ſublunary Things 
| have their determin'd Fates and Periods) was fain then to lay down her 
antient Claims and Pretenſions, and ſubmit to the more peaceful and 
happy Forms of a well-remper'd Engliſb Eſtabliſhment, under which it 


- 


has now for ſome Ages happily continued. 
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AVIN G in ſome of the foregoing Sections accounted for 
the firſt planting, poſſeſſing by the antient Druide, and ſur- 
41. rendring of this Iſle of Mona into the Hands of the pre- 
A uiiling Femans; and in the laſt, for its antient Diviſions, 
and the diſtributing of chem into ſundry ſorts of Rights 
and Poſſeſſions; it will not be (I preſume) unuſeful if I ſhall in this 
briefly rouch on ſome of the moſt remarkable Events and Overtures 
relating to this Ille, from the Conqueſt of ic by the Romans, to the 
Time it was made again the Seat of Sovereignty under Roderick the 
Great: Of which Time, che Overtures I ſhall take Notice of, will be 
of two ſorts, Civil and Ecclefiaſtical, and will be diſtinguiſh d under two 
Periods. Firſt, From the Romans conquering the Ifle of Mona, to their 
deſerting it, and with it the whole Iſle of Britain; and, Secondly, From 
that Deſertion, to the Time when the Britiſp Sceptre was eſtabliſh'd at 
Aberfraw ; which in ſome meaſure may clear the way to the Welſh His 
ſtory, which commences about that Time, and gives many Accounts of 
JT 

IN the ficſt Interval, Hiſtory indeed affords us very little Certainty 
in relation to this Ifle, fave only that as a principal part of the Ordo. 
vican Territory, it had a Garriſon of Roman Soldiers eſtabliſh in it by 
Suetonius Paulinus, (Prefidium impoſuit Vitis, as Tacitus reports) which 
was. ſoon ruin d by the Britains, as I have before mention d; yet this 
Iſle being a Place of conſiderable Conſequence, as being the chief Re- 
treat of the Ordovices or North-Wales Men, we may well profyime thine 
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and had alſo two Legions eſtabliſh'd o 
Chefter, call d Valens or Victrix Vigeſima, which Title of that Legion 
might give occaſion to the Britains to call that place Caer Lleon Gaur; 
that is, the Station of the mighty and valiant Legion, as by the many 


** 


ſome Time after, when Julius Agricola had retaken and compleated the 


Conqueſt of ir, he likewiſe eſtabliſh'd Garriſons in it: Of which, tho 


Hiſtory be ſilent, as to the Particulars of that Tranſaction, yet the Pro- 
priety and Import of the Names of certain Places in it, may be juſtly 


taken to ſupply that want. By the Evidence of which we may gueſs 
the two Caſtelljors, ſituate near the two Ends of the Iſland, to have 
been the Seats of thoſe. ſtanding Garriſons. And not far from ęach of 


theſe we find alſo two Places call'd Pen Eſcyns, importing chief Aſcents, 


with ſome Analogy to our'Gorſedds, as if in theſe two Precincts were 
then eſtabliſh'd alſo their uſual Præſidiary Courts of Juſtice, for the Ad- 
miniſtration and Government of the Iſland : And Preſeddvod, i. e. Pre. 
fidis Manfio,. now call'd Preſaddved, about the middle part of the Iſland, 
may ſeem to have been the Reſidence of rhe Præſes or its chief Gover- 
nour : It being probable, being an Iſland, it had a ſeparate Government 
by it ſelf for ſome while at leaſt. - e 
HOW SO EVER theſe Roman Eſtabliſhments here at that Time 
were, we are ſure this Iſle of Mona, with the whole Ordovican Territory, 
became afterwards Part or Member of that Province, which in the pe- 


neral Diviſion of Britain by the Romans was call d Britannia Secunda, 


and had a Preſident of its own to | phi the Affairs of the Province; 
on the Borders of it, viz. one at 


and great Feats it had done here and elſewhere, it deſerv d to be call d: 
And another at the other end of this Province, ſeated on the River 


Wisk, calld Britannica Secunda Auguſta. Both theſe Legions were ad- 
vantageouſly ſeated to awe and keep under the Ordovices, the Silures, 


and the Dimetæ (which were ſo many Unions and Confederacies of 
petty Lords and Sovereigns, who at firſt had given the Romans work 
enough) and to hold them in to their due Obedience and Subjec- 
tion. 5 | 

AS a part of this Weſtern Province of Britain, calld, as J ſaid be- 
fore, Britannia Secunda, this Iſle of Mona (having now ſubmitted to the 
Roman Yoke) muſt be belieyd to have had the ſame Fate with other 


Countries that were Members of it, in paying of Tributes, and ſending 


what Levies of Men it could afford, to ſerve abroad in the Roman Ar- 
mics and Garriſons: And perhaps in reſpect of this latter or perſonal 


Thraldom, the Inhabitants of this Iſland were a little happicr, than 

many of their Fellow-Vaſſals in the more Inland Parts of the Country, 

where draining of Marſhes, paying of Boggs, raiſing of ay 
= levilling 
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levelling of Port-ways, building of Caſtles, Palaces, Temples, publick 


Edifices, and other ſervile Drudgeries, employ d the Hands and waſted 
the Strength of abundance of poor Wretches; as the noble Galgacus, 


in his pathetick Speech to his Caledonian Army (recorded by Tacitus) 


ſays pz were in many Places compell'd with Stripes and Hardſhips 
ro under go. a 55 | reg IE 5 
2 FOR indeed in all this Iſle of Mona we find no Tokens of that ſort 
of Slavery; no Remains of Palaces, Baths, Temples, great Caſtles, and 
other Roman Works, that may be thought to employ the Natives of it, 
except we reckon under that Head, the great Cauſe-way or Bridge near 
Holy-Head, call d Pont Rhyd Pont, and the many Fiſheries, or thoſe En- 
| cloſures of great Stones, raisd in many Nooks and Angles in the Sea 
round the Iſland, eſpecially on the Shore of the River Mene. And this 
fort of Work I take the more probable to be Roman, for that I frequent- 
ly find thoſe Stone-Weirs in our antient Deeds to have been call'd 
Gurgites, a Name undoubtedly the Romans gave them, as being general- 
ly made up in Creeks and Eddies that draw and ſwallow in, and there- 
fore call d by them Gurgites, and corruptly by the Britains, Gorgit or 
Goret, a Name they retain to this day, as having been firſt built at the 
Command, and by the Direction of the Romans, ſome of them with 
great Toyl and Labour. Yet this Iſland ſeems to have been a Place of 
ſome conſiderable Repute, eſpecially in the more peaceable Times of 
the Roman Empire, as appears by the many Medals that were from 
Time to Time taken up in this Ifland, and from the abundance of their 
Coins, Gold, Silver, Copper, Braſs, that- were and are daily here and 
there dug up in it. Not to mention the probability of taking up greater 
quantity of theſe Roman Coins in former Ages, when more of them were 
to be found, I have my ſelf ſeen (of the Number of ſach as we may 
well preſume were taken up lately) Coins of many of the Emperours, 
and of ſome of their Czſars, from Caligula to Valentinian the Second, 
taken up in this Iſland, which took up all the Time the Romans govern d 
here; and of ſome of them whole Pots full were lately found, and 
great Numbers of Caraufiuss, Allecſus, Conſtantius, Conſtantine's Father 
and Son, Conſtans, and of Helen the Empreſs: All which muſt needs 
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* Johannes Hammond, Ge. dedi & conceſſi Willimo ap 50 5 ap Gwilim unum tenementum 
meum cum omnibus terris meis in Villa de Bodya in Comit. Angleſey, &c. ac etiam quartam partem 


Eiconomiæ in Dominio Epiſcopi & Capituli Bangor in Comotis Mene, Malltraeth & Llewon in Comi- 


tatu Angleſey: nec non rx meas in Gurgitibus ſive piſcariis Ville de Trevorion in Comitatu Car- 

narvon, pro Sexaginta ſolidis Sterlingorum, præfato W. G. G. ſolut. quæ quidem Tenem, tere. Eico- 

nomiæ partes in Gur itibus ſive piſcariis mihi devenerint ex E Marvred uxoris mex que fuit uxor 
Ednyfed ap Tudor, C Dat. apud Bodva, xx. die Septemb. Anno Hen. 4. Primo, 


argue 
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argue that the Place was very much frequented by the better ſort, to 
have ſuch Quantities of Roman Coins loſt and buried in it. ; 
ALL this Wealth of the Place, of which theſe Coins are ſo many 
Teſtimonies, either our plenty of Corn, at that Time produc'd and ex. 
parted, and other Provifions it afforded, or the Singularity and Pleaſures 
of the Place, and other Conveniences of it, inviting perhaps many of 
the Roman Gentry of the neighbouring Countries, and not unlikely 
many of the Officers of the Legion at Cheſter, to come and divert them. 
ſelves in proper Seaſons, with Fiſhing, Hunting and Catching of wild 
Fowl, with other Recreations this Hland did afford, might well be ſup. 
pos d to have drawn theſe unto it: And if it abounded with Corn, Fiſb, 
and wild Fowl, as we have reaſon to preſume it then did, we may as well 
preſume, that when Affairs began to ſettle, and Laws obſeryd, it grew 
again wealthy and conſiderable; it being near enough to vend its Com- 
modities by Sea to the Legion at Cheſter, whoſe Conſumption of Pro- 
viſions muſt be much more than this ſmall Iſland could afford ; and alfa 
far enough from it, to be harrasd, abus d and pillag'd, as their tog 
near Neighbours frequently were, by the inſolent Soldiery. On which 
account, and by its being remoy'd out of the way of Oppreſſion, this 
Iſle, during this Interval, may be well thought, after the firſt Devaſta- 
tion was oper, to have enjoy d great Plenty, and to have born its 
Yoke, when once accuſtom d to it, with greater Eafe and Security, 
than many of its Fellow- Subjects in the more expos d Parts of the Na- 
an. Ag e 5 1 Ee: 
IN this Interval alſo, this Iſland enjoy d the greateft Blefling it 
ever had fince it was an Ifland. Almighty Providence was now in Mer- 
ey pleas d to diſcover ynto it the Knowledge of CZ R 7ST crucifyd, 
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whereby tho for the puniſhment of their Sins he had fubjected the Bo- 
dies of thoſe poor Natives to the Dominion of the Romans, yet for the 
glory of his great Name, he at the ſame Tips open d them a way to 
releaſe their Souls from the Vaſſalage and Tyranny of Satay, under 
which they had ſo long bewilderd abe in the Darkneſ5 and Er- 
rors of Gentiliſm. 3 | * ” 
NOW in accounting for this great Affair, I cannot with others, 
forbear lamenting here the Misfortune of our Nation, in having the 
precious Records that were to convey to Poſterity the Memory of this 
great Wark, all deſtroyd by the Ravages of the barbarous Saxons, 
when we had the Fortune to have the Goſpel preachd unto us in the 
earlieſt Years of Chriſtianity, even before Rome it ſelf: And our Com- 
plaint herein is the more juſt, in that it is roo much to be ſuſpected, 
that this execrable Villany was perpetrated by the Inſtigation of Rome's 
Agents (envious of our carlier Converſion) after the coming over 2 
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Monk Auſtin, to pervert our purer Faith, and to lay, on the Ruins of 
our antient Church, the Foundation of the papal Grandeur and Ty- 
ranny. 

FOR a little before the Arrival of this Monk Auſtin, we find G;1- 
das, the antienteſt Britiſb Author we have now extant, poſitively affirm- 
ing, of his certain Knowledge, and what Knowledge properly fo call'd 
could he have, but from undoubted Records preſervd unto his Time, 
and perus d by him, probably at Bangor-Monaſtry, where he ſtudy d, 
and was a Member of it > Which Place, with all its Books and Re- 
cords, tis too well known, was burnt and ruin'd, and about One Thou- 


ſand Two Hundred of its Monks inhumanly butcher'd, by the Saxons, 


on the perſwaſion (as it is too much to be ſuſpected, having: before 
threaten d in a fly prophetick way our Biſhops with ir) of that wicked 
Auſtin. The loſs of other Records he does bemoan indeed; but of 
| thoſe relating to the Affairs of the Church, he is poſitively ſure, Tem- 
pore ut ſcimus ſummo Tiberii Cæſaris, ſaith Gildas; We Know, he does 
not ſay, it is reported, there is a Tradition or the like; but upon aſ- 
ſur d Warrant, the Records being full and certain, their Authority not 
in the leaſt queſtion'd, but own d by all: He ſays we know that in the 
latter end of Tiberius Czfar's Reign, when this Iſland lay frozen by its 


Diſtance from the viſible Sun, CHRIST the Sun of Righteouſneſs, the 


true Sun, not from a Temporal, but from an Eternal Firmament, was firſt 


pleaſed to communicate his Rays, that is, his Precepts to our Inhabitants, 
held faſt, by ſome with more or leſs Fervency, to the hot days of Diocle- 


ſian. 


WHO it was that was meant by Gi/das, by whoſe Coming the 


Light of the Goſpel ſhone in Britain, in the latter end of Tiberiuss 
Reign, is quite loſt from the Memoirs of the Chriſtian Church; and whe- 


— 


—— T@ 


ther the antient Tradition of J7oſeph of Arimathea, who might then 


well tranſport himſelf to Britain in one of the Phænician Ships that fre- 
quently traded for Tin, and ſo carry with him the firſt Tidings of 


CHRIST, has any Foundation in Truth, (not heeding the Glaſtey- 


| bury Story of it) is equally uncertain: Vet it ſeems very probable, that 
that honourable Perſon ſoon after the Aſcenſion of CHRIST, con- 
vey d himſelf away from the Fewiſh Sanhedrim, of which he was a Mem- 
ber, to ſome remote Country, for fear the Fews ſhould queſtion him 
about CHRIST's Body, which he had buryd, and had roſe up from 
the Grave he had lay'd it in, which muſt be a Fear well grounded, 
and a juſt Occaſion of his withdrawing himſelf ſomewhere out of their 
reach; and that he did ſo is very likely; for a Perſon of his Character 
and Merit, if he had ſtay'd in Fudea during the Ten ſucceeding Years 
after the Reſurrection, would in all probability have met with an emi- 
| T | nent 
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nent Mention even in the Scripture, of either his Death or his Conduq 
in propagating the Goſpel; for tho the firſt Propagators of it did not 


turn to the Gentiles for the ſpace of Ten Years after that, yet I ſee not 


how it can infer, or what would hinder, that the Light of the Chi. 
tian Docłrine, even in the Time which Gildas mentions, could not be 
convey d and diſcover'd among us, ſince it is ſure that their great Com- 
miſſion from CHRITST's own Mouth was, Go ye and teach all Nations, 
without any Limitation of Time or Place, only beginning at Feruſalem, 
which might be done ar any Time: To this may be added, that what 
was tranſacted at the Pentecoſt ſeems to warrant the doing it, at any 
Time after, eſpecially in remote Countries where no Fews were, and 


where any one of the Diſciples of CHRIS did arrive, in order to 


do it: But whether Foſeph of Arimathea, or ſome other Perſon, it was 
that did it, Gildas in his way of writing ſeems poſitive it was done 


before the Death of the Emperour Tiberius; by which Account, if 


granted to be true, it will appear that the Goſpel was brought to and 
preach'd in Britain, even before it was at Rome it ſelf by ſome Years; 


Which is a Point not to be given up by us, without an Evidence ag 


early and expreſs at leaſt againſt, as this of Gildas is for it, which has 


not yet appear d; for it is not ſo much as pretended by the Romaniſts, 
that St. Peter, who they own brought firſt the Faith of CZ7RIST to 
Rome, did arrive there till the ſecond Year of Claudius s Reign, which 
was at leaſt five Years after the Death of Tiberius, and after it was 
brought to Britain; which ſerves to ſhew that the Britiſb Church in its 
firſt Rudiments was Senior to that of Rome by ſo many Years. And as 
ſome Evidence to the Truth of this mentiond Tradition, it is well 


known that the Kings of Britain and their Biſhops challeng d and were 


allow'd Precedency in great Synods and other ſolemn Conventions by 


many of their neighbouring Kingdoms, on account of their having re- 


ceivd the Chriſtian Faith before others in theſe Weſtern Parts of the 


World; by which it appears it was no groundleſs Tradition, upon 
which they built that Claim. 


» 


NOW what Gi/das hints to us in this Paſſage ; and what no doubt 
was well known in his Time, we have other Teſtimonies that come near 


to it in foreign Authors, that neither the Malice of Rome, nor the Bar- 


barity of Heathens could deſtroy, left yet remaining, which probably 
were but what thoſe foreign Authors collected out of our Britiſh Re- 
cords, or rather receiv'd from the Mouths of ſome of our Britiſb Clergy 
at Arles and Nice, where ſome of our Clergy reſorted to Synods, and 
might be well preſum'd to give the other Biſhops there an account of the 


Primitive State and Planting of the Brizi/h Church, agreeable with the 


Records we preſeryvd of it: By which Teſtimonies in general it ap- 
. pear'd, 
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pear d, that the Evangelical Light was brought to the Iſles of Britain, 
and to the utmoſt Bounds of the Weſt, by ſome of the Apoſtles them- 
ſelyes, and by others ſent by them. ; [IN 8 


FIRST, By ſome of the Apoſtles; it is reported that St. 7ames, 
the Son of Zebedee, with his Mother, Salome, came into Britain, to 
give Tidings of CHRIS, about ſix Years after the Reſurrection; 
and alfo that Simon Zelotes came to Britannia about four Years after 


that, teaching CHRIS, till he was taken up and martyr'd by the 


Magiſtrates or Druids, then being of great Authority among the Peo- 
ple; ſome ſay that St. Peter was alſo in Britais, to which Gildas ſeems 
to allude, in his Sedem Petri, &c. 


SECONDLY, By Apoſtolical Men, or Men fent by the Apoſtles : 


It is affirmd by thoſe Teſtimonies, that Axiſtobulus, the Brother of 
St. Barnabas, was ſent by St. Paul and St. Barnabas to Britannia to be 
their Biſhop, about the Year of our Lord 51. as I find ir. Of the 
Twelve Companions of Foſeph of Arimathea, the Monks of Glaſtenbury 
have ſo deform'd that Tradition with their abſurd Fables, thar their Story 
ol it deferves little or no Credit. But of all the foreign Teſtimonies we 

have of that Affair, the ſtrongeſt and beſt grounded, and on which 1 
moſt do inſiſt, is what tells us that St. Paul travelld to the Brizi/h 
Iſles and eſtabliſh'd a Church therein; which implys that he ordain'd 
Presbyters and Deacons here under Ariſtobulus, or ſome other whom he 
appointed Biſhop over them, in order to ſer forward that important Work 


of converting the Britiſh People to the Faith of CHRIS, which in- 


deed in a little Time gain d conſiderably upon them. 


THIS Coming of St. Paul to the Britiſh Iſles, and as Euſebius men- 


tions, tho' he names him not, to the utmoſt Corners of the Weſt, is 


con d on all hands to have beer after the fourth Year of Nero, at which 
Time he was ſet at Liberty in Rome; and being to make his Journey 
Weſtward, it is not unlikely that he was influenc d and engag'd by that 
noble Britifh Lady, Claudia Rufina, his Convert, and at whoſe Houſe 
he was entertain d, to proceed directly to Britain, to her Countrymen 
and Relations, to preach unto them the Word of Life, which it is pro- 
bable he arriv'd into, Anno 59. for it is ſuppos d that St. Paul came into 
Britain ſome Time before Suetonius Paulinus was ſent to be Governour of 


Britain, which was Anno 60. or 61. of which Coming of St. Paul to the 


Britiſh Iſles, -an antient Chriſtian Poet thus expreſſes it : 


+ Wl - © Tranſit 
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| Tranfiit Oceanum, vel qua facit Inſula portum, 
Quaſque Britannus habet terras, quaſque Ultima Thule. 


Venantius Fortunatus, Lib. 1 
de vita Martini. BE 


NOW fince we are pretty ſure from the beſt foreign Authorities, 


that St. Paul came himſelf to Britain about the Time now mention d; 
and if he came, no doubt is to be made but that he planted a Church 


in it, if none had been planted before, as he did in the many Coun- 
tries he came unto; and if he planted a Church in it, it is as doubt- 


leſs that he ordaind a Biſhop, Presbyters and Deacons, who, together 
with other devout Converts, were inſtructed by him, to proceed in car- 


rying on the Work of the Goſpel to the utmoſt Corners of the Land, 
if he did come himſelf there; then, I ſay, it may come well to be en- 
quird, whether ſome of thoſe Presbyters at leaſt, or ſome other Holy 


Mien before, did not travel to the Iſle of Mona, before it was conquer d 


by Suctonius Paulinus, and preachd the Goſpel in it; which is indeed 


what no one can poſitively affirm; yet if we conſider that the Iſle of 


Mona was the utmoſt Weſtern Iſle of Great-Britain, unto which utmoſt 
Weſtern Bounds, the Goſpel is ſaid to have been preach'd by him ; that 
it was alſo the principal Seat of the Britiſb Druids ; that thoſe Druids 
govern'd the Conſciences of the People; were great Moraliſts and Ado- 
rers of one GOD; and conſequently, that the gaining them, or ſome 


of the chiefeſt of them, was a ready way of Converting the whole Na- 
tion; and indeed, excepting their Human Sacrifices and Diabolical 


* Magick, they were, as to Life and Converſation in many Points, al- 
LR „5 | moſt 


__—. 


* This Magick of the Druids, or one part of it, ſeems to have remain'd among the Britains even after 


their Converſion to Chriſtianity, and is called Taiſh in Scotland; which is a way of Predifing by a ſort 


of Viſion they call Second Sight: And I take it to be a Relick of Druidiſm, particularly from a noted 
Story related by Vopiſcus, of the Emperor Diocleſian, who, when a private Soldier in Gallia, on his re- 
moving thence, reckoning with his Heſteſs, who was a Druid Woman, ſhe told him he was too penuri- 
ous, and did not bear in him the noble Soul of a Soldier; on his Reply, that his Pay was ſmall, ſhe looł- 
ing ſtedfaſtly on him, ſaid that he needed not be ſo ſparing of his Money, for after he ſhould kill a Boar, + 
ſhe confidently pronounc'd, he would be Emperor of Rome, which he took as a Compliment from her: But 
ſeeing her ſerious in her Affirmation, the words ſhe ſpoke ſtuck upon him, and was after much delighted 
in hunting and killmg of Boars, often ſaying when he ſaw many made Emperours, and his own Fortune 
not much mending, I kill the Boars, but 'tis others that eat the Fleſh, Ter it happen'd that, many 
Tears after, one Arrius Aper, Father-in-Law of the Emperour Numerianus, graſping for the Empire, 
traiterouſiy flew him, for which Fact being apprehended by the Soldiers and brought before Diocleſian, 
who being then become a Prime Commander in the Army, they left the Traytor to his diſpoſal, who asking 


his Name, and being told that he was called Aper, i, e, a Boar, without further Pauſe, he ſheathed his 


Sword 


* 
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Men bended towards it, and made no long ſtay till they came into 
it; conſidering alſo a little farther, that the Power of Life and Death, 
in point of Law and Judicature, was veſted in theſe Pruids; that one 
of their Seats of Judgment whereon they exerciſed that Power by Ac- 
quitting or Condemning, as I have before ſhewd, was in the Iſle of 
Mona : That a Medal of our bleſſed Saviour was taken up out of the 
Rubbiſh of that very Mount or Tribunal, where their Sentences and 
Judgments were pronounc'd : That being it was taken up in fo obſcure, 
unftequented and deſolate a Place as. now it is, and I believe ever 
ſince was, none can well doubt of its being true and genuine, the Cir- 
cumſtances of Thing and Place conſider d: That bearing on it a Chri- 


ſtian Inſcription, importing as much as this, This is FESUS CHRIST 


the Mediator, it muſt be ſuppos d to have been brought there by ſome 
Chriſtian : That the Draids Authority was quite diſſoly'd here, and their 
Perſons routed away by the Romans at the Conqueſt of this Iſland, and 
conſequently no further Judging and Condemning of Criminals at this 
Mount or Conſiſtory; all this will ſhew that that Medal muſt be drop'd. 
there before the demolifhing of it by Suetonius Paulinus : And laſtly, 


the Conqueſt of this Iſle of Mona happening about Seventeen Years af- 


ter Simon Zelotes is ſaid to have preach'd the Goſpel in Britain, and 


about Two Years after St. Paul planted a Church in it, we may on theſe. 
Conſiderations be inclin d, or at leaſt have room to think, that one or 
other of thoſe holy Men, thofe devour Planters of Chriſtianity, - did 


come to this Iſle of Mona, preach'd or offer d to preach the Goſpel in 
it, and perhaps loſt his Life, with this Medal, at the Place it was taken 


up, before ever the Romans ſet Foot upon it; verifying in part what. 
Tertullian, an Age after, relates of the ſudden Progreſs of the Chri- 


ſtian Faith among us, viz. Britaunorum loca Romanis inacceſſa, Chriſto 


vero ſubdita ; i. e. The Chriſtian Doctrine anticipated the Roman Sword in- 


the Celerity of its Conqueſts, and reach d where that had not: So much 
ſwifter were the Wings of the Dove, carrying the joyful Tidings of 


— — — 


Sword in his Bowele, ſaying, Et hunc Aprum cum Cæteris, i. e. Even this Boar alſo to the reſt; which. 


done, the Soldiers commending it as a quick extraordinary Att of Juſtice, without further deliberation, ſa- 
luted him by the Name of Emperour. ” | 

I bring this Story here in View, as not improper on this hint, nor unuſeful to be obſerved, becauſe it 
gives fair Evidence of the Antiquity of the Second Sight, and qwithal ſhews that it deſcended from the 


Antient Druids, as being one part of the Diabolical Magick they are charg'd with, and upon their diſper- 


fron into the Territories of Denmark and Swedeland continued there, in the moſt Heatheniſh Parts to this 
day, as is ſet forth in the Story of the late Duncan Campbel. 


: fs Peace 


moſt half Chriſtians to their hands: Conſidering all this, 1 ſay, we 
have ſome grounds to think that the firſt Steps of ſome of thoſe holy 
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peace above, and good Will among Men, than of the Roman Eagle, 0 
bringing War and Deſolation among them. 
BUT after the ſubduing of this Iſland by the Romans, there's no 


room to doubt, that the Word of Life was plentifully beſtow'd upon 


it; it being by the wiſe adjuſtment of Providence, the ſignal Advantage 
of propagating the Chriſtian Faith, in having the Minds of People, 
at the ſeaſon of offering it to them, extreamly diſtreſs d and intenerated, 
as they were then, by a World of Calamities and Oppreſſion (aſflictio 
dat intellectum) than which nothing could more fit and prepare them to 


receive and embrace it: Add to this, the Druids being then on a ſud- 


den all driven away, or deſtroy d, or not daring to appear, the Minds 
of People were left free and at greater Liberty to take in the Comforts 


of the Goſpel, which are always welcome to the Grieved and Affli- 


en. .. - ? TE 
ON this Opportunity, we may well conceive, the Goſpel ſoon took 


footing, and by degrees prevail d in this Iſland, as it did in all this 


Weftern Province, which we find in about an Hundred and Fifty Years 
after almoſt all Chriſtian, and made an Eccleſiaſtical Province, with an 
Arch-Biſhop at Caer Leon, on Mist, and Suffragans under him: Having 
had _ Years before then, that is, Anno 182. as the learned Primate 
Uſer affirms, a School of Chriſtian Learning, to ſupply the Province 
with Clergymen, founded at Bangor iſcoed in Flint-ſbire, which became 


_ afterward that ſo much noted and famous Monaſtry of Bangor: And 


what Number of Biſhops the ſaid Arch-Biſhop of Caer Leon had at firſt 
under his Juriſdiction, or to what Dioceſe the Ifle of Mona belong d 


is uncertain ; Bangor and St. Aſaph Dioceſes the neareſt to it, being not 


founded till after the Romans deferted Britain, and the Saxons had 
driven the Southern Britains to Wales. Tis indeed generally conceiv'd, 
that after the manner of the Eaſtern Churclies, there were Seven Bi- 


ſhops under the Arch-Biſhop in this Province; and 'tis not unlikely that 
the Seven Partitions or Claſſes of Clergymen which venerable Bede men- 


tions to have been in the renown'd Monaſtry of Bangor, were ſo many 
diſtinct Communities, peculiarly appertaining to thoſe Seven Suffragan 


Churches; whereof ſome had Biſhops with Seats endow'd, and ſome 


had theirs conſecrated” fine 7itulo, as we find Sampſon the Diſciple of 


Titudas and Abbot of Llangarmon to have been ſo ordain'd by Arch- 


Biſhop Dabritius, as Primate Uſher obſerves. And indeed the ſame 
learned Prelate alſo ſays, that in this Interval, viz. Anno 364. one Nebius, 
Son of Solomon, Duke of Cornwal, was conſecrated Biſhop by St. Hilary 
of Poitiers, and was ſeated in this Iſle of Mona, as Biſhop thereof, at a 
Place call'd, from him, Caer Aybi to this day. But I fear, if the Genea- 
logy we have of our Britiſp Saints may deſerve any Credit, that that 
8 5 great 
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reat and learned Perſon was out in placing him fo high, in Time, as 
to be Contemporary with St. Hilary, Biſhop of Poitiers: For the ſaid 
Genealogy makes Solomon, the Father of Aebius or Xybi, to be great 
Grandſon of Conſtantine, Duke of Cornwal, who next ſucceeded Kin 
Arthur in the Britiſh Throne, and who was Contemporary with G/das 
' Badonicus about the Year 550, But whether of the two is in the right, 
that is, Fohn Tinmouth, from whom the Arch-Biſhop ſeems to have ad 
his Account, or the Genealogy I mention, I ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine; only I ſhall obſerye here, that our St. Elian, ſirnamed Xannaid, 
i. e. The Bright, by Latin Writers call d Hilarius, who was Contempo- 
rary with Caſwallon lam hir, who rul'd in this Iſle of Mona, about the 
| Year 450. hath been often miſtaken by many, for St. Hilary, Biſhop of 
Poictiers. | Ly 
As ir does not appear that the Biſhops of North- Wales (unleſs we 
allow of this Account of Hi) had any peculiar Seats before the Ere- 
ion of Bangor and St. Aſaph into Dioceſan Sees, ſo neither can we 
find that the Clergy in general, during this Interval, had any diſtinct 
Cures or Pariſhes to reſide in, bur livd together with their Biſhops up- 
on the Emolument of the Church in Collegiate Bodies, as thoſe Seven 
Partitions or Communities mention'd by Bede at the great Convent at 
Bangor, in all likelihood were, to attend to Reading and Praying; and 
in Obedience to their Biſhops, to go to ſuch Diſtricts allotted unto 
them, to perform the Offices of their Function, as Occaſion requir d: 
And a5To what is there ſaid by Beda, of their living in that Monaſtry 
by the Labdur of their Hands, it may have only reference to their Lay- 
Brethren, of whom they had great Numbers; and if they had not, it 
does not yet argue that they were not Clergymen, but rather ſhews 
that at the firſt Inſtitution of that Houſe, their Order was, as generally 
it was in thoſe Houſes that were erected as this was, in Times of Per- 
ſecution, ſo to do; however, afterwards when the Church flouriſh'd, 
they might become better provided for, and live plentifully, without 
much Labour, on the Incomes of it. 
AND as it does not appear that the Clergy had any ſettled diſtinct 
Pariſhes in this Iſle of Mona within the Time of, or indeed in any part 
of the Kingdom, till many Years after this Period, ſo we dont find that 
they had many Churches, but here and there perhaps a few Cloiſters 
and Oratories to congregate in, where the Miniſter of the allotted 
Diſtrict at ſer Times came, as the Cuſtom was, to Read and Preach 
the Word of GOD, and to Adminiſter the Sacraments : Or perhaps the 
Tenants and Vaſſals in many Townſhips (for at that Time there was no 
ſuch thing as independant Freeholds) were obliged to repair and af- 
ſemble at the Manous-Houſes and Manſions of their reſpective Lords 
. and 
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and Maſters, who in all likelihood had their Chapels for that ſacred 
Uſe and Service; for by what remain d to us of the Records of theſe 
Times, we find that moſt of the Churches and Chappels we have, were 
dedicated to, and called by, the Names of ſuch Patron-Saints, as were 
not born till after this Period, excepting ſuch of thoſe Churches as 
took on them Scripture Names, as St. Mary, St. Peter, St. Michael, and 
the like. And if there were any publick Churches here within this 
Period, it is very probable they were theſe I laſt mention: For we find 
the firſt Chriſtian Ba/i/zcz or ſacred Structures in other Countries com- 

monly dedicated to Scripture-Saints ; but I leave this here as doubt. 
ful and uncertain; ſo that to finiſh this Interyal, by all we can un- 
derſtand, as the Romans found us a Place of Wealth and in full Poſſeſ- 


ſion of the Druidical, ſo they left us in the free Enjoyment of the Chri- 
Nian Religion. FTE A 


T--44-R 


M ona ANTIqUA RES TAURATA. | | 


| Second PERIOD. 
HE Second PERIOD begins with the ſad and mighty 
Confuſions that happen d among the Britains upon the 
] Receſs and Diſſolution of the Roman Government in Greaz- 
Britain, which was about the Year 390. when Maximus of 
| Britiſh Race, to obtain the Imperial Purple, had exhauſt. 


ed and brought along with him into Gallia, the very 
Flower of its Native Forces, and thereby left the Iſle of Britain a Prey 


to the Luſt and Rapine of every Scrambler. The Ps being the Re- 


mains of the antiently diſpoſſeſs d Britains, with the Aid of their Neigh- 


bours the Scots and 7riſh, thought they had good Right to re-enter their 


loſt Poſſeſſions, which they ſoon did, and with their old Pretenſions to 
the whole Land (looking on the Southern Britains as a degenerate 
Race, more than half Romans) they continud to make repeated Inroads 
with lamentable Deſolations, into the very Bowels of it, to try their 
Title, and if poſſible to regain it. | Ch eas, 


IN this Conteſt, which G/das deſcribes with moſt moanful Accents; 


there ſtood up to oppoſe theſe Picts and Scots, and to reſtrain their Ir- 


ruptions (for now Walls and Turrets, with which we formerly ſecured 


our ſelves, without Roman Arms to defend them, were but a Jeſt to 
theſe warlike Tygers, greedy of changing their Mountainous Dens for 
more pleaſant fruitful Habitations) I fay, there ſtood up two eminent 
Families, who lay claim, upon the Abdication of the Romans, to the 
_ Britiſh Sceptre: The one being deſcended from Coil Godhebog, and con- 


ſequently nearly related to Conſtantine the Great, who was Grandſon of 
that Coz] : The other Family was headed by Ofavius, Grandſon of 4/- 


clepiodotus, Duke of Cornwal, who had been before choſen King of Bri- 


tain, and ſlain by the ſaid Coil Godhebog. Of the former mention d Fa- 
mily were the Sons of Cynetha Weledig, a Northern Prince, whoſe Mother 


Gwawl, was Siſter to Helen, Conſtantine's Mother. The Cornwal Family 


ſome Time after, under the Uſurpation of Vortigern, one of that Line- 


age, who invited over the Saxons to their Aid, had great Struggles with 


thoſe very Saxons, who would have all to themſelves ; and after him, 


the ſame Struggles went on, under the ſucceſſive Reigns of Aurelius Am- 
-- hg 8 Broſius, 
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brofius, Uter Pendragon, Arthur and Conſtantine, all of that Family; til 
at length the ſaid Conftantine yielded the Stakes, and retrench d to ſe. 
cure himſelf and the harras d Britains that ſtuck to him, in his Dutchy 
of Cornwal. In the mean Time, the Sons of Cyzetha, on the other ſide, 


having ſcowr'd away the Picts and Scots, who had invaded the Ifle of 


Mona and the Maritime Parts of Wales, made head allo againſt the 


 Incroaching Saxons. Theſe Sons of Cynetha, at that Time, having left 
Cumberland and ſome neighbouring Countries where they ruled, to the 


Government of one of their Family, retird into North-Wales, their 
Grandmother's Country, and feated themfelves in the ſeveral Diviſions 
of it, as their Names left on thoſe Places do to this day teſtify. 

T O theſe, thus ſettled, the poor Loegrian Britains, * eſpecially their 
Clergy, retreat, for ſafety of their Lives, from the Rage and Cruelty 
of the barbarous Saxons; where the driven Britains, together with the 


| antient Inhabitants of the Place, under the Condu of the Princes of 


the Cyzetbian Family, made for a long Time a noble Stand againſt the 
encroaching Attempts of the victorious Saxons, and ſecurd all the an- 
tient Britannia Secunda, now calld Wales, together with Cumberland, 
1 a great Part of Cbeſbire, from the Violences of theſe ravenous In- 
Vaders. . | I 

THE eldeſt of theſe Princes, call'd Eneon Urdd, or The Honourable, 

ſent his eldeſt Son, call d Caſwallon law-bir, to the Iſle of Mona, to fight 


and drive away the 7riſh Picts, who a little before had forc'd the Iſland, 
and near a ſtrong Fort the Iſlanders had, call d Dy» Dryval, had lain 


many of its Inhabitants at a Place call'd to this day, from the fought 
Battle, Cerrig y Gwyddil. In which Nick of Time, this Caſwallon came 
with his Forces to the Iſland, fought and routed them, and at a Place 
which the 7rifþ had built, call'd Llau y Gwyddel, now Foly-Head, and 
where their Fleet lay, kill d Sirigi their Captain with his own hands; 
then fortify d the Place, and fo cleard the Iſland of theſe Pyratical 
Rovers, who by their frequent Incurſions had fo long infefted ir. This 


| Caſwallou law-hir being the eldeſt Branch of the Family, chofe his Sear 


in this Iſland, the Ruins of whoſe Court or Palace are to this day to be 
ſeen near Llan Elian, call d Lljs Caſwallon. And J have by me a Copy 


of a Charter of Lands, Franchiſes and Immunities granted by this Caſ- 


wallon to St. Elian and his Succeſſors, which has been confirm'd to the 


Tenants or Frecholders of thoſe Lands by ſome of the Kings of Eng- 


land. 
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1 H E eldeſt Son of this Caſwallos was the famous Maelgwys Gwynedd, 


Tuſalaris or ſuſularum Draco, as Gildas terms him, on account probably 
of his being born in this Iſland : But others think he call d him ſo, be- 
cauſe he conquer d the Ifle of May and the Hebrides. He behaved 
himſelf gallantly in many Bartels, and was a Terror to the Saxons. His 
Court or uſual Abode was in Carnarvon- ſpire, at a Place in Creuddyn, 
calld now Bryn Euryn, or Lis Maelgwyn Gwynedd, where or near which, 
many Years after, Ednyfed Vaughan, a Noble-Man of Wales and de- 
ſcended from him, had his chief Manſion-Houſe. This Maelgwyn erect- 
ed the See of Bangor about the Year 550. where a little before, Daniel, 
the Son of Dionothus or Dynawd, Abbot of Bangor-is-coed, had built a 


College for the North-Wales Clergy, and became the firſt Biſhop of it: 


Into which, Prince Mae/gwyn had once ſome thoughts of entring himſelf 
a Monk, and to take on him the Profeſſion of Religion. But the Charms 
and Pleaſures of the World, to which (as G:/das twits him with) he 
was too much addicted, ſoon choak d that good Reſolution in him, and 
he became, in the latter part of his Life, a great Libertine (for which 


he could not eſcape Gi/das's Pen, and from receiving thereby, for his 


proud laſcivious living, very ſevere Laſhes) tho in his publick Con- 
duct he appear d to have been a brave Man, and a noble magnanimous 
Prince. „„ 


I N the interim, the Welſb, as I muſt now begin to call them, having 


ſome Reſpir given them by the conquering Saxons, their Fury towards 
them being ſome what abated, and exhauſting it ſelf againſt one another 


for Dominions and Sovereignties; the Welſh, I ſay, began to fortify and 


make the beſt they could ( having loſt their more rich and pleaſant 


Poſſeſſions) of theſe Mountainous Countries they were left Maſters of; 


and indeed in this deplorable Caſe of theirs, the more Mountainous any 
Country was, the more acceptable, and the berter lik'd by them ; where 
every Rock was a Caſtle, every Hill a Fort, every Wood, Bog and Ri- 


ver, a deſirable Defence and Security; and above all, the deſolate Bar- 


renneſs of the Place gave little Temptation to theſe now glutted Saxont, 


to expoſe their Lives roo far, and pay too dear for the Purchaſe of 


WO | 

AMONG theſe natural Advantages, which a People wivoginlly 
diſpoſſeſs'd of their Country were glad to meet with, the Site and Poſi- 
tion of the Iſle of Angleſey, as I ſhall now call ir, ſoon gave it prefe- 
rence to all other Places of this Weſtern Part of the Land, to have the 


Capital Seat, of what remain d of the Britiſh Regal Sovercignty, placd 


in it, or on the Borders of it; and ſo indeed we find it had: For I have 
already ſhew'd that Prince Caſwallon had his Seat in the Iſland, who 
being the eldeſt Branch of the Cynethian Family, and conſequently 125 
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Caer Rhun at the Paſs of Bwlch y ddau vaen, with a Fort below at Aber: 
Dol y felen Caſtle, and a Watch-Tower at Nant Frankon : Dol Badarn- 


 Rhun, whoſe Name it bears. 


— 


* 


this ſide, chief Sovereign of the Britains in the Regal Line, to whom 
the other little Princes, commonly call d Kings in their own Territories, 


paid Homage and Submiſſion. But his Son, Mae/gwyn Gwynedd, and his 

Grandſon, Rhun ap Maelgwyn, being preſs d upon by the Saxons, took 

up their Abode on the Borders of it, in Carnar von- ſbire, for better ſe. 
curing the Paſſes of the Mountains which ſecure the Iſle; the one at 


Creuddyn, having a ſtrong Caſtle at Diganwy; and the other at Caer 


AND here we may obſerve, that as that Ridge of Mountains call d 


Snowden, are a moſt ſtrong and natural Rampire, running in a ſomewhat 


bent Line, from Sea to Sea, with two Rivers for a Moat on the back of 


them, diſcharging themſelves to the Sea at Traeth Mawr and Conway, as 


if Nature deſigning, this Iſle of Angleſey to be the Seat of Sovereignty, 
had ſtretch d this Arm of Mountains, ſecur d behind by theſe Waters, 
to cover that Neck of Land, to which the Ifle is ſituated, and conſe. 
quently to be a Wall and Bulwark to it: So we find that very Uſe to 


have been made of all the Defiles and Openings that give Paſlage thro 


that Ridge of Mountains, which as ſo many Gates and Avenues to come 


through em to this Iſland, have been all ſtrongly fortify d with Caftles, 


Towers and Forts : As Diganwy-Caſtle at the great Opening at Conway : 


Caſtle at Nant Peris : Kedom-Caſtle or Fort at Nant tal y Ihn. And in 


the other broad Paſs at Traeth Mawr, from Merionydd-ſhire, they had 
ewo ſtrong Caſtles, viz. Harllech on the one fide of the Bay, and Cric- 


cieth on the other, with a Watch-Tower at Caſtle Gyfarch, and a Fort at 
Dolbenmaen : All which are Demonſtrations that the Iſle of Angleſey and 
part of Carnarvon-ſhire, for the Safety of which, all theſe Paſſes were 


ſo ſtrongly guarded, was on the firſt Retreat of the Britains into Wales, 
choſe to be the prime Refuge in caſe of Diſtreſs, and the chief Seat 
of their Monarchy. For we find Cadvan, the Grandſon of Rhun (his 
Son Beli ap Rhun dying young) to have reſided at Caer Segont (now 
 Caernarvon) where alſo Cadwallo, Cadvans Son, who was ſo great a 
Scourge to the Saxons, and his Son Cadwalader, the laſt of the Briziſh 


Monarchs, ſucceſſively refided : The great Safety and Security of the 


Place, and the Plenty of Proviſions which this Place afforded (the other 
Parts of Wales being then frequently the Seats of War, and therefore 


poor and uncultivated) induced theſe warlike Princes to ſettle here their 
Courts and Families, while they themſelves purſued their Wars, either 


annoying their Enemies, as Cadvan and Cadwallo frequently did with 


great Slaughter, or defending their own Territories: And the reaſon 


that the latter of theſe Princes remov d the Britiſb Court from Angleſey, 


where 
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where Caſwallon law-hir had firſt fix d it, to Carnar von. ſpire, was (I con- 
ceive) becauſe the 7riſh and Pifiſh Rovers were then very trouble- 
ſome to the Coaſts, againſt whom the Iſland was leſs defenſible than- 
the Borders of Carnarvon-ſhire ;- but afterwards the Royal Seat was re- 
ſtor d to the Iſland, and continu d in it at Aberffraw, during alt the 
Time of the Britiſh Princes. | 1 | 
NOW in relation to Church-Affairs within this Period; as we have 
left this Iſle at the latter end of the laſt Period in the free and full En- 
joyment of the Chriſtian Faith, under irs own Biſhop, if we will be- 
lieve the recited Account of Xeb;us and St. Hilary of Poictiers; or at 


leaſt, as part of the North Wales Dioceſe, under one of the Seven Biſhops - 
of the Cambrian Province, wherever his Seat, if he had any endow d, 
was placed: So by all the Accounts that appear, the Faith and Doctrine 
here profeſs d and taught, continu d Pure and Apoſtolical for a great 


part of this Second Period, when at length the Romiſh Dregs, brought 
_ over by Auſtin the Monk, crept here, and in a great meaſure corrupt- 


ed the Primitive Soundneſs and Integrity of it; but never to ſuch a 
degree, as in the other Parts of the Nation: For many of the Romiſb 


Errours, then and after introduce d into the Britiſh Church and Nation by 


the Subtilty of Rome, were never embrac d by the People and Clergy of 
North-Wales, as appears not only by their rejecting that grand Injunction - 
of an unmarry d Prieſthood, their Clergy, as well Regular as Secular, 


being commonly marry'd all along, and thought expedient to be con- 
nivd at, and reckon'd, pro vitio Gentis, as a peculiar Fault of this Peo- 
ple; but alſo by their quick and unanimous embracing the Doctrines of 


their antient Faith, of which they retain d many Remains amongſt them, 
when the Reformation reſtor d them to the Liberty of reaſſuming and 
cloſing with their Primitive Principles, of which they have given remark- 
able Specimens, in their Loyalty to their Kings, and in their Adherence 


to their Biſhops, againſt all Oppoſition, even to this day. ö 
T HIS Infraction by Monk Auſtin, and his Confederates, upon the 
Doctrine, Rights and Privileges of our Britiſb Church, which happen d 


near the middle of this Period, was reſolutely withſtood by all our Bri- 


tiſh Clergy, who till then generally reſided together in Conventual Fra- 


ternities, under their Heads and Biſhops ; perhaps after the Example 
the Druidiſh Prieſts had left them; Heathen Politicks, founded upon 
Reaſon and-Virtue, not unbecoming Chriſtian PraQtice ; and which way 
of living indeed contributed not a little to the good Succeſs they had, 
by their united Counſels and Labours, againſt the then growing En- 


croachments of their Adverſaries. The Britiſh Nobles here, however 
| ſpotted in their Lives and Morals, as angry Gz/das unmercifully upbraids 
6 with, yet as Men of Principles they ſhew'd Zeal and Vigour in | 


t 
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the Cauſe: Nay, their very Bards employ'd their Talent that way, ag 
we find 7aliefin, Maelguyn s Poet Laureat, even at Auſtin's firſt comin 
(for he could not be alive much longer) denouncing Woe on ſuch o 
the Clergy as were remiſs in their Duty, and neglected any part of it, 
in ſo perilous a Time, when, with their Temporal, their Spiricual 
Rights were in danger of being made a Prey to the Ayarice and Rapine 
of unjuſt Invaders. 1 


| Gwacr offeirial byd, yr anghreifitia gr, 
Ac ,s Pregetha. 9 


Swae ny cheidw ei Gail, ac ef yn fugail 
Ac nys areilia: Tl 
Gwae ny cheidw ei diefaid, rhag Bleiddie Riyfeniaid 
Ai fon gumppa. Le 


(i.e). 


Woe ze to the Prieſt that's born, 
Who will not duly weed his Corn, 
And root away the 7. ares ; 


moe to the Shepherd that's remiſs 
n watching of his Flock, and is 
| OUnfaithful in his Cares; 


Woe be to him that doth not keep, | 
 With's crooked Staff, his harmleſs Sheep 
From Romiſh Wolves and Snares. 


ALL this they petform d with good Succeſs, while they continu'd 
together in united Societies; but after that fatal Blow at Bangor Iſcoed, 


where the Flower of our Clergy were kill d on the Spot, and the re- 


mainder of them diſpers d up and down the Countries, the poor Church 
indeed for ſome Time ſtruggled, but like a conſumptive Body, whoſe 
Vitals were impair d, it ſtagger d at laſt, and was forced to give way 
to Corruption and Ruins; under which (like the Woman in the Wilder- 


neſs) ſhe groan d, but yet was fed and kept alive for ſome Hundreds of 
Years. Their Brethren likewiſe in Cornwal reſiſted the Romiſp Uſurpa- 
tion much longer than the reſt of the Britains, till about the Year of 

our Lord 905. when King Edward the Elder, with the Pope's Conſent, 


ſettled 
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ſettled a Biſhops See among them at St. Germains, and placed one 

A dulpbhus to be their firſt Biſhop ; who, and his Succeſſors, by the Pope's 

Power then greatly prevailing, in a ſhort Time reduc'd them, much 
againſt their Will, ro ſubmit their antient Faith to the Conduct of Pa- 
pal Diſcipline, as moſt of the Britains were before forc d to do. 

AT the Time of this Maſſacre, which happen d in the Year 603. we 

may date the firſt beginning of the downfal of our Britiſh Churches, 
and of the Erecting thereon our long Bondage and Slavery under 
the Uſurpation of Rome, with all the Errours and Innovations that 
uſurpd Dominion then opend a way unto, or brought along with ir ; 
tho' a noble Stand was made for a conſiderable Time by the Remains 
of the Britiſh Clergy, under the zealous Encouragement of their own, 
and the propitious Favour and Countenance alſo, of ſome of the Saxon 
Princes (ſo forcible is Truth even to make ſometimes our Enemies be- 
friend us) till at laſt the antient Orthodox Apoſtolical Churches in Bri- 
tain (their Clergy being now ſeparated, and their Princes becoming di- 
vided in their Intereſts) by an unaccountable difpoſal of Providence, 
were all ſwallowd up into the Romiſb Gulph, and, forely againſt their 
Minds, were forc d to truckle to lordly Auſtin and his Train of foreign 
Metropolitans; who, as they had diſſeiz d us of our Rights and Privi- 
leges, ſo they warpd and corrupted our Faith foon after, with all the 
Innovations and Errours they thought fit to impoſe upon us. 

AT this Diſperſion of the Britiſp Clergy. alfo, began the Erection 
and Eſtabliſhing of Parochial Cures, and the building of our Country 
| Churches _- „ 

THIS Diſtribution of Dioceſes into Pariſhes or diſtinct Miniſterial 

Cures in England, is attributed to Arch-Biſhop Honorius, who lived in- 

deed 1 ſame Time that this Diſtribution happen d with us. But 
in the Britiſb Churches at that Time, his Injunctions could be of no 

Force; and thereſore we muſt aſcribe this Procedure rather to a hard Fate, 

and the Neceſſity of the Times which requird in the Clergy a greater 

Vigilance, and hat a more near Attendance to their Flocks, when fuch 

Tares were ſown among their Corn (to uſe Talieſis Simile, who was 

an Eye-witneſs of it) and when ſuch Wolves were gaping for them ; 

or laſtly and moſt immediately, it may be aſcribd to their having at 

that Time their general Rendezvous or College at Bangor iſcoed broke 

up and ruin d by the barbarous Saxons, on the Inſtigation of Monk Au 

tin, as it is too much to be ſuſpected. 4 = 
BUT however that was, of which we have only probable Circum- 

ſtances to gueſs by; we are ſure that greater Numbers of the diſſipated 

Clergy, juſt after that inhuman Butchery, reſorted to the Tile of Augle- 
ſey, than did to any other Part of Wales of twice its Dimenſions. 
1 ” | For 
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For if we reckon the Number of Prieſts that then flock'd into ir, by the 
Number of Churches and Pariſhes, which were then or a little while 


* 


after, creed and eſtabliſh'd in this Iſland, we ſhall find them to exceed 
by much, what came to any other County in North-Wales. For by that 


Eſtimate we may obſerve in Angleſey Seventy-four Pariſhes, which we 


have reaſon to believe, are as old as that Time; and therefore we may 
reckon as many of thoſe Prieſts ro have come and reſided in it ; where. 
as Carnarvon-ſhire, which is almoſt twice as big, has but Sixty- eight: 


Montgomery: ſbire almoſt thrice as big, has but Forty-ſeven : Denbighſhire 
more than twice as big, has but Fifty-ſeven : Flint ſhire only Twenty. 
eight, and Merionydd.ſbire Thirty-ſeven Pariſhes, and conſequently but 


ſo many Prieſts that came and ſettled in them; which ſerves to ſhew that 
the Security and Fertility of the Place invited then many more of the 


Clergy to make their Abodes in this Iſland, than in any part of North. 


Wales. And yet we may further obſerve from this reckoning, that the 
whole of the retreated Clergy, if counted by Pariſhes, was but Three 
Hundred and Eleven; and if half the Number of them that lived in that 


Convent were Clergymen, it well may be preſum d that not only all 


Wales, but alſo a good Part of England, might have their Congrega- 


tions ſerved by Miniſters out of this Monaſtry ; bur it is very probable 
that many of them were Lay-Monks, giving themſelves to Prayers and 


| Abſtinence, .and young Students with Officers and Servants that took 


care of ſerving the Houſe, and of collecting and managing the Church's 
Revenue, their whole Number being about Two Thouſand. 


INDEED alittle before this Parochial Diſtribution happen'd, we 


find a College at Bangor in Carnarvon-ſhire, probably in Imitation of 
that at Iſcoed, erected by Daniel the Son of Dionothus, Abbot of the 
former; and another a little after that, by Beuno, at a Place call'd Ciyn- 


noc, in the ſame County. That at Bangor was made a Biſhoprick by 
Prince Maelgwyn, and the ſaid Daniel conſecrated Biſhop thereof by Da- 


tinu 


Aas Beuno did to King Cadvan at Caer Segont, of a little golden Sceptre) 


bricius, Arch-Biſhop of Caerleon; but the other at Clynxoc, having no 
Biſhop, but a Præfectus Monachorum, or Abbor, preſiding over it, con- 

d only a Place of Education and Literature, as many other Places 
in Wales in thoſe days were, where Religion was profeſs'd after the 


manner of the Eaſt, and young Men train d up to the Biſhop's hands, 
to fill up the Vacancies (as they happen d to die) of the Parochial 


Clergy, as I may now call them. 


NOW as to the building of theſe Parochial Churches ; it was then 


the Cuſtom of ſome of the moſt eminent of the Clergy, Biſhops, Abbots 


and the like, to travel, accompany d with ſome of their Presbyters, to 


the Lords and great Ones of the Land, making ſmall Preſents to them 


for 
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for their Aſſiſtance and Encouragement to build thoſe Cells or Cloyſters, 
which are now our Churches; and when that was done, to place one 
of their Prieſts or Diſciples to reſide there, and to perform in the Di- 
ſtrict the Duties requiſite to his Place and Function. Thus Biſhop 
Aidan, Finnau and Beuno have done in this Iſland, whoſe Names are 
born on ſome of our Churches, as well as in other Places, to this 

bur to give a more particular Account of ſome of our Churches 
in the Ifle of Angleſey, and of the Patrons or firſt Builders of them, by 
what Records we have yet left remaining, after our Eccleſiaſtical Hiſto- 
ries writ by Dubricius, Tyſilio and Twrog were all loſt, be pleas d to take 
this as followeth. 115 


B EU NO was the Son of Bovagius or Beugi, who was Grandſon of 
Cadell Deurnllyg, a noted Perſon in his Time, and Prince in Powis- Land - 
He built two Cells or Churches in this Iſland, tlie one at Aberffraw, the 
| other at Trefdraeth; and had ſeveral Lands and Townſhips in this Iſland 

given by ſeveral Perſons to his Houſe or Monaſtry at Clynnoc. 


AIDAN, or dan, was the Son of Gabranus or Gwrnyw, who was 


Grandſon of Yrien Reged, Prince of Regedia in the North: But whether 


Aidan the King (who was this I mention) or Aidan the Biſhop, call'd 
Aidan Yoeddog of Columcil and Biſhop of Landisfern, bears the Name 
of the Church of Llan Ædan, is not certain; but probably the latter, 
becauſe Finnan, whoſe Name is on a Church in the Neighbourhood of 
the other, was the latter Aidan s Diſciple, and ſucceeded him in his 
Biſhoprick, and to accompany the good Work of his Maſter Aidan, 
he might have the other Church built in his own Name, call d Lan- 


Nnan. 3 
DANIEL, who had a Church near that of Llan Ædan, was Son 


of Daniel firſt Biſhop of Bangor, and therefore is commonly call d Llax- 


ddeniel vb. 


PE IRI O, Gallgo, Engrad, Maelog, Kaffo, were Sons of one Cay, 
commonly call d Caw O Frudain, and have their Churches in this Iſland: 
And their Siſter Quillog, a Daughter of the ſaid Caw, built her a Cloy- 
ſter here, which became afterwards one of our Churches, call d Llax- 
gwillog. „ | on 


X : CEIDIO, 


of another Cam, calld Cam 
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CEIDI0, Ave and Aiddes. Veeddeg on 
* and had their Chutches at Rhod. 
and the laſt, as I gue d beſorc, at Ln 


wydd. Ceidia and Coed Aue, 


1 


Man of Armorica, or Little-Britain, they had their Cells or Churches at 


Penmynydd and Elaufiewin. 


P EUL 4N was the Son of Palken of the Iſle of Mar, which fince 
the Time of Maelgwyn Gwynedd, was in the Poſſeſſion of the Venedotian 
Britains: And Gwenvaen, the Daughter of the ſaid Palten, had her 


Cloyſter at Rhiſcolin, which after became a Pariſh-Church, call'd Llan 
 Gwenvaen, as her Brother's Cloyſter was call-d Llan Beulan. 


KYNV ARWT was the Son of Auy ap Llehenog, a Lord of Corn- 
wal, whoſe Church was at Llach Cymaruy. Ws Re | 


TTSIL 10 was one of the Sons of the famous Brychvael I Teythrog, 


who fought the Saxous when the Maſſacre was committed hy them on 
our Clergymen near Bangor 7s-coed: He is faid to have wrote an Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Bririfh Hiſtory, whereof ſome Fragments. have been lately ſeen, 
but are now loſt; his Cloyſter or Church was at Llandyſilia. 


INC H ENE L was Grandfon, of the ſaid: Bruclyuael Leythrog; his 
Church, at Llan Enghenel. 7 þ 


CHRISTIOEUS. was the Son of Owey ap Mer, a, Nable-Man. of 


Armorica, or Little-Britain ; his Church was at Llangriſtiolus. 


| DONA. was another Grand ſon of Broehuae!'T/cythrog,;, his Church at 
Llanddona- | HR" 


_ CTNGAR, Jeſtin, and the before-mention'd Cam Cowllog, Father 
of Ceidio, Aue and Aiddan Foeddawg, were tho Sons. of Gerinnius or Ce- 
kaint, who was Grandſon. of Conflantine, Duke of Chxumal, the Succeſ- 

far, of King Arthur: This Geraint being, Admiral of the. Britiſh, Fleet, 


* 


and having thereby occaſion. af. harbouring ſometimes. in this Iſland, 
tis probable caus d the Church of Pentraeth to be built, calld Llanuair 
Bettus Geraint; Cyngar and Jeſtin had their Churches at Zlangefyi and 
ZVV „ 


THIS 


before · mention d, ware the Song 


oth ＋ N 
N S. 
A 


— 
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HIS O gar had, beſides the Place to build his Church upon, a 
Towaſhip beſtow'd upon him and his Cloyſter for ever, whoſe Free- 
holds are to this day held, e Sanfo Cyrgaro: And they pretend to 
ſhew the Grave of Jeſtin, at his Church in Llanjeſtiv, with an odd 
intricate fort of an Inſcription upon his Tombſtone. See Plate VIII. 
Fig. 1. 7 | TIT J en E.- 


Note, In reading this Tuſcription, the Letter M. muſt be taken for A. 
e is the greateſt difficulty : R. is both J. and R. Reſtinus is Rex 
Jeſtinus. 5 | „ 


Which I read thus, Hie jacet Sanctus Rex Jeſtinus, cui Wenllian 
— F ap Madoc, & Gryffyth ap Gwilim obtulerunt in ob- 
lationem iſtam Imaginem pro ſalute beata Animarum ſuarum. 


The Stone has the Pourtraiture of a Man in a Sacerdotal Habit, about 
which the Tuſcriptiou is cut; by the Letter it appears that the Tomb- 

| fone aud the Pourtraiture was ſet there ſome Ages after the Inter- 
ment. pn 


SEIRTOL and Meiriou, the Sons of Owen Daxwyn, the Son of 
Eneon Urdd ap Cynedda Weledig and Brothers of Eueon Frenhin, had their 
Cells, the one at Peumon and Prieftholm Iſle, and the other at Llan Vei- 
rion. Their elder Brother, Eneon the Prince, choſe the Seat of his 
Cloyſter in Zlyn, at a Place calld to this day Llan Eneon Frenhiu ; an 
Inſcription on the Steeple of which Church mentions their Father by 
the Name of 4A T// INT ODIN Z, and that Enxeon built it. 


Which Inſcription is thus to be read, Lux totoi [ i. e. Toti Genti] Ai- 
vini Odini, mihi, imo Eccleſiæ illi, Feſus eſt : Ut cameant [ i.e. ca- 
veant] ſui vivere ad Fedicen | i. e. Judicem] eternum : Iſtam | i. e. 
Ecclefiam |] Eneanus, Rex Wallie fabricavit. See Plate VIII. 
Fig. 2. | | 5 


Note, That the Letters in this Inſcription ſeem ſo old as the Seventh 
or Eighth Century: The Latin of it ſavouring of the corrupt vulgar 
Latin which the Romans had lately before left among us: It was very 
uſual for one Letter to bear a part in the forming of the other, next 
adjoining, in theſe old Inſcriptions. | * 8 
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p ATRI CIS or Patrick, a Stradcluid-Briton; being ſent by Ce. 
leftine, Biſhop of Rome, to convert the Zriſh, and on his Way to Ireland; | 
viſiting St. Elian in Ang/eſey, causd a Church to be built on the Water. 
ſide, where: he took Shipping, call d Z/anbadrick. „N # 


&TR1 the Son of Selif or Solomon, Son of the before-mention'd 
Geraint, and Nephew to Cyngar and Feſtin, built the Church of Hoh). 
Head, and as ſome write was appointed Biſhop. of Augleſey; but * 
Time that this Ci liv'd in, does not fayour that Opinion. 


ELIAN CANNATD, our Britiſh Hilary, was the Son of AllU 
Rhededawg, who was Grandſon of 'Cadrod Calchfynydd, Earl of Dunſta- 
ble; he built his Cloyſter at Llan Elan, to whom Caſwallon law-hir gave 
many Lands and Franchiſes about that Church, which are held in his 
Name by the Freeholders of them, to this day. 


 _ MECHELL or Macutus, as in the Roman Kalendar, was the Son 
of one Ecchwyd, the Son of Gwyn, who was Grandſon. of Gloyw gl 
lydan, Lord of Glouceſter, in the Time of the Saxon Maſſacre at Sroye- 
henge : He was made Biſhop of St. Maloe's in Little-Britain : His Church 
or Cloyſter was call d from his Name, Llanvechell: He died, it ſeems, in 
the Iſle of Angleſey, and was buried not at his own Church, but at a 
neighbouring Church, call'd Penrhòs Lligwy, in whoſe Church-Yard there 
is an old faſhion d Grave-Stone with an Inſcription, which by the Form 
of the Letters ſeems to. be genuine. See Plate VIII. Fig. 3, 


TEGV AN was Grandſon of Cadrodd Calchfynydd, and Uncle of 
Elian : His Cell or Church was at Llandegvan: Where one Tydecho alſo 
had his Cloyſter, which (till remains, and is by ſome reckon'd the Pa- 
tron Saint of the Place. 8 


 RHUDDE AD, a Daughter of a King of Leiuſter in Ireland (the 
Religious Devotees of Wales and Ireland having then much Communi- 
cation) came over here and built her a Cloyſter at Llan Rhuddlad; as 
alſo did Rhwydrys, the Son of Rhuydrim or Rhodrem, King of Connaught ME 
at the ſame Time, and built his Cloyſter at Llan Rhwydrys, which became | 
afterwards Pariſh Churches. Fe : 


King CADW ALADER, the laſt Briziſh crown'd Head, order d a 
Church to be built here, which was call'd Llan Gadwalader : There is 1 
over the South-Door a large flat Stone, not unlike a Graye- Stone, with 
the Inferiptiomia-Plate VIII. g. 


Which 
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Which Inſcription is thus to be read, 
Catamanus Rex ſapientiſſimus opimatiſſimus omnium Regum. ” 


I H E ſaid Catamanus or Cadvan, who was Grandfather of King Cad- 
walader is ſaid to be bury in the Iſle of Bardſey, where a great Cloy- 
ſter of Religious Men at that Time flouriſhd, and where many of he 
Britiſh Princes and Nobles were interr d; but by this Inſcription it may 
ſeem probable that the ſaid Cadvan was bury d in this Place, where his 

rg wa this Church, and endow'd it as one of the Sanctuaries of 

= this Iſland. | | 


7TRFRY DOG was the Son of 4rwy/tle Glaff, who was Son of Owen 

Danwyn, Son of Eneon Urdd, Son of Cynedda Weledig : He built his 

Church at Llandyfrydog; which Church Giraldus Cambrenſis makes men- 
tion of, and of a memorable Accident that happen d in it in his Time. 


DWTNWEN and Feinwen, were Daughters of ene Brychanus or 
Brychan, who had many Sons and Daughters who were Perſons devoted: 
to Religion, Quibus paſſim per Cambro-Britanniam (ſays the mention d 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, of the Children of this Brychan) Templa Divorum ac 
Divarum Nomine inſcribuntur ; of whom theſe two had their Cloyſters in 
| this Iſland, which came afterward to be the Churches of Llanddwyn: 
| and Llan Geinwen, and their Brother Dyfuan had his Church in Llanddyf-- 


PLD 


PAB O, frequently calld Poſt Prydain, for his great Valour againſt 
the Pidls and Scots, retird here, and built his Church at Llun Babo : He: 
was the Son of Arthrwys, Son of Mor, Son of Cenau, Son of Coel God- 
hebog, or Hawk d- faced, Grandfather of Conſtantine the Great: This Pabo,. 
of all the Patron Saints of this Iſland, ſeems to have been the higheſt im 
Time, and next him St. Elian. | Dd 


EDWEN $SANTES. or Eden the Holy, is ſuppos'd to have been 
of Saxon Extraction, either Daughter or Niece of Edwin, King of Nor- 
| thumberland, who had his Education at Cadvan s Court in: Caer Segont ;: 
if ſo, then a near Kinſwoman or Siſter of the famous Hilda, who ma- 
nag d the Diſpute with Biſhop Wilfrid about the Feaſt of Eaſter: She 
hag hes Cloyſter at Llan Edwyn, which became afterwards a Pariſh- - 
lurch. | | | 


MANY 


ö 
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MANY other Churches there are in the Iſle of Angleſey, of whoſe 


Founders or Patron-Names I can give no Account: And many others 
we find dedicated to Scripture-Names, St. Peter, the Bleſſed Virgin, and 


to St. Michael the Azchangel, which probably were long before built 


by Laymen, and uſed by the firſt Chriſtians: Some alſo of theſe 


Churches retain d the Appellations of the Places they were ſituated in, 


as Llangefui, Tregaias, Aulugb, Cerrig Ceinwen, Re. but the far greater 
Numper hear on them the 1 


ames of ſuch Prieſts, as were themſelves 
Founders of them, or at leaſt of ſuch Prieſts as were placed in them b 

ſuch Holy Men and Women as were Founders, and had probably livd 
in them before, as theſe Prieſts might live in them for ſome while af. 
ter, as in Habitations of ſelec Privacy and Retirement: Wherein (as it 
was the Uſage of thoſe days to do) as well the Perſons dwelling, as 
the Places they livd in, were equally conſign d and dedicated to GOD, 
And indeed by what remains naw to be ſeen of our antienteſt Buildings, 
it ſeems the Form of our very Houſes at that Time, and that of our 
Churches was much rhe ſame ; the Fronts of them always to the South- 
Eaſt, and great Windows at them opening that way, juſt as our 
Churches have ; which may render it probable that our Churches here 


Were originally Dwelling-Houſes, but by being dedicated to GOD and 


Religion, they became ſacred Cells and Cloyſters; wherein nothing hin- 
dred hut that holy devour Men might as well live as officiate, for 
ſome Time; as we have reaſon to believe they did here, as well as in 
Freland, where the Cells of their Cu/dees became their Churches, which 
retgin on them that Name to this day, as Cel-Manoc, Cel-Xenny, Cel-Ala; 
nay, the 7riſh Attribute to every Church, anſwering our Llan, is Cel or 
Cil, which is a ſufficient Argument that they were Cells at firſt, where 
Holy Men and Women, retiring from the World, ſpent their days in the 
Service and Worſhip of GOD. 8 . 
AND this may be one reaſon why we find ſo many of our Churches 
built in obſcure Corners and folitary Places and Peninſules; as if theſe 


_ Britifh Culdees more conſulted their own Retiredneſs and Solitarineſs of 


living, than the Conveniences of their Congregations, in their chooſing 
the Sites of their Cells and Churches, And truly, I think, there are 
few of our Churches, but diſcoves ſomething of ſingularity in their Si- 


tuations tending that Way, having commonly Wells of clear Water 


nigh them, with fome traditional Story, and other Remarks preſerved 
among the. Inhabitants, betokening the ſolitary Aſeetick Lives of the 
Founders and fieft Poſſtfides of them. I cannot omit obſerving here, for 
the. more. Credit to our Byj#3/þ Records before mention d, which are the 
Genealogy of our Britiſh Saints, of which we have yet many Copies 
left, that ſome of theſe Inſcriptions J have taken and now exemplity'd, 


ſeem 


— — 
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ſeem to conciliate and to give good Evidence of the Fruth of thoſe Me- 
 mirs; as Catamanus at Llagadwalader, of Cauuans being a near Rela- 
tion of King Cadwalader, over whoſe burying-place he built that Church: 
As. Maccudil Ecceri at Penrhos Lliguy,. of Mechell's. being Son of Echwyd,, © 
uſt as the Genealogy has it: And as Aivini Qdini, i.e. Owain Danwin 
at Llan Enean in Liyn, of being Encon's. Anceſtor, whom the ſaid Ge- 
nealogy makes to be his Father. Note here, That Inſcriptions are al- 
jo d to. be. great Confirmations in Hiſtory, among all Nations, and 
may ſerve here as goed Proof of the Authenticalneſs of the ſaid. Re- 


cords. | | £ . - | | 
NOW the Cn having in this manner ſeparated and diſpersd : = 
themſelves, in ſettled Habitations, over all the Countries of North Wales, es Z 


there was now a Neceſſity: of altering their Fund and. Manner of Subſi- 
ftence. Their Maintenance before was. ſupported by the Tythes and: 
Oblations of the People, but then ay in common to the Church's 
Uſſe, and annually, collected by her Ofſioers: But when the Clergy were 
neceſſitated to retire from the Rage of the Saxoms, and by the Aſſiſtance 
of good and devout Patriots, to eltabliſh, themſelves. in particular Abodes,, 
to perform. the Duties of their Function, their Right to the ſame Main- 
tenance, which was before in common, became now to be particularly - 
elaim d: And to fix. and eſtabliſh that, it was now no more, uchen theſe: 
Cells were. built, and Prieſts. reſiding in them, than for ſo many neigh- 
bouring Inlhabitants, as ſubmittod themſelves. to the ſpiritual Care of 
one diſtin Paſtor, them living wiel them, to pay to the ſaid» Paſtor: in- 
particular all their Tythes and other Eccleſiaſtical Emoluments, and 
obliging Themſelves: and. Poſterity ſo to do, (the fmaller Diviſons of 
Land being before. that Time. under diſtin Bonnds and Limits) theſe: 
Diviſions of Townſhips, Hamlets and: Parcels of Land; which the then 
_ aſſociated Inhabirantrs poſſeſs d, became in an inſtant fo many diſtinct 
Pariſhes, and continu'd.ſo (we bleſs:G OD for is) to this day =——_ 
BUT rho' they be now Parithes,. as at firſt, yet they continwd' not: 
to be Reſidential Cures bur. for. a-ſhort. Timo after; fes as · the Piety/ ands 
Devotion of People ſſackned, their Oblations conſequemly diminiſſi d, 
| and. the Tythes became. too ſmall and. inconſiderable ro 1 a Płieſt 
in every Pariſh:: So that they, were reduced to a Neceſſuꝝ of: conjoining? 


more or leſs of theſe. Pariſhes. and their Churclies, into one Re ſidentiall 
Cure, under one Incumbent; and by that means the Incumbents were 
made able to obtain or purchaſe Glebes, and to build them Houſes to 
live in, to attend their Cures, while the Houſe of GO D, which before, 
it ſeems, afforded them Habitation,. was. now. whelly employ d to be: 


THE 


what it ſhould have always been, viz, the Houſe. of Prayer. 


* 
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THE want of knowing or juſtly weighing this Affair, has be. 
tray d the well-meaning Zeal of a late worthy © Prelate to a Miſtake, 
in reckoning theſe annex d Parochial Chappels in Angleſey, to be ſo 
many Reſidential Cures; for without that they could not be Non. Re. 
ſidences: And indeed what they are, they have continu d to be, for 
ſeveral Hundreds of Years; and are like to do for ever, unleſs the 
ſame Zeal and Piety which at firſt made them a ſort of Reſidences, 
reinſtate them again, and the fame Benevolence and Bounty returns 
again to ſupport and cheriſh the Incumbents of them; the want of 
which we may be allowd to lament and expoſtulate, but have ver 
ſmall Hopes of ever ſeeing that Day, when all our Parochial Chappeſs 
in Angleſey will become but competently endow d Benefices ; which 
Benefices, with their Chappels annex'd, now for many Apes, have been 
what rhey call'd Refidential Cures. as So 
ONE thing more I muſt here take Notice of before I diſpatch this 
Particular; and that is the deplorable Account another angry Clergy. 
man, wiz. the Britiſh Gildas gives of the State of the Britiſh Church, 
and the diſmal Character he beſtows (being himſelf one) on many 
of the Clergy of ir, in an Age abounding with ſo many Saints, and 
ſo full of Piety and Devotion, as we may well preſume that Age was, 
wherein ſo great and extraordinary Acts both of Piety and Devotion 
were done, as all that I have before-mention'd, amounted unto : To 


which, for that it may appear to give ſome handle of Objection againſt 
what I have laid down before, I ſhall briefly reply, 


F TR ST, The Charge of Gildas is not general: He nor only ac 
| quits, bur extols the Virtues of ſome of the Paſtors of the Briziſh 
Church in his Time, with his higheſt Strains of Rhetorick. 


SECOND LI. Tho the Tranſactions I mention happen'd about 

the ſame Time that Gildas livd in and wrote his Book; yet the one 
was before the other. Gildas wrote that Satyr before Auſtin s coming, 
and then our Clergy, when abroad from their Seminary, generally re- 

ſided in Princes Courts and in great Mens Families, whence by their 
Superiors Directions they officiated in allotted Diſtricts. In this caſe, 
I confeſs, they were under too great Temptations to be all exempla- 


—_— 


* Biſhop Kenn's Catalogue of Non-Refidences, 
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ily good, and tis likely too many of them juſtly deſerv'd his Laſh: 


But this caſe ſoon after alter d with them; GO D purg'd his Floor, 


and a great Slaughter was made on them, which undoubtedly muſt 
needs purify the reſt: And the ſame Stroak of Providence which 
ruin d their Plan of Learning and Knowledge, amended their Lives, 
by taking them out of the Luxuries of Courts and Families, and putting 
them to the Auſterities of Cells and Cloyſters : And in this caſe only, I 
account for them. | ; „ 


8 HIRD LI. Gildas, tho a Perſon of Veracity and Honeſty, yet 
tis too ſure, his Prudence became the firſt Victim of his Zeal, by 


—_ * 
nn » 1 © 6 
” 


od 
* 


thinking to reclaim the Vices of the Laity by expoſing at the ſame 
Time thoſe of his Brethren the Clergy. But as it is too apparent, 


that tho he deſignd well, he carry d with him ſome tender Point 


that had been one Time or other too nearly touchd by ſome of 


| both Parties: So an unaccountable Temper in the Conduct of his Re- 
| ſentments marrd his good Deſigns, and indeed diſreliſhd his Work to 


the Taſte of future Ages; ſo that the Blemiſhes he is fond to ex- 
poſe, are only perſonal, and no general Characters can be drawn 
from them, at leaſt now when we conſider the Men he levels ar, 
not as a Coventual, as they were when under his Laſh, but as a Pa- 


. rochial Clerg y. 


T O return from the Eccleſiaſtial ro the Civil Affairs of this Iſland: 


After King Cadwalader's Death, who was the laſt crown'd King of 


Britain, of the Britiſh Race, we remain'd ſome while under a ſort 
of Ariſtocracy, till King Cadwalader's Children returnd from Armo- 


rica, where they retreated in Time of a great Plague that rag d 


here; though ſome ſay Bletricus, Duke of Cornwal, govern'd here 
in their Abſence, from whoſe Sons hands, Rodri Molwynog, Son of 
Idwal Twrch, one of the Sons of King Cadwalader, wreſted the Go- 
vernment of the Cambrian Britains, and left two Sons after him, 
viz. Conan Tyndaethwy, born or nursd in that part of Angleſey he 
took his Name from, and FHowe/: From the firſt of whom, the 
Line of the Welſh Princes, who governd Wales for many Genera- 
tions after, took its Origin; and therefore I ſhall here ſubjoin a 
SCHEME of his Deſcent from Coil Godhebog, in whom center'd 
the united Rights of many of the greateſt Britiſp Monarchs: On 
which account the Emperor Conſtantius, to ſecure himſelf on the Brj- 
tiſh Throne, by partaking- in thoſe Rights, took to Wife his beau— 
tiful Daughter 7iboen, calld by the Romans, Helen, who was Mo 
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ther of his Son and Succeſſor Conſtantine the Great; and his other 


Daughter, Gwaw/ or Falia, was marry d to Edern, the Son of Paternis, 


a Prince of the Britains in the Northern Parts, who was Father, by 


the ſaid Gwaw!, of Cynedda Weledig (or the IIluſtrious) from whoſe 
eldeſt Son the Sovereign Claim to the Britiſh Sceptre, after the Fai- 
lure here of the Race of Helen, was convey d, with what of their 
Country they preſery'd, to the ſucceeding Welſh Princes. 


CEL 
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Coel Godhebog, 
King of 
Britain. 


f 


Str. agwen, Daugh- 
ter of Cadvan ap 
Conan ap Eudaff, 


Pringe of North. 
Wales, 


* Cynedaa 


Egnoon Urad. 


$ Caſwallon law hir. 


Conſtantius 


— 
| Conſtantine the Great. | ” 


one EL EG on this * Tiboen verch Coil Godhebog, 


We have among 


our old Britiſh MSS. 
Prince, call'd Maaur- I Gred a gafodd y Grög. 
nad Cynedda Wele- | | Fm 
dig. | 


In an antient Ode or Cywydd upon St. Elian, 
to this day preſery'd in Memory in that Pariſh, 
which lies in the North-Part of Angle/cy, there 
is mention made of Prince Caſwalloy, and of his 


Reſidence in that Neighbourhood, 2. e. 


Elian wnaeth i rai wylo 
O lid am ei fuwch à i lo 
Fe wnaeth yn ddall Gaſwallon 


Arglwydd mawr yngogledd Mon. 
Y 2 ” MMaelgwyn 


0 
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* There is amongſt the ſame MSS. an ODE 
call'd Cerdd i Vaelguyn Gwynedd. In the Time of 


| #3 * this Prince there 18 two 1 in An- 
* Maelowyn Gwynedd, | gleſey, viz. Caw of Tur Kelyn, and Eggri of Tah- 
| grove. bn f : tolion, who had ſeveral Sons, from whom many 


Families deſcended in this Ifland. 
, | 8 

„ + This Prince, Rhun ap Maelgwyn, made great 

| — and long Wars againſt the Saxons of Northumber- 


"Rb ap Matl r. | land. And at his return home gave notable Privi- 
— I : leges to the Inhabitants of Carnarvon-ſbire, for 


having detain'd them ſo long with him from their 
Wives and Families in that Northern Expedition; 
= and theſe Privileges are call'd Breinie gwyr Arvon. 


| Beli ap Rhun. He made alſo ſeveral Laws, which we have amon 
N 6 other Things in a very old MS. calld Cyfreithis 


 Rhun ap Maelguyn. 


| Mig: [| Of Prince Jago ap Beli there is a Britiþ Opt 
L = oh Mu 1 calld Mawrnad ; Beli, which gives ſome 
account of him. ee | 
| 6255 There is an antient Exſcript of Donations pre- 
* ſerved in the Archives of the Cathedral of Ban- 
gor which mentions this Prince, viz. Item Jago ap 
Beli, Rex, Decanatu Eccleſiam dotavit, i. e. Prince 
Jago ap Beli, founded the Deanry of Bangor. 


a 


5 Cadvan, King. | 


| S Of Cadwallo ap Cadvan likewiſe we have an 
s Cadwallo, King. OpE or Elegy among our Britiſo MSS. call'd 
— 1 Mawrnad Cadwallo ap Cadvan; and another upon 
e him among the Op x s of Llowarch hey. 


7 5 8 1 * Cadwalader, 


* We have among the ſaid Brit;h MSS. a Pro- 
| phecy aſcribed to King Cadwalader, call'd Darogan 
l Cadwalader. From the Time of his Reign the old 
Britiſh Books call'd Brut y Saiſon, and Brut y Tywy- 
YE ſegion begin their Account, commanded to be con- 


tinued and preſerved in Monaſtries, by Prince No- 
deric the reat. 


: 7 Cadwalader, King. 


Idwal Turch. od : 


Jt 


5 Doch 2 7 


Conan Tyndaethwy. 


* ry Mow 4 wh, Rin of | 
2 Heireß. e ee e 


Rhoderick the Great. 


Rhoderick the Great was Prince 1 all Wales, and divided his Dominions be- 
tween his three clder Sons, Anarawd, Cadell and Ts | 
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Countrymen, King of Britain. And being in that high State, aſter 
ſome Bickerings with the Romans, and Conteſts with his Nephew, Co- 
nan Meriadog (born in North Wales at à Place of that Name) for the 


BY this SCHEME it will appear on the one ſide, that the Cy. 
nethian Family (out of which our Britiſh Princes derive their Deſcent 
and Right of Sovercignty) deſcended from Coil Godhebog, King of Bri. 


tain, Whoſe Son Cenau, the right Heir, contenting himſelf with his Fa. 


ther's Patrimony in the North, gave up his Right of Sovercignty to his 
Siſter Helen or Tiboen, who was, as you lee before, marryd to Confay- 
tius Chlorus, Diocleſians Licutcnant, and afterwards Emperour ; ſo on 
the other ſide, we find partly out of Roman, and partly out of Britiſs 
Hiſtory, that one Aſclepiodotus a Briton, brought up in the Roman 


Camp, and 2 Pretorian præfect, but by deſcent Duke of Cornwal, ha. 
ving ſlain Alectus, and thereby merited and obtain d the Lieutenancy of 


Britain, was after ſome while a Revolter, and choſen by the Britains to 


be their crown d King and Emperour : But this Aſclepiodotus, as the Ro- 


mans call d him, and by the Britains call d Bran ap Lljr, being ſlain 


in Battle by Coe! Godhebog, who was likewiſe choſen King by the Bri. 
tains, Caradocus, the Son of Aſclepiodotus, was fain to retire to North- 
Males with his Court and Family, where his Father's Siſter * Bronwen 


dy'd, and was bury'd on the Bank of the River Alaw in Angleſey, whoſe 
Monument I have lately ſeen, but is now defaced: Caradocus being 


dead, his Son Eudda or Eutha, call d by the Romans, Octavius, having 


made his Abode for a conſiderable Time with his Father at Caer Segont, 


as our Manuſcripts mention, was at length recalld by Conſtantine the 


Great, and by him made Governour of Britain, 
T HIS Ocfavius, by deſcent, Duke of Cornwal, being now. put into 
that great Authority, when he had well ſtrengthned himſelf in the 


Power committed to him, made bold, as others had done before, to aſ- 


ſume the Sovereignty to himſelf, and conſequently was crown'd by his 


Right of Sovereignty, or at leaſt for the Poſſeſſion of it, the ſaid 04a- 


vius thought it adyiſeable, in order to ſecure the Throne to his own 


Iſſue, to match his Daughter Helen (born at Caer Segont, whoſe, Chap- 
pel is there to this day) to Maximus, Couſin by the Mother to Con- 


ſtantine the Great, that thereby he might put aſide his Nephew's Claim. 


But ſome Time after, Maximus (after great Conteſts with this Conan, 


his Wife's Couſin, for the Britiſh Crown) was by the Prætorian Sol- 


— ——— 


* Bedd Petrial a wnaed i Fronwen verch Llyr ar lan Alaw, ac yno a claddwyd hi, &c. See Dr. Da. 


vies on the word Petrual, 


diers 
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diers choſen Emperour: On which Advancement of him to the Imperial 
purple, he took into favour the ſaid Conan Meriadog, and gave him the 
province of Armorica, where before was planted a Colony of Britains, 
and made him King thereof. And after the Death of Maximus, and of 
his Son Flavius Victor, by his Wife Helen (his other Son Publicus, 
Builder of Llan Beblick, having renounced the World and taken on 
him the Habit of Religion) the ſaid Conan Meriadog became Heir to 
his Uncle Evtha or Oftavius, and was conſequently Duke of Cornwal, 
whoſe Line I ſhall exhibit in the following SCHEME. | 


BU T before I lay down that Scheme, it is requiſite here to adver- 


| tiſe the Reader, that the Accounts I give of theſe two Families are 


principally owing to our Briziſþh Manuſcripts. That of the Cynethian 
Family is eaſily to be made out from the Pedigrees of the chiefeſt 
Houſes in North-Wales; and where thoſe do agree, as generally they. 


do in the Account I give, they carry with them a great degree of Hi- 


| ſtorical Certainty: As to the Coruwal Family, I muſt confeſs I have not 
the ſame Advantage; ſo that I was forced to take in there, ſome Con- 
jectures and Inferences, which yet I hope are well grounded: For in- 


ſtance, That Aſclepiodotus was Duke of Cornwal and crown'd King of 


Britain, the Britiſh Hiſtory is my Evidence, and that he was call'd by. 


the Britains, Bran the Son of Llyjr, the Genealogy of our Britiſh Saints 
gives good Teſtimony ; for we find there that Helen, the Wife of Maxen 


Weledig, who in Hiſtory is commonly call'd Maximus the Tyrant, was 


Daughter of Evda or Evtha, the Son of Caradog, the Son of Bran ap Lljr : 
Now that this Bran ap Lr, Evtha's Grandfather, was a crown'd King of 


| Britain (for the Britains calld none by that Title, but ſuch as had ob- 
tain d their Imperial Crown) a rey antient Britiſh Manuſcript, call'd Ma- 
| BZinogi, is my Warrant: For in the beginning of the ſecond Sefton of that 
Old Fragment are theſe words, Bendigeid Vran Mab Llyr a oedd frenhin Co- 


ronawg yn yr ynys hon, i. e. Bleſſed Brennus, the Son of Llyr, was crown d 
King of this Iſland; and Aſclepiodotus being of the ſame diſtance of Time 
in Hiſtory, as was this Bran ap Llyr in Genealogy, from Maximus the - 
Emperour; and alſo being ſaid in that antient Remain to be a crown d 


| King, 2. e. their chief Monarch, I could do no leſs than conclude him 


to be the ſame Perſon with the Britain's Bran ap Llyr, however he 


came to be more generally known and call'd by the Name of Aſclepio- 
Or on 


BUT more evident it is from theſe Britiſß Remains, that Evda men- 


tion d in them, was Oclavius, who was allo crownd King of Britain, 


and Duke of Cornwal; for where our printed Chronicles ſay that Maxi- 


mus the Emperour marry'd the Daughter of OXavius, King of Britain; 


| aprecably with that (excepting in the Name) our Books of Genealogy 


ſay, 
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fay, that Maximus, or Maxen as they call him, marry d the Daughter 
of Evdda or Evtha, who (as the very import of his Brizifh Name 
[ Evtha or With) expreſs d in the Latin Tongue Octfavius diſcovers) 
could be no other than this Odlavius. And ir is allo there as evident 
that the before-mention'd Conan Meriadog was Oftavinss Brother's Son, 
becauſe the Britiſp Hiſtory not only calls him Ofaviuss Nephew, but 
mentions alſo the hard ſtruggling there was between Conan Meriadog and 
both Ofavius and Maximus for the Britiſh Sceptre; by which it appears 
he was his elder Brother's Son, and ſo J have placed him in the Scheme; 
but of thoſe other Names in this Scheme, that come after Conan, both 
the Roman and Britiſh Hiſtories of Great and Little-Britain give ample 
Evidence. And here ſince J have endeavour d to clear this Point of Dif. 
 ficulty in the Account and Series of our own Britiſh Kings and Princes, 
at the Decline of the Roman Empire, upon the Credit of our Br;tiſh 
Manuſcripts ſtill remaining among us, eſpecially of our Books of Pe- 
digrees; and leſt the Reader may have too mean Thoughts of thoſe - 
obſcure Authorities I rely upon, I ſhall add one word of Apology for 
them, and only ſay, that our Books of Pedigrees being in antient Times 
carefully preſery'd, as valuable Treaſures in our beſt Families, and the 
Collections out of which they were compos d, being the peculiar Work 
of a Set of Men allotted for that purpoſe in all Ages of the Britiſp Go- 
vernment (the Accounts contain d in them in thoſe ſeveral Families 
agreeing together) ought to have (art leaſt) equal Credit allow'd them, 
with what now paſs by the Name of Hiſtory ; eſpecially ſince the beſt 
Foundation of our antienr Hiſtories was no other than what was taken 
and made uſe of out of thoſe Collections; and therefore they may well 
deſerve to be look d into, and equally to be relyd upon in Diſquiſitions of 
this Nature, and cannot but give conſiderable Light (when warily and 
Judiciouſly us d) in ſome Points that remain obſcure in our Britiſb Hiſto- 
ries, both Civil and Eeccleſiaſtical: The 7»/criptions before obſerv d, giving 
concurrent Atteſtation and Evidence to the Truth of fome-of them, are 
a fair Vindication of the Credit of the reſt, | 
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of Britain. 


Caradocus, Duke of Cormwal. 


| Aitpintus, alias Bran * Thr, Duke of c and S s 
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Octavius or Evdda, Duke of Corn- 
wal and King of Britain. 


* Meriades, Duke of Cormual and 
8 _ of ak 


n or Maxen e 0 


Emperour. 


8 


0 


Eames King 1 Armorica. . 


Feen, King of . 
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Havius Victor Nobilis (by the 
Britains call'd Owen Finddu) 
| ſlain with his Father by Thec- 


dofius the Emperour. 


* Mldronens, » 0 of Armorica. | 


— — | nents 


e 


Conſtant ine, Brother of r crown'd 


ng of Britain. 


9 ſlain by For- 
tizern his Couſin, who 
ulurp'd his Right. 


| 


Aurelius Ambroſius, who 
kill d Vortigern, and beat 
the Saxons in many Bat- 
tles. 


1 


Uther Pendragon, who be ſtow⸗ 


ed the Dutchy of Cornwal up- 


on his Couſin Cador, and was 


victorious againſt the Saxons. 
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|} King Arthur, who dying witho 
1 Mae, prefer'd Conftantins, Son of the 
aboye-mention'd Cador, before the 
Sons of His Nephew Mordred, to the 
Crown of Britain, which occaſion'd 


bloody Wars. 
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Ame, eldeſt Daughter, 
married to Loh, King of 
the Pits. 55 "© 


1 


Ada, ſecond Daughter, 
married to Cormms or | | 9 d 

Gabranus, K. of Scots. — 4 
| | Confiantine, Nephew of King Arthur, 
| Duke of Cormual, and crown'd King 
5 of Britain, call d by the Britains, C.- 
Aidan, King of Scots, flennin Goronawg, the laſt crown 
faid to be the Patron King of the Cormoal Family: His 
of Lian Aidan Church Iſſue continued Dukes of Cornwal a 
J in Angleſey. long Time. 5 


. 


4a. 


Mardred, who kid his 
Uncle, King Arthur. 
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I have inſerted here the SCHEMES of theſe two Families, both 
to ſhew what regard the Britains in their greateſt Confuſions had to 
the rightful Line of their Royal Anceſtours, and to reconcile ſome ſeem- 
ing Differences which occur in the Accounts of Rowan, Britiſh and 
Scottiſh Hiſtories, in relating the Affairs of thoſe Times, and the 
Names of che chief Perfons therein concern : In which laſt Particular 
I cake our Genralogies, being carefully prefery d in many of the beſt Fa- 
milies, and where theſe agree together, to be rhe beſt Light we have 
to trace out what is poſſible to be recoverd of the Truth of thofe 
Matters, wherein National Hiſtories ſeem ſo much to vary in their rela- 
tions of Names and Things: And herein I muſt own that the Scorch 
Hiſtories in the Times of Chriſtianity, relating to our Affairs, have been 
berrer prefery > than our own, their Libraries having not been deſtroy'd, 
as ours were, by the Daves and Saxons, and therefore in many things 
may be more depended upon. The Roman Hiſtorians on the other ſide 
being over partial in their Accounts ; and am unlacky Aſfectation of our 
prime Men to take on them Roman Names with their own; by the firſt 
of which the Romame, and by the latter the Britains, taking Notice of 
them, it is no wonder it came to paſs that many Paſſages in Roman and 
_ Britiſh Hiſtories have appear d ſo perplex'd and intricate. ” 
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11 js here alſo to be obſery'd, chat alcho' ſince and perhaps long be- 


fore the Romas Conqueſt, the Iſle of Britain was govern d by many 
petty Princes of Sovereign Authority in their Territories, yet all along 
when occaſion requir d it, they ſubmitted their Powers to the Conduct 
of one general Sovereign or Monarch, whom they call d King of All 


Britain, and ever confind themſelves in their Choice of ſuch, to one 


Imperial Line, which is an unalterable Maxim of State, continu'd from 
Dunwallo Moelmutius, to Heli (or Beli Mawr as they calld him) and 
from him to the aboveſaid Coil Godhebog ; of which Line we find all that 
were raisd to that Dignity to haye been: And whatever Conteſts might 


happen for this Pre-eminence between Coil Godhehog and rhe before- 


mention d Aſclepiodotus, who reign d with that Title immediately before 


him; we have reaſon to ſuppoſe they both had Pretenſions to that Line- 


age, eſpecially when we conſider how Octavius, Grandſon of that Aſcle- 
piodotus, to make ſure work againſt his Nephew, ſent to Rome (as the 


Britiſh Hiſtory has it) for Maximus, Coils Brother's Grandſon, to marry 


his Daughter, thereby to ſalve up that Difference; and alſo when Coyftan- 


tines Line abdicated their Claim, and that of Maximus was extinct, we 
find that Royal Line divided again, between the Quethian and the Corn- 


wal Families, out of which two only, they choſe their Kings. And when 


that Regal Dignity ended in King Cadwalader, his Line continued not- 
withſtanding in the ſucczeding Princes of Wales, tho the Honour of 
King ſhip did not, to the Time of Llewelin their laſt Prince, who was 
ſlain at Buallt. - 5 


THAT Cambria and Cornwal, to which theſe two mention d Fami- 


lies were intitled, were Provinces of great Antiquity among the Britains, 
long before the Romans ſubdu'd the ſame, appears by a very old Frag- 
ment of the Moelmutian Laws, made ſome Hundreds of Years before the 
Birch of Chriſt (if they be genuine) and till extant among our Bri- 
tiſþ Manuſcripts, wherein among other things is enacted, wiz. Us Corou 


Arbennig a Cynbelir yu yr ynys hon, ac yu Llundain Cadw r Goron : A thair 


Talaith a Gynhelir tani; un yu Ghymri Benbaladr : arall yn Nhin-Edin 
yn y Gogledd: ar drydjdd yughernivw. That is, One Imperial Crown is 
etabliſh d in the Iſle of Britain, and three Princely Coronets contain d un- 
der it; Que in Wales, of the chief Line; Another at Edinborough, in the 
North; And the third in Cornwal. The Imperial Crown was poſſeſs d 


by the Supream Monarch of all Britain, whom they ſtyld, Brenhin Pry- 


dain Oll, i. e. King of All Britain: And ſuch was commonly elected to 


that great Dignity by the Suffrage and Conſent of the other Kings and 


Princes, and was univerfally obey'd on extraordinary Occaſions: Of 
this ſort were Lud, Caſſibeline, Cunobeline, Arviragns, Lucius, Coil, and 
thoſe of theſe two Families I mention d by the Title of Kings of Great- 
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Britain, whereof Cadwalader was the laſt, and in whom ended that 
Royal Dignity in the Britiſh Race, and together with it the Poſſeſſion of 
the far greater part of the whole Iſland, which the Saxons very ſoon 
after teducd under one Monarchy, and was calld Erg/and, and their 
whole Nation, Eugliſbmen, as the Iſle of Mona, the Capital of the Cay. 
brian Province, being once conquer d, but ſoon loſt, by theſe Exgliſß- 
men, was by them call'd Angleſey, i. e. The Engliſhmens Jſle, as it is to 
this day. EST | 


NOW to cloſe up this Section at the Time and Period wherein the 


Welſh Hiſtory begins, that is, from the Death of King Cadwalader, ] 
ſhall only by way of Supplement out of that and other Records, trace 
the Deſcent of the Cynerhian Line a little further, viz. from Cadwala- 
der, the laſt Britiſh Monarch, to Rhoderick the Great, who eſtabliſh'q 


his Royal Scat at Aberfraw in the Ifle of Angleſey, with a few other 


Remarks that may deſerve the mentioning, relating to the ſaid Iſland. 
IN order to that I ſhall not pretend to decide the Variance there is 
between Britiſh and Engliſh Authors, whether the laſt Cadwalader dy d 


at Rome, or of the Plague in Britain; or whether the Britiſb Hiſtorian 
took the Saxon Ceadwalla for the Britiſh Cadwalader : But it is agreed 


on all hands, that Cadwalader left at his Death a Son calld 7dwal, ſit- 
nam d Horch, or the Roe. The Britiſh Hiſtory ſays his Father left him 


very young under the Care and Tuition of his Couſin Alan, then King 


of Armorica, who aſſiſted the young Prince, when he came to Age, with 
a powerful Army to recover his Father's Dignity and Royal Sceptre, or 
at leaſt his Patrimonial Right in the Cambrian Province; which laſt, af. 

ter great Struggles he obtain d, and left his Son, Rodri Molwynog, ſole 
Heir and Succeſſor in the Government of that Province: Who in a ſhort 


Time vanquiſh'd and chas d away the Sons of Bletricus, Prince of Corn- 


wal, that then uſurp'd the Sovereignty of thoſe Countries, over which 
their Father was left Governour by Cadwallo and Cadwalader, when they 
were choſen Kings of all Britain; and then he ſettled his Seat, as his 
Anceſtors had done before, at Caer Segont, on the River Menez, 


PRINCE Rodri dying, left behind him two Sons, viz. Conan, ſir- 
nam d Tyndaethwy, probably as being born or nurs d in that part of An- 
gleſey call d ſtill by that Name, and Howe] Howel claim'd the Iſle of l 


Angleſey and other Lands for his Share of his Father's Inherirance by 
Gavel-kind ; and Conan had the Coronet and Princely Government: But 


as Prince Conan could not ſuffer his Brother to have to his Poſſeſſion the 


Capital of the Province, in which the Royal Seat was firſt eſtabliſh'd by 
his Anceſtour, Caſwallon law-hir ; this Seat of Sovercignty occaſion d 


bloody Wars between the two Brothers, proſecuted with various Suc- 


ceſs, till at length Conan the Prince vanquiſhd his Brother Howel, and 
+ | forced 
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forced him to make his Eſcape to the Ie of Man, which was then part 
of this Britiſh Province, under the Government of one Mervyn Vrych : 
But Conan dying ſoon after, and leaving behind him one Daughter, nam d 
Eſyilt ; Howel finding the Welſh diſaffected to him, found it his Intereſt 
to make up a Match between Mervyn and his Neice EH, by which 


bargain Howe! was to have the Ie of Man, and other Lands, which he 


enjoy d not long; for Howel ſoon after dying without Iſſue, they all re- 
turn d to the Poſſeſſion of Mervyn. | 

THIS Mervyn Vrych had, beſides the Je of Man, very large Poſ- 
ſeſſions in Wales, eſpecially in Right of his Mother, who was Daughter 
| of Cadell, Son of the younger Brychvael Tſcythrog, from whom he en- 


joy'd and was Lord of all Powis-Land and Earl of Cheſter, which, join d 23 


with his Wife's Inheritance, made him Prince and Proprietor of almoſt 
all Wales, and King of the Je of Man. In his Time, Egbert the Weſt- 
Saxon, invaded Wales, took the Ie of Mona, and calld it Angleſey, 
where a bloody Battle was fought at Llanvaes near Beaumares, but was 
ſoon after diſpoſſeſs d of it by Mervyn, who at length clear d his Coun- 
try of thoſe Invaders: And laſtly, aſſiſting the Daues againſt the Eugliſb, 
he ſo incensd Ethelwolph their King againſt him, that a moſt cruel 
War enſu'd, with ſuch enormous Outrages committed by the Engliſh 
againſt his Subjects, that in defence of his People and Country, he ar 
laſt fell and gave up his Life a dear Victim to his Enemies implacable 
Fury, leaving his Sovereignty and Poſſeſſions to his ſole Heir and Suc- 
ceſſor, Roderick, ſirnam'd the Great. | | 


* 


7 


RODERICH, the Son of Mervyn and Fſſy/lr, to make the whole 
Cambrian Province his own, which before had been divided into many 


| Families, takes to Wife Angharad, Daughter and Heir of Meirict ap 
Dyfawal, King of Cardigan and Prince of South Wales, by which Mar- 
riage he became ſole Prince and Proprietor of all Wales. _ 

PRINCE Roderick behavd himſelf with admirable Conduct, but 
with variable Fortune againſt both Danes and Fng/iſh, who in their turns 
made ſtrong and frequent Attempts to ſeize the Ile of Angleſey, which 
the Engliſh call d their own; and both Danes and Engliſh with equal Ap- 
petite and Endeavour, coveted the Poſſeſſion of it, as a Place of firſt' 


Importance, in order to ſubject and conquer the whole Province, which» 


made Prince Roderick remove the Royal Seat from Caer Segont, where it- 


continu'd a long Time, to the Iſland: But why he choſe Aberffraw, an- 


unfenced open Place, to fix his Court, J am not able to determine, un- 


leſs that had been before a Princely Palace, and that he look d upon- 
the whole Iſland, as the ſtrongeſt and ſecureſt Fort he had, and then no 


| matter where in it his Palace ſtood, ſo as he had a Fleet to ſecure the 


he. 


Coaſts, and a good Army to defend the Paſſes of the Syowden : But here- 
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he fix d it; and here it continu'd all the Time of his Sueceſſors, the 
Velſb Princes, till Prince Llewelyn, the laſt of that Race, at Buallt loſt 
his Life, and with it ſurrender d his Royal Seat and Dignity, with the 


whole Principality, to the hands of his Conqueror, Eduard the Firſt, 


King of Euglard, in whoſe Line, the Rights and Royalties thereof, and 
the Titles in their eldeſt Sons, continue to this day. 

I muſt not paſs by here the Recital of ſome of the noble Qualifica- 
tions of this worthy Prince Roderick the Great, a Name and Character 
he well deſery'd, as being the Eſtabliſher of the long continu'd Govern. 


ment of the Cambrian Province, where the laſt Remains of the antient 


Britains enjoy d their Lives, Laws and Liberty for ſeveral Centuries of 


Years under the Auſpicious Valour and Protection of their own Natural 
Lords and Maſters, and much longer might they have done, if they had 
follow'd the excellent Rules he laid down for their Preſervation and Se- 


curity. fs N 


ries: For conſidering that ſo many Provinces were united by Marriages 
in him, and that the Nohles and People of rhoſe Provinces had been ac- 


FIRST, He was a Politick wiſe Prince; he ſhew'd as much Wiſdom 
in the ordering of his Affairs of State, and Policy in regulating the Go- 
vernment of his Province, as he had always done of Valour and Con- 
duct in the Wars he frequently wagd againſt two powerful Enemies, 
the Danes and Evgliſh, who moleſted him on every Part of his Territo- 


cuſtom d of a long Time to ſerve their own Lords and Princes, who 
livd:among em: And that ſome of them might be too prone to revolt 


to the Enemy, when he could not on a ſudden yield them Succours, as 
Occaſions would ſometimes require; he therefore caus d a Survey to be 
made of all Wales, and to obviate thoſe foreſeen Inconveniences and 


Dangers that might threaten his Peace and Tranquility, diſtributed the- 


whole Province into three Principalities, each containing under it an aſ- 


| ſign'd Number of Comots and Cantreves. The Principalities were Gwy- 


nedd, Debeubarth and Powis; and in each of theſe he built a Royal 


Court or Palace, viz. Aberffraw in North-Wales, Dinefawr in South Wales, 
and Mathraval in Powis. Theſe three Principalities, during his Life, he 


govern d and protected by Subſtitutes and Commanders under him; but 


ordain d that after his Deceaſe, his three elder Sons ſhould enjoy them, 


to them and their Heirs for ever; and ſhould be from thence-forth 
reckon d the three diadem d Princes, I Tri Tywyſog Taleithiog. To 
Anarawd, the eldeſt Son, he gave the Principality of North Wales, whoſe 


Court he order d ſhould be at Aberffraw in Angleſey, giving him the Title, 


at leaſt among his own Subjects, of King of Aberffraw; to Cadell, the ſe- 
cond Son, he gave South Wales, whoſe Court he appointed to be at Dine- 


fawr ; 
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fawr 3 and to Mervyn, his third Son, he gave the Principality of Powic, 15 
whoſe Court was to be kept at Mathraval, as appears in the Laws of his 
Grandſon, Howel Pda, Son of the ſaid Cadell, Prince of South Wales. 


SECOND LT, He was a juſt Prince; alchough he divided his Do- 


— — — 


minions in this manner between his three Sons, yet he took care to give 


the eldeſt Son a diſtinguiſhing Superiority over the other two, as un- 


doubted Heir of the Oynethian Line, appointing him and his Heirs and 


Succeſſors only, to have the Title of Brewhin Cymru ON, viz. King of 
all Wales : And in acknowledgnient of chat Superiority, the other two 
| Sons, their Heirs and Succeſſors, ſhould pay to the Kings of Aberffraw, 
| a rated yearly Tribute, call d Maelged, in token of their Homage and 


Fealty ; and alſo that the Kings of Aberffraw ſhould pay for all Wales the 
Teyrnged, or antient Royal Fribute, to the Imperial Crown of London, 


ar that Time, by Conqueſt, in the Poſſeſſion of the Kings of E 
as by the Conſtitutions of Danwallo Moelmutius, the whole Cambriau Pro- 
vince was oblig d ro do. 


THIRDLY, He was a provident Prince; he divided his Do- 


minions, to enable every one of them apart by themſelves, by a cloſer 


Union to make ſtronger Efforts againſt. the Attempts of an encroaching 
Enemy: He foreſaw that nothing leſs chan a ſtrict Bond of Confederacy 


between theſe. new made Princes and their Poſterity, eould preferve the: 


E wholc in Safety: And that the Relation of Brotherhood (if that could 
| keep up the Bond unviolated) was to be but of a ſhort duration: 


Therefore Prince Roderick, taking a paternal Care of their Welfare, pro- 


| jcts as much as he could to perpetuate chat Relation (by enjoyning his 
three Sons, now made diſtinct Princes, and their Heirs and Succeſſors 
after them) to maintain invielable Peace and Concord between them- 
ſelyes; ordaining, that when any one of them was opprefſs d or injur' d- 
| by the common Enemy, that che other two ſhould, roris Viribus, At- 
| fiſt and Succour him: And well knowing that inteſline Broils and Ani- 


moſities would inevitably ariſe between neighbouring Princes of equal. 


Strength, he added that incomparable. Article (which yet J do not find: 


was ever obſerv'd) to this Partition-Ordinance, viz. That if any two of 


theſe Princes ſhould happen to jar aud quarrel about their particular In- 


tereſts, that then the third ſhoald intercede and finally determine the Mar- 


| ter: Nay, he went herein further than general Terms; he laid the Cafe 
home to them, in order to obviate that fatal Miſchief: For he expreſly 
| ordaind, That if any difference ſhould ariſe between the Prince of Aber- 

| firaw and the Prince of Dincfawr, the three Princes ſhould meer at a 
| certain Place which he named, aud the Printe of Powis ſhould end the 
L 5 Controverſy :: 
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Controverſy : And if the Prince of Aberffraw and the Prince of Powis 


fell at Variance, the three Princes ſhould likewiſe meet at a ſecond Place 


aſigu d by him, and the Prince of South-Wales ſhould compoſe the diff. 
rence ; and if a quarrel hap end between the Princes of South-Wales and 
Powis, then the Prince of Aberfiraw, at a third Place nam d by him, 
ſhould meet and put an End to the Matter. 


AND, LASTLY, As a prudent and religious Prince, promoting 


the Honour and Welfare of his Nation and Country, he ordain d, That 
all ſtrong Holds, Caſtles, and Citadels ſhould be fortify d and kept in re- 


pair; That all Churches and Religious Houſes ſhould be re-edifyd and 
adorn d; And that in all Ages the Hiſtory of Britain, being faithfully tran- 


ſcrib d and regiſter d, and added unto, as Times requir d, ſhould be care- 
fully loot d after and preſerud in the ſaid Religious Houſes, for the In- 


formation of Poſterity, and to perpetuate the Honour and Glory of the Bri- 


tiſn Nation. 


THUS I have endeavour d to trace the Affairs of this ſmall Illand 
from the Time of its firſt planting; and to fhew that it was a Place of 


ſome Conſequence for the greate 3 of the Time it was in the hands 


of the Britains to the Time of Ro 


erict the Great. And what Figure it 


made from that Time and what Overtures happen d in it (it being the 
Capital Seat of the Britiſh Princes to the Diſſolution of their Govern- 


ment at the Death of Llewelyn the laſt Britiſp Prince of Wales) the 
General Hiſtory of the Province, firſt ſet out by Dr. Powel, and lately 


revis d and publiſhd by Mr. William Wynne, will eaſe me of further 
Trouble to account for, and will abundantly ſatisfy any inquiſitive Rea- 


der: Only this T muſt beg leave to obſerve before I finiſh this Sedlion, 
which is, that though this Iſland has not been ſo happy as to have 
had the Court or Palace of any of our Engliſh Princes in it, yet we not 
only lived happy under the Influence of their mild and gracious Go- 
vernment, where they were, but alſo, which is not a little remarkable, 


we have by a ſtrange Compenſation of Providence, the Honour to ſay, g 


that her late Majeſty Queen ANNE of Glorious Memory, as well as 

ſome of her Royal Anceſtors before her, enjoy d the antient Kingdom 
of Scotland, the Kingdom of England and the Principality of Wales, by 
Right of Inheritance, from Perſons whoſe Deſcent and Origin were 


from the Iſle of Angleſey ; for ſhe had the Name of her Family, and the 7 
Crown of Scotland, as deſcended from Walter Steward, who was born at 


Aberffraw; the Crown of England, in Right of the Lady Margaret Tu. 
dur, paternally deſcended from Owen Tudur of Penmynydd in Angleſey ; 
and ſhe inherited the Principality of Vales from Gwladus Ddu, only ſur- 


viving 


Itlands thereunto belonging. 
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viring Daughter and Heir of Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, Prince of Wales, IT 


born and bred in Angleſey, who was marry d to Sir Ralph Mortimer; by 
which Marriage the Inheritance of the Principality of Wales, by Right 
of Blood, came to the Houſe and Family of Tork, and by them to the 
Crown, wherein it now happily reſts 


* 
- 


AND further alſo, if a Right to the Poſſeſſion of undiſcover d Re- 
gions does belong to the Crown or Sovereignty of thoſe Kingdoms or 
States whoſe Native Subjects were the firſt Diſcoyerers of them, as the 
Spanlards affirm, and as the Pope has confirm'd, it does; then we are 
well able to prove, as far as any Credit of Hiſtory and atteſting Cir- 


cumſtances go, that his preſent Majeſty King GEORG E, in Right of 


the Imperial Crown of Great-Britain, is rightly entitled to all America, 
by the firſt ee and premier Seiſin of that Country by one Madoc 

ap Owen Gwynedd, 
; Diſcovery of the Weſt-Tadies, return d and went again there with a 
Colony of Welſhmen, above Three Hundred Years before Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus and Americus Veſpuſius made their Diſcovery of it, on which the 
Spaniards ground their Title to thoſe rich and ſpacious Regions and 

THESE are great Things (I confeſs) wherewith Providence was 
pleas d to bleſs and ſignalize this Iſland above other Places: And it add- 
ing to the Reputation of the Place, to have ſuch ers born in, and 

thereby ſuch great Things owing to it, J am therefor&gin hopes that a 
Native of it will be at leaſt excusd for taking Notice of ghem, in order 
to recommend them to the Eſteem and Value of Poſterity. : 


THE Reader will, I hope, pardon me here, the ſubjoining one 


other Remark of G O D's ſingular Providence (for I can call it no other) 
in making this Iſland the only celebrated Place of Refuge, to the Di- 
ſtreſs'd and Perſecuted, in the greateſt Revolutions of Calamities, that 
we heard of, ever happen d in this Kingdom. I h before new d how 
it was an Aſylum to the haraſs d Britains, when * invading injurious 
Romans diſtreſs'd them. And alſo no leſs was ic a Sanctuary to the re- 


treating Britiſh Clergy, from the Rage and Inſults of the donfWeering 
Pagan Saxons, after the bloody Maſſacre at Bangor Is Coed, as IJ have 
already endeavour d to make appear. I ſhall add another third Inſtance, 


in the ſeaſonable Succour this Iſland yielded to many of the Loyal 
Clergy alſo, in the Rebellion againſt King Charles the Firſt; it then 


* cee the Hiſtory of Wales, Wynne's Edition, Page 195, 196, Cc. and Sir Thomas Herbert's Tra. 


wels into Perſia, Second Edition, Page 355. where he proves at large the firſt Diſcovery of the Weſt-In- 
dies ly Madoc he Son of Owen Gwynedd, Prince of Wales, ere 


Aa: | alone 


orn in this Iſland; who adventur d and performd 
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alone held out above Five Vears after the breaking out of that Rebellion, 
at which Time no leſs than Five Biſnops, with other ſequeſter'd Cler. 
gymen for ſome while ſhelter d themſelves within it; nay after that, 
when the late King James the Second had unfortunately brought a per. 
ſecution on the Proteſtant Clergy and Laity in ireland, great Numbers 
of them were driven, and have made their Eſcape into it ; ſo that the 


antient Character, ar leaſt in the latter part of it, which the Romaz + Hi. 
ſtorian, many Centuries of Years before had given it, was ſignally veri- 


fied of this Iſland, namely, that it was Zzcolis valida & perfugarum re- 
ceptaculum, Viz. ſo well ftrengrhend by G OD and Nature, as to have 
been a retreating Defence and Security, to the Diſtreſs d and Perſecuted, 
in many of our greareſt National Afflictions and Calamities; which, 
without Ingratitude to that eminent Bleſſimg of Providence, we ought not 
to pals by unthought of, and without its due Commemoration and Ac. 
knowledgment. | CET Th 
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In Litchfield, Coventry, Bangor, St. Aſaph, Clouceſler, Oſſory. 
4 Tacitus, Annal. Lib. 114. 
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52 : 


"7 Cæſar, 41 
WS; as a Deſcent 
in Perſon into the 
Iſle of Britain, 


Roman Garriſons in it. 


Caractacus, Captain Ge- 
neral of the Szlures, is 


taken and carry d Captive 


to Rome. 


61 


73 


3 


nllls. 


of Mona recoverd its Li- 
berty for ſome Time, 


Frontinus, on the River 
Vit, to awe the Silures, 


for the South-Wales Men. 


ver Dee, to awe the Ordo- 


vices, or the North Wales 


Men. 


and ſettled Colonies and 


The Iſle of Mona col. 
quer d by Paulinus Sueto-| 


Nero Is, and os Ile 


The Legion, Britannica 
Auguſta, placed by Julius 


The Legion, Vigefima 
Victrix, placed on the Ri- 


47 


FL 


59 


61 


110 


| Goſpel in it. 


braced in the Iſle of Mona. 


7 Ecclefiaſtical Aﬀairs. 


Fs Ames, the Son of Ze- 
1 with his Mo- 
ther Salome, is ſaid 


2 
Un 
"© 
2 
< 
65 
2 
8 
=) 
OM 
et 
O 
Il 
＋ 
T) 


Iſle of 2 fk to preach the| 


Simon Zelotes came to Bri- 
rain to preach the Goſpet: 


Ariſtobulus was ſent by St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas into Bri- 


tain, and after ordain d Biſhop| - 
thereof. 


St. Paul the Apoſtle came to|- 
Britain. f 


The Druids routed by the 
Romans in the Iſle of Mona, 


and their ſacred Places all de- 
ſtroy d. 


The Druidiſh Prieſts forſake 
the Iſle of Mona, and betake 
themſelves to the Iſle of Man, 
Ireland and Scotland. 7] 


At . Time tis probable 
the Doctrine of Chriſt was em- 


The 


i 


** 6 "_ — Let... 


i. 
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|fains, embraced the Chri- 
| 


Lady. 


294 anne 
ICornual, crown d King of] 


Civil Affairs. 


N The Iſle of Mona retaken 
by Julius Agricola, and 
made a part of a Roman 


Lactes, King of the Br: 
{tian Faith, being preach d 


10 a „ ITT 3 » 4 - 
unto fim by Timothy, St. 
| Paul's Diſciple, and Son of 


Claudia Ruffina, a Britiſh 


Conan ap Eadaff, Grand 
father of Stradwen the Mo 
ther of our famous Helen, 
Was under the Romans, a 
great Prince in MNorth- 
Wales. | 


4 


At this Time one 
was a great Prince or Duke 
in Coruwal. 


-| Caraufius, a Menapian 
born, obtain'd the Govern: | 
ment of Britain, and was 
named Emperour. 


| 


Alectus made Emperour 


Aſclepiodotus, Duke of 


the Britains. 


King of Britain. 


in Britain, ſlain by Aſcle- 
[prodotus. bl. 


| Cvil Godbebog, Kills ge 
piodotus, and was crownd| 


A. D. 


182 


513 


ſecution raiſed b 
the Provinces of the Empire, 


but raged with great Severity 
in all the parts of Britain. 


|Chriſtian Faith to be embraced 
through all the Roman Empire 


ſchree Brztiſh 


|/ftitutus of London, and Adel 
| phius of Caer Leon on Wisk. 


—_ D—— 


Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. 


The great College or Mo. 
naſtry of Bangor is Coed, in 
Flint-fhire, was founded. 


A gfeat Perſecution againt| 
the Chriſtians, under Septimi. 


us Severus, Emperour. | 


A perſecution raiſed againſt} 
che Chriſtians by the Empe 


rour Maximinus. 


Another Perſecution againſt 
che Chriſtians in the Reign of 
che Emperour Decius, call d the 
Eighth Perſecution. 


A great Perſecution raiſed] 
by the Emperour Valerian. 


The greateſt and laſt per. 
by Diocleſian 
againſt the Chriſtians in all 


Conſtantine the Great, Son 
of Helen, commanded the 


Conſtantive, the Emperour, 
ſummond a Synod of Biſhops 
at Arles in Gallia, unto which 
Arch-Biſhops re 
pair d, viz. [vor of Tork ; Re 


Conſtantius 


—— 
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thern Parts. 


King of Britain and Duke 


nourable, Son of Cynedda 
Weledig, reignd in cum. 
Lerland. 


Civil Hrs. | 


Conſtantius Chlorus was| 
choſen Emperour. 


| 


© Cynedda Weledig was a 
great Prince in the Nor- | 


y 


Eudda or Oftavius, was 


of Cornwal. 

| 2; . 
Maximus, Heleys Ne- 

phew, marries Helen, 


Daughter of Ofavins, King 
ſof Britain. 


$ 


Conan Meriadog was a- 


Conſtantine the: Great was] 
ſole Emperour. | 


bout this Time Rade King 
{of Armorica. 


4. D. 


354]. 


Maximus was choſen | 
; Emperour. e 
Eueon Urdd, or the Ho- 


[was Author of 
Hereſy, 


Su 


Is 


Ecelef aftical rs. 


Seat at Holy "Head at chis 


Pelagius (his Britiſh Name 
was Morgan) a Student at 
Bangor re & in his Youth, 
the Pelagian 


 Kebiug or Aybi, is Laid to be; 
Biſhop of Avg/eſey, and his 


Time. 
= 


I 
— 


2 


Second 
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| 


| Armorica , 


448 


| 


Civil Afﬀairs. 


2/2; Af Radlonus, Conan's 
65 FE: Son reignd in Ar- 
2 [ts moricd. 


Solomon, the Son of Grad- 
lonus, reign d in Armorica. 


Eneon Urdd, fix d his Seat 


reigned there. 
Son of Solomon, King 
of Britain. 


us, the eldeſt Son of Con- 


Vortigern, takes on him the 
ter dies. 
Aurelius Ambrofius, ſe- 


cond Son of Conſtantine, 
flew Yortigern and obtain d 


the Brizih Crown. 


in the Iſle of Angleſey, and 


| 


be 


- Caſwallon law-hir, Son of | 


Conſtantine the younger, | 
of 
was Duke of 
Cornwal and crownd King 

Vortigern ſlew Conſtanti- 5 


ſtantine, uſurp d the Throne 
and called in the Saxons. 


Vortimer, the Son of 


Government, and ſoon af-| 


— 


5 « A. D. Eccleſſaſtical Aﬀairs. - 


525 


564 


Sciences. 


Britain. 


Son of Dionothus, Abbot of 
Bangor Monaſtry, founded a| 


ſof that Place by Dabricius, 


I 
1 the Scholar of Iltudus was 
made Abbot of Llan Garmon, 
and ordain'd Biſhop, five titu- 
i, by Dubricius, of Caerleon. 


11 


—— 


lldas Albanius ſet up 
a School in Bri 
N tain, and inſtructed 
Youths in Arts and 


pheſied of the future Fate of 


About this Time Daniel, 


College for the Inſtruction of 
Youth in Carrarvon-ſhire, and 
called it Bangor : He was ſome 
while after conſecrated Biſhop 


Arch-Biſhop of Caerleon. 


About this Time Sampſon, 


Gildas Badonicus retreating 
to Armorica, wrote thence his 
ſharp Epiſtle to his Brethren, 


the Britains, ſome of whom 


worſe 


1 


he repreſents therein 


About this Time Merlinus| 
[Ambrofius flouriſhd, and pro. 


Uther 


— —— 


— 
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5⁰⁰ Tiber Pendragon, third] | than Heathens, and treats the 
Ison of Conſtantine, gud Princes he falls upon with ve- 
in Britain. ry warm, bur unbecoming Lan- 
guage. 


$ Hamel, Brother of Gildas, 1 5 
5057 | 
| was lain by young Arthur] 543 St. Kentigern came from 


Jin the Iſle of Angleſey. Scotland, and had leave of one 
IH Cadwallox to build a College| 
510| þ Keg Gwynedd, Son] in Hlintſbire, called Llan-Elwy ;| 
| * Jof Caſrallon law-hir, ruled] {which became afterward one 
lin North Wales. _ of the train of North. 
| Wales. 1 | 
517] - Arthur, the Son of Uther] | 
| Pendragon, reigned in Bri- 554 Daniel, Biſhop of Bangor, 
nin dyed and was buried in rhe 
SR ; * of Bardſey. 
520 The Battle at Badox-Hill, | ; 
being the Year that Gildas 570  *Gildas Badonicus dyed. 
Badonicus was born. | 
596] Auguſtine the Monk was 
529 Mardred, King Arthur's ſent = Pope Gregory the Great, 
Nephew, married a Daugh- to the Iſle of Britain, to con- 
. ter of one Gawolan, which vert the Saxons to the Chriſti- 
lis not improbable was lan Faith. 


the ſame as was common- 
ly called by the Brz- 
tains, Caw 0 Frudain; for 
it appears by the Scotch 
Writers that this Gawolan 
was a Britiſh Lord, and in 
great favour with King Ar- 
thur: And if the ſaid Cam 
was this Gawolan, then he 
could not be the Father of 
|Gildas Albanius, as is ge- 

: 


nerally believed, but ra“ 
ther of Gilles Badonicas, | 
whoſe Brothers, Peirio, 
Gallgo, Eugrad, Caffo, and | Bb 
whoſe Siſter, auillog, by 


this 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


T4144 «% 
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14. D. 


ſin our Pedigrees they are 


[being too old in Time to 


1 " WR 


Jas I ſaid, this Cawolan in 
the Scottiſp Hiſtory be the 


ri Aan. 


this account, muſt be; for 


always reckon d Brothers 
and Siſter to one of the 
Gildas's ; the former Gildas 
be Gawolan's Son, it there- 
fore muſt be the latter, if, 


ſame with our Caw of Bri- 


may, then theſe mention'd 


Brothers and Siſter of G1das | 


might retreat to Angleſey 
perſion of the Clergy 


8 


thereby alſo a reaſon will 
appear, why the latter Gz/- 


das omitted the mention of 


King Arthur, who difinhe- 
why he fell ſo foul on Con- 


| 7 antine, Arthurs Succeſſor, 5 


for killing them, when 


to enflame his Reſentments, 
and to vent the angry Ex- 


ſtle. | 
I 


Lives in the Battle of Cam- 
blane. 
| | 


tain: And if that be the | 
Truth of this obſcure Mat- 
ter, as in all likelihood it! 


about the Time of the Di- 
and 
build thoſe Cloyſters; ande 


[rited Mordred 's Sons, and! 


preſſions he has in his Epi- 


_ King Arthur and his Ne-| 
phew Mordred loſt their| 


they were his own Sifſter's| 
Children; occaſion enough 


| [then very old, having 
 [riſhd in Maelgwyns Time, and 
been his Poet Laureat. 


N 
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Ecclefraſtical Affairs. | 


The Arch-Biſhops of Lon. 
don and Tork were driven to 


At this Time Talieſin wrote 


his denuntiatory Ode, being 


This Year was committed 


fred, King of Northumberland 


ales by the Saxens; and the| 
| Loegrian Britains extreamly 
perſecuted. . 

600 


flou-] 


that horrid Maſſacre on the 
Monks of Bangor by Ethel.“ 


Conſtantine, 


D 
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Civil Affairs. A. D. Eecleſiaſt ical A fairs. 
Conflantine, Duke of 7 7 
Coruwal, was crownd King | 

of Britain, called by the 
Britains by the Title of [ TY | 
Cyſfenuin Goronog. . | | : | | | 
Maelgwyn Gwynedd en- | 
dowd the Biſhoprick of 3 
Bangor with Lands and | F 
|Franchiſes. 15 | MF 
Rhun, the Son of Mael- 2 
gwyn Gwynedd, reignd in I 
North-Wales. U Y 
586 Beli, the Son of Rhun ap| : 
| Maelgwyn, was Prince there. | 4 


— EE ana 4 * 


3 1 


n 
WY 8 COD) 
S 


GERINNIUS, or Geraint, the Grandſon of King Conſtantine, or 
Cyennin Goronoz, on the ſaid Conſtantines taking on him Religion and 
renouncing all worldly Affairs, took on him the Title of Duke of Corn- 
wal. This Gerinnius had a Fleet at Sea, and was very uſeful to the Br;- 

_ tains in defending the Maritime Parts of Wales, as well as his own 
Country, from the Inſults of the Saxons; and is therefore celebrated in 
a particular Ode, called Cowydd Geraint ap Erbin, by Llowarch Hey : He 
was Grandfather of St. Jybi, according to our Brztifh Genealogies. 
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| 59g] Llowarch Hen, the Bri-| 613 Monk Auguſtine dyed. 
tiſh Prince and Poet flou- = 
| riſhd. - | 6x6] Beuno built a College at 

: | 5 Clynnog in Carnarvon-ſhire. 
| 599] Jago ap Beli ruled in | 7 
1 North-Wales, the Founder 
| [of Bangor Deanry. 
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114 D.| Civil Affairs. 4. D. Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. 
60 Cadvan, the Son of Fago| In this Century, and in 
| ap Beli was Prince of North the latter end of rhe laſt, we 
Wales. N find moſt of our Churches in 
This Cadvan, together | Angleſey to have been built. 
with four other Britiſh | The Times of whoſe building, 
Princes, routed the Saxons I am not wholly deſtitute of 
| [who maſſacred the Monks a way to make ſome near 
of Bangor; he killed Ten Gueſs at (for I pretend to 
Thouſand Sixty and Six of 110 Nicety and Certainty in 
them upon the ſpor.. this Matter ) and the way I 
| 1 take is, from a Computation 
613] Cadvan was choſen and made out of the Genealogies 
| [crowned King of tlie Bri- ſof thoſe Patron-Saints or firſt 
| tains. 0 Builders of our Cells and 
| Cloyſters, which afterwards 
635 Cadwallo, the Son of Cad- came to be our PA RIS H. 
van, was crowned King of Churches : That is, by pitch: 
the Britains: ing on ſome noted Perſon in 
: I every Pedigree, whoſe Time 
I 676] Cadwalader, the Son off of living is known, and by 
| | Cadwallo, was crowned| the Meaſure of Time which 
king, being the laſt crown- ſo many Deſcents, as are from 
ſed Head. of the Britiſh ſthoſe noted Perſons to the 
5 Race. | [Perſons I enquire, ordinarily| 
: IS _— make; and by certain Reſpects 
I 689] K. Cadwalader goes over| and Relations of things or o-. 
to reſide with his Couſin ther informing Circumſtances, 
| Alan, K. of Armorica. [lit will credibly appear, 
703 Jdwal Twrch, the Son of K. Cadwalader, returns from Armorica. 
720 Rodri Moliwynog, Son of Idwal Horch, reigned in North Wales. 
755 1 Tyndaethwy, Son of Rodri Molwynog, reigned in North- 


8:0] E/ylht, ſole Daughter and Heir of Conan Tyndaethwy, was, mar-| 
ried to Mervyn Frych, King of the Iſle of Man. _— 


| 843 Rodri the Great, Son of Mervyn and EHI, reign'd over all 
* _ IWales. 3 . 5 That 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


. 
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Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. : Circa | 


That St. Patrick being ſent by Pope Celeſtine to convert the | 
Fiſh, and being come to Angleſey, in his Way to Ireland, built: 
his Church on the Sea-ſhore, which was called Llan Badrick, — 440 
That St. Elian, being Contemporary with Caſwallon Law-hir, | 
built Llan Elan, | — 450 
That Prince Pabo, commonly called Paſt Prydain, for his be- + 
ing a great Support to the Britains againſt the Pidts and Scots, | 
about the Time of Caſwallon Law-hir, built Llan Pabo, 460 
That Llan Degvan and Llan Dyfrydog were built, —— ——| 520 
That Llan Ddogwel Chappel was built, — — 530 
That Llan Rhuddlad and Llan Rhwydrys were built, — -— | 570 


That Llan Dayfnan, Llan Geinwen and Llanddwyn were built, 590 
That Llan Allgo, Elan Eugrad, Llanvaclog, Llan Gaffo, Rhis| 
Peirio, and Llangwillog were built, — — 605 
That Llan Griſtiolus and Llanddona were built, — — 
That Aberffraw and Trewdraeth were built, —— — 6:6 
That Llan Ædan and Llanddeniel Yab were built, — 


That Llan Engberel, Llanfinan, Llanjeſtin and Llan Gefni 


were built, | — — — 620 
That Llan Flewyn, Llan Gredival or Penmynydd and Llan| © 
Vichell were built, —— — 630 


That Llan Beulan, Rhifcolin, Coed Ane, Cappel Ceidio and 
Llech Gynvarwy were builr, f, —-—¾ — — 630 
That Penmon- Church, Seiriol. Chappel in the Iſland, and Llan , 


Veirion were built, —— —— — — 630 
That 7y/lio, the Son of Brochvael Tſcythrog, built his Church 

at Llaundyſilio, — — — — — 630 
That Edwen, Nicce or Daughter of King Edwin, built her- 
Church at Llan Edwen, — 640 


That King Cadwalader, our laſt Britiſh, as well Saint as Mo- # 
narch, cauſed his Church of Llan Gadwalader to be built, — 650 1 


THESE Churches, as well as all the reſt throughout Wales, have 
their Wakes or Feaſt-Days, in Commemoration, either of the Death of 
the ſaid Patron-Saints, or of ſome remarkable Accident of their Lives, 
or of the peculiar Dedication of the ſacred Houſes built by them to the 
Uſe and Service of Religion; which Feaſts the People yearly obſerve 
and celebrate, commonly on the Lord's Day next before or after the Pa- 
rochial Saint's Day: And as the Primitive Chriſtians ſolemniz d their 

| Faſt, 


"_ 


—  — 
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Faſti, or Anniverſary Memorial-Days, called by them, as well as the 


Places they were celebrated in, Memoriæ Sandorum (or) Martyrum; ſo 


we in a Religious Imitation of them, do ours, and call them Gl 
Mbr Sant, corruptly called Mah Sant (Myvyr or Mybyr being the true 
wh of Memoria, or indeed the ſame word varied in Pronunciation by 
a different Language) for M, U and B have been often uſed one for ano- 
ther in the pronouncing of Roman words in the Britiſp Tongue, eſpeci- 
ally when theſe Labials are in the middle of a word, of which I haye 


produced many Inſtances in my Comparative Table of Languages; on 


which account I conceive the Ancients Memoriæ Sanctorum, came with 
us, to be render'd Myb r-Sant, and at laſt Mab-Sant; ſuch Deviations 

from Original Sounds in a long Courſe of Time being very frequent ; 
which induces me to lay this down as the beſt reaſon I can think of, to 
account for the Etymology of that very common but obſcure Name. 


+ Dr. Davies indeed gives another reaſon of it, viz. Sanctus in Cujus Pa- 


ræcia quis Natus eft puer, i. e. that every Native of a Pariſh, by being 


reckon d its Saint's Son, or Mab y Sant, gives Name, when aſſembled to 


celebrate it, to this Feſtival ; but I can never be perſwaded that ſuch a 
relative Attribute in Propriety of ſpeaking, could give it that Denomi- 


nation; for ( beſides the too remote Congruity of that Cauſe) it is un- 


preſidented ; no Chriſtian Churches in any Nation giving that reaſon for 


the Name of their Feſtivals ; but that of Commemoration they generally 


— = 


1 


1 
ä 
— — — 


* See Mr. Llnyd'- Comparative Etymology, M, B, U. Page 22. 
+ Dr. Davies on the word Mab-Sant, 
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e 
The- Etymology of the COMOT of Mænau. 


HA the Original of Names, eſpecially of Places, is for 
the moſt part very dark and uncertain, and not to be 
£4 traced but by Gueſſes and probabilities, is a Truth by all 
Men affented unto; yet that this Tract or Portion of 
Land, call d Cwmmwd Mænau, or the Comor of Mæne, took 


its Name from the Fretum or Channel of that Name, on which it bor- 


ders, one may eaſily believe, will be readily granted, but how that 


for. 1 
INDEED, Tacitus in his ſhort Notes and Touches on the Affairs 


of Britain, only mentions an Arm of Sea here, but gives us no manner 


of account, how it was then called, neither doth Ptolomy, if his Ports 
and Rivers be now rightly ſtated, give the leaſt Hint of it: And if 


Mor Cainge be the true Britiſh of Ptolomy s Moricambium, or perhaps Mor 


Cam, as it very well may, the Channel crookning and winding it ſelf 
here and there in its Paſſage; yet T know not, with a juſt regard to the 


fret or Channel came to be ſo named, will not be fo eaſily accounted ' 


* 


— 5 


Congruity of the Names of other bordering Places, by him mention d. 


how well to place it here. 


IT may therefore be more allowable to refer the then and now 


Name of this Fretum of Mænau to a primitive Impoſition, or a Name at 
the firſt peopling of the Land impoſed upon it; and that ſeems the 


more probable, becauſe its Compoſition imports, as Original Names 


uſually do, the Nature and Propriety of the Place, viz. Mainau, i. e. a 
narrow Water; Main being here retain d for Streight and Narrow, and 


Eau or Au in France for Water, to this day; and that it ſhould be pro- | 


nounced Mæne or Menaz contractly, is no unuſual thing, conſidering 
that the Romans have corrupted and' altered many other Names from 
their Original Sounds; and it is not unlikely that they might call this 


continued to be called to this day. 


Water Mænæ or Menei in the Genitive Caſe, i.e. Aqua Mænæ, and ſo it 


BUT if any ſeem inclin'd to object the improbability of that Ac- 


count and reaſon of the Name, by ſuggeſting that the French Eau or 


Au, ſignifying Water, is rather a Derivative of Agua, as tis generally 


thought ta be, than that it ſhould come from an antient Gaulifh or Celtiſþ - 


Sound 
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Sound of that ſignification. To that, I ſay, it may be reaſonably re. 
ply'd, That although it be granted that the French Liſp hath ſmotherq 
ſome Letters, in their vulgar pronouncing of Latin words, yet it does 
not ſeem very likely that they ſhould retain their moſt common Letter 
( almoſt in every other word that had it before, nay very often uſe 
it where they had it not, and loſe it in this, when the pronouncing 
of it appears to be ſo ſoft and eaſy: And indeed we may as fairly in. 


vert the Suppoſition, and preſume the Latin Aqua to have been origi. 


nally derived from Au, that being a moſt antient Appellative of Water 


in the Gauliſp or-Britiſh Sounds, whereof we have many Inſtances in 


- 


antient Etymologies. 


AN that this may not appear to be a bare and groundleſs Suppoſi- 
tion, we may further obſerve, that that Sound (Au) betokening Water, 
ſeems not only to have been very antient among the Gauls and Br;. 
tains, but alſo one may obſerve ſome Remains of that Sound, either ag 
Initial or Terminative, to have been convey d unto us, in many an- 

tient Compound Words relating to Water; which is no mean Argument 
that Au, or ſome Sound very near it, was Significative of Water, even 


at thoſe very firſt Times, in this Weſtern Part of Europe. 


FOR inſtance ; as initial, Auernus in Italy, Auignion in France, Aude 


in Narbon, Aube in Campania, Aa in Flanders, Aar in the Alps, Avate in 


Zranſilvania, Aw in Scotland, Avren in Britain, and Awyduff or Black- 
Mater in Ireland, do all of them carry ſome Remains of that primitive 
Sound. Neither is it unlikely that Aber (B and being promiſcuouſ- 


ly ſounded in antient Words) has ſome relation to it; and Avon a Ri- 


ver, though the Latin Amnis might afterward take its ſpring from that 
ſound, may very well be a Diminutive of it: Awyn or Ewyn ſpuma vel 
aqua albicans, i. e. Aw-wyn : Aweddur, aqua limpida; Auvwys or Afwys, 


Aby ſſus, do all ſeem to retain this (au) in their Compoſition, as Signifi— 


cative of Water, or of ſome eſſential Property of it, in their firſt Syl- 
fables. | 


SO alſo we may take notice of many Compound Wards terminating 
in au or aw, which make that Element their main and principal Suppoſi- 


tum. Manaw, the Ifle of Man: Llydaw, Armorica: Gene-au or Geneva, 


7. e. the Mouth of the Lake: Llyn Llwydaw, in Carnarvon-ſhire : Alaw a 
River in Angleſey : Glam, Rain; all theſe being Waters themſelves, or 
having their principal Idea and Character from Water, may well juſtify 
their Derivation from that Origin ; neither is it unreaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that the Gauliſb, or Celtiſh, or old Britiſh word au or aw, ſignifying Water, 
might ſome time have an additional Termination affix d to it, perhaps 
to difference and ſpecificate the import of the word, as when it was made 
to mean particular Brooks or Rivers, it might then be pronounced Awy, 


as 
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as we find it in Treland, Awyduff, black or deep Water, or more con- 
tractly, Wy, as in Wales, where it terminates the Compound. Names of 
many Rivers; which Conjecture of it, as none can deem it to be unrea- 
ſonable, fo it being granted probable on the Inſtances I have produced, 
it not only facilitates the probability of the thing in queſtion; but ſeems 
alſo to account for the Etymology of the Names of many Rivers; Dowr- 
ly, Elwy, Medwy, Lligwy, Conuy, Gwy, and many more ſo terminating, 
and which otherwiſe can ſcarce be accountable for; and indeed the 
Greek mas, a River (m and & being antiently equivalent) and the Ri- 
yer Tame in England have ſome Affinity with ir, 5 
HOWEVER the Compoſition of the Name ſtands; it is- moſt cer- 
tain that we have evident Tokens that the Compound Name it ſelf, 
ain au or corruptly Mæne, hath been antiently us d and apply'd to 
ſuch Places, as the word in the ſenſe 1 haye now explain'd it, naturally 
imports. . „ 1 
FO R confirmation of which we may obſerve, that the three narrow- 
eſt Streights about the Iſle of Great-Britain, have in and about them, 
ſome Remains of the Name Mere, either extant in thoſe very Places to 
this day, or were found there in former Ages, and recorded by Au- 
thors of good Credit; and thoſe narroweſt Streights- of all the Britiſb 
Seas (T ſuppoſe) will be allowd to be, viz: the firſt in Kent; over 
againſt Normandy in France ; the ſecond in Pembroke-ſhire in Wales, and 
the third at or near the Mul of Galway in the Kingdom of Scotland: 
| Theſe two laſt being the ſhorteſt Cuts from the Iſle of Great- Britain to 
the Kingdom of Jreland, as the firſt is to the Coaſt of Normandy in 
Frauce. | ag | 


NOW for the F7RST of theſe, in ent, juſt upon the edge of that 
Fretum between us and the Gallict Shore, the Roman Writers, as the Iti- 
| nerary of Antonine ſhews, do place Portus Limanis, Limene, as in Ptolomy -- 
Shall J Britiſb it, Porthladd Mezne 2 And near that on the ſame Fretum 
is old Romene, Rhos- Mene perhaps, now Rumney-Marſh. Tis not to be. 
paſsd by here, that the Britains calld the Port where Cæſar landed; 
which was on this Fretum, Pwyth or Porth-Meinlas; and indeed the. 
Greet  Anziv may very well be a-Compoſition of thoſe two. Monolyllables, 
(Lie & Main) i. e. Llemain, Porth or Ferry. 


SECOND LI. On the Shore of that ſhort Cut or Paſſage over, 

from St. David's in Pembrote ſpire, to the Weſt of Jreland; St. David's 

Point there is call d Menevia and Meni to this day; and tis no leſs 

obſervable that the Inhabitants of the oppoſite 7ri/h ſide of that narrow 

Sea, are by Ptolomy call d Menapii, _—_— City (now Wexford), Me- 
| — C 


napia, 


= 


| CEN. 3 


* 
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napia, with no great alteration of Sound, beſides what is commonly 
incident to the diverſe Termination of different Languages, from the Bi. 


tiſh Mainau or Mene, i. e. a Streight or narrow Sea; as it is, and was 


formerly, as Giraldus Cambrenſis gueſs d, much narrower in that place: 
The two abutting Promontories on each fide, being of one Name, I take 


it to be reaſonably to be ſuppoſed, that they took that Name from the 


Fret or Paſſage on which they border d. I own that the Menapii in Ireland 

are by Authors reckon'd as a Colony of the Menapii of Gallia Belgica; 
vet if we conſider that a narrow Sea might have given them that Name, 
as I ſuppoſe it did to thoſe in Ireland, it the more confirms the Suppoſi- 
tion, they living ſo near the Belgic Streights, as that it may be well 
preſum'd they had that Name from them. 


T7THIRDL J. In that ſhort Cut alſo from the Mul of Galway to the 


Kingdom of Ireland, call d by Prolomy, Novantum Promontorium, we may 


find juſt by, a Bay or Eſtuary, call d by Ptolomy, Aſtuarium Abravani, 


which one may caſily, and perhaps as truly, deduce from the Britiſb 
Aber-Vene, or Aber-Mene, as bordering on that narrow Fretum; though 
Mr. Cambden, from whoſe Judgment I would not willingly vary, gueſ- 


ſes the Name as well as the Water of that River to come from a Lake 


call'd Zough-Rian, ſome Miles diſtant from that Eſtuary. 


BUT granting that Mr. Cambden's Lough-Rian, may pretend to the 
Etymology of Abravanus, as if calld Aber- Rian, yet he giving no other 
reaſon for it, but the Similitude of Names, which ſurely are not ſo near 
and very like in Sound, as to deſerve to be fetchd together from fo 


great a diſtance; and Avon, i. e. Aber-Avon comes likelier to ir, but 


that it is too undiſtinguiſbing a Name; I incline to believe it was not 


called from that Lough; and that, becauſe Ptolomy calls it not Abrianus, 
but Abravanus, as the beſt Copies have it, and eſpecially ſince we find 


the two other ſhorteſt Cuts over our narrow Seas, do retain in them the 
evident Marks of the Name of Mere, I cannot conclude this third al- 


ſo to have been any other than Aer-Vene or Aber-Mane, V and M 
in the old Britiſh being but varying of Caſes in one and the ſame 
word; and that more particularly, not only becaufe A4bravanus comes 


neareſt the Britiſh Mene, both in Matter of Sound and Signification, 
which may of its ſelf vindicate the Derivation, bur alſo, which will add 
| ſomewhat to the probability of the Conjecture, becauſe I find many 


ſmall Fretums, retaining ſtill ſomething of that Name, as the Fretum be- 


tween Ramſey-Iſle, and another between Cardigan-Ifland and the adjacent 
Shores, are to this day called Mzne's; nay, Ramſey-Ifle it ſelf, was by 
Geographers called Altus and Limenia probably on that account; and 
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I am told there is another Fretum in the County of Buchanan in Scotland 
called by the Name of Mæne; and laſtly, on that Streight between 
Hunt. ſbire and the Ifle of Wight, there is a ſmall Town on the edge of 
that narrow Sea called Limmington or Tref Le-Main; and the antient 
Inhabitants there were called Mean-Yari, not improbably from Main- Vor, 
4 narrow Sea, and there are three Hundreds near adjoining, which are 
yet called Mean s-Borough, Eaſt-Mean and Weſt· Mean, bearing ſome 


Tokens of that Britiſh Name. 
FRO M theſe Obſervations IJ am now induced to conclude this Com- 


pound Word to have been antiently the common Appellative of ſuch 
Narrowneſſes and Streightnings of Seas, as afford the ſhorteſt Paſſages 


from one Land to another : And therefore, that as this narrow Fretum, 
or Arm of Sea, which ſevers the Iſle of Augleſey from the other Conti- 
nent, being bur a ſhort Cut over, was on that account by our firſt Na- 
mers of Places, called Main-au, or more contractedly Mæne, as likely 
the other mention d Places were; ſo alſo that Tract of Land bordering 


on that Fretum, or on the Out- let of it, came, as was very uſual, to be 


denominated from it, and called Cummud Mane; which ] take to be ſuf. 


ficient to offer for the Etymology of the Name of that Diviſion in this 


Iſle of Angleſey. 


—— 
1 ” — 
— 


* This was called Limine by the Saxons, See Dr. Hicks's, Dif. Epift. p. 215. 


The End of the Firſt Eſay 
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þ : 28 SAY, being a Defence of ſome Paſſages in the preceding one, 


GIVE takes in the ſame Heads of Argument in the Main, as the other 


had done; yet does it not, actum agere, as a meer Repetition, 


| but in order to oY them to bear a new Force, and to ſet them off in a 


better Light; for ſince Teſtimonies in that Remoteneſs of Time, cannot be 
many, and the Evidence arifing therefrom to all Perſons perhaps not ſo pre- 


valent and to the en in one View as in another, it is reaſonable to- 


wards making the beſt of them, to examine and turn them on every Side, 
and in every Light ; and therefore the READER will ſoon perceive that 
every Ti a and every Argument handled in the former ESSAY, 
when reaſſumed in this, are improved in every Part, and better advantaged 
to evince the Concluſion they are produced for, which the Author hopes will 
ſufficiently Apologize for his bringing the ſame Arguments twice on the 
Stage, which is no more than in common Caſes to call the ſame Witneſſes to 
be re-examin'd, in order to obtain from them a greater Evidence of Truth 


and Reality of Fact in the Matter ſought for, than could perhaps otherwiſe 


be done; and that is every where juſtifiable, and ſo I preſume in this Caſe 
before us: And beſides, ſometimes from one ſingle Afirmative Teſtimony, if 
it confiſts of a Propoſition, there may ariſe Matters for ſeveral Proofs, of 
different Sorts and Tendencies, and therefore when ſuch occur, that Teſtimony 
may as often as Occaſion requires, be juſtly called for and repeated, and the 
doing of it be reckon d very reaſonable and warrantable. 


THE 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Mis requiſite to advertiſe the READER, That tho this - ws 


— 
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Second ESSAY: 
DIFFICULTIES 


ACCOUNTS. 


HE. Way and Method I undertook in the forego- 
RJ ing Accounts (unto which this Second Part by way 
of Supplement relates) to repreſent, what I con- 


the Antiquities of the Britiſh Nation in general, 
and of the Iſle of Ang/efey in particular, concerning 
the firſt Planting and Inhabiting of them, is (I 

TS muſt confeſs) for the moſt part meerly Conjectu- 
ral, having in thoſe remote Diſtances of Time, only a few Teſtimonies 


of ſacred Scriptures, as ſure and undoubred Principles, and the Aſſi- 
ſtances of Natural and Moral Evidence, where thoſe Authorities fail 


us, to build upon the beſt of our Gueſſes and Probabilities in theſe 
Matters: Which indeed in thoſe Obſcurities of Time, whatever we 
may pretend to little Hiſtorical Hints and Uncertainties, are all we 
have and can rely upon, before the Light of Hiſtory began to dawn 
and illuſtrate the World; and as ir cannot be preſumed that this Light 
made any Progreſs in the Diſcovery of Human Affairs, and record- 
ing of them to the Uſe of Poſterity, till ſome Time after the ſettling 
and civilizing of Nations, and that too in the moſt polite Countries, 
where the Ule of Letters began to prevail; ſo'in this Corner of the 
OO I D d 


ceiv'd not altogether unworthy of Obſervation in 


World, 
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World, ſar enough from theſe early Advantages, we muſt content our 


ſelves to grope in the dark, till ſome Rays of that Hiſtorical Light be- 


gin to appear and direct our Enquiries after what we may warrantably 


rely upon as Truth and Certainty. 5 — 

ON this bottom of things, I muſt confeſs alſo, as J have little 
of Certainty, ſd as little of Reaſon to take with the commonly receiy'd 
Traditions of Samothes, Albion and Brutus; conceiving thoſe Rela. 
tions to be at beſt but inſignificant Doubts, and apprehending it al- 
ways a much preater and more unexceptionable Honour for this Peo. 
ple and Nation, at firſt ſpread over Great-Britain and Ireland, and tlie 


Iſles adjoining, to have been Aboriginal, that is, the firſt Poſſeſſourg 
of the Land (as indeed the beſt Lights of Hiſtory do give ſufficient 


grounds to acknowledge us to be) and in which we may more warran- 


tably acquieſce, than that we ſhould trouble our ſelves with conten- 


ding for our Deſcent and Origination from the Ruins of any diſgraced 


or beatey People, eſpecially from Troy, the molt unlikely Parr of the 
World; whoſe People the fabulous Greeks extreamly greatned, to ag- 
grandize their own Conqueſts and Valour; and from whom their 
Poetical Wits took the firſt Subjects of their Dramatical Inventions, | 
and likely others, that of ours. Let that one Brutus, of Trojan Ex- 


traction, did ſome Ages after its firſt Planting, with a Party of Greets 


arrive in Britain, and by ſome means obtain the Sovereignty, and 0 
give it that Name, which it ever after enjoy d, is but what is on many 


accounts very probable; and fo far I think the Story may be allow d 
to have ſome Truth in it, not conſider as a Planting and Peopling of 
the Land, but as ſome great Revolution that happen d long after. 
BUT for all that, if it appears and conſequently will be allow'd, 
that the Britiſh People were the firſt known Poſſeſſours of the Brit; 


Iſles, and indeed the beſt and cleareſt Accounts we have make that 
Poſſeſſion Original; which is the higheſt Reputation in reſpect of An- 
tiquity, and the ſtrongeſt Title in point of Right, that any Nation 


can pretend to, it will then be highly reaſonable, and but a juſt Pro- 
cedure in us to fix there: And having in it ſo eſtabliſhd and well, at- 


teſted a Foundation of our Origin, acknowledged by many, deny'd 


by few, it will be ſome Injuſtice in us to recede from it, in favour 


of any other more groundleſs Surmiſes and Traditions, and a ſort of 


Ingratitude to Providence to ſeem fond of a more Novel Extraction, 
which when granted to be true, would but leſſen our Eſteem in point 


- AT, and weaken even the beſt and ſureſt of Titles 1 Deus 
ng and 


terram dedit filiis hominum] G OD himſelf, as it were, enfeo 
giving Livery and Seiſin to all Original Planters, Pſal. cxv. 16. 


BUT 
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BUT ro proceed: 


AS for a Vindication and Defence of a Conjectural Method within 
the Verge of Hiſtory, we may have this to ſay in general, that al- 
though hiſtorical Certaintiès and well-atteſted Evidences, be what we 
may molt ſafely rely upon, and warrantably acquieſce in, in the Ac- 


counts of Time and Human Tranſactions; yet when we are gone 


beyond thoſe Periods, and have launch d into the deep Obſcurities of 


Time, we muſt and ought carefully to attend to, and examine every 
the leaſt glimmering of Information, which we can lay hold on, ei- 
ther in the Nature of Things, or in allow'd Authentick Traditions 
relating to them ; and from them, and by comparing and adjuſting 


one thing with another, adapting Cauſes to Effects, and Effects to 


Cauſes, as juſtly and as agreeably as is poſſible, it ought to be allow'd 
us to form ſuch Concluſions as will amount, at leaſt to ſome Pro- 
bability and Appearance of Truth; which is all that can be reaſonably 
expected in ſuch Caſes. 5 
IN order to this, it will not be amiſs for the better conceiving of 
the Matter in hand, in the firſt place, to take notice of two Things 
very neceſſary to form and eſtabliſh a Conjectural Diſcourſe, or a Ra- 
tional Way of Enquiry : Firſt, Principles or Grounds of Evidence well 
choſen, clear'd, and aſcertain d; Secondly, Inferences and Deductions 
naturally and juſtly drawn and concluded from them. Now theſe 


Principles are in themſelves nothing elſe, than either Cauſes or Effects 


of Things, well fixed and aſſerted; or Teſtimonies, Divine and Hu- 
man, well grounded and confirm d: And what Subjects or Matter ſo- 


ever fall more or leſs under the Diſcovery of theſe Lights and Evi- 
dences, whether thoſe Subjects be purely Natural as Phyſiology in ge- 


neral, or mixed, viz. partly Natural and partly Moral, under which is 
Hiſtory and Chronology, they may in a tolerable Meaſure (more cer- 


teain Informations being wanting) be more or leſs accounted for, in a 


probable Hypothetical Way. | Ee | 
FOR, as for Natural Theories and Phyſology in general, the Ex- 
' plication of them is granted by all to be Conjectural; and grant it 
we muſt, for no other Knowledge can be attaind unto, of the Frame 
and Compoſition of Nature, of the Motion, Texture and Conſtitu- 
tion of her Parts, and other Particulars of Phy/tological Science, but 
what is derived from, and meerly depending on, the Light and Evi: 
dence of theſe Principles 1 . 
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AND this being in general premiſed, juſt the ſame Plea we have in 
particular, for our accounting for the Affairs and Tranſactions of man 
of the firſt Ages of the poſt-diluvian World: They are now, with thoſe 
mention d Difficulties in the Frame of Nature, equally obſcure and intri. 
cate to us; and what we would attempt to unfold and diſtinguiſh in the 
one and the other, muſt be equally in the ſame Way and Procedure; 
that is, by fixing and grounding our Obſervations upon ſuch Lights 
and Certainties, as will by any means occur to us: And by making 
genuine and pertinent Applications of thoſe Certainties, proceeding 
therein juſtly and regularly from certain Cauſes to the moſt probable 
Effects, and from certain Effects to the moſt probable Cauſes, accord- 


ing as the Lights and Evidences of them in thoſe involved Antiquities, 


are to be met with, and diſcoverd by us. 
NOW, if this Way of Procedure be.allow'd in the Hiſtory of Na- 


ture, upon meer Pretence of its involvedneſs and otherwiſe unſurmoun- 


table Darkneſs and Intricacy, I would very gladly be inform'd the rea- 
ſon why the ſame Method ſhould not be as juſtly purſued, upon the 
ſame ſuppoſal of 0bſcurity, in the. Hiſtory of Human Tranſactions ; 
ſeeing we may meet there with as good, if not perhaps much better 
grounds to build on, our reaſonable Gueſſes: And J doubt not, but 
the Reaſon of it will appear very manifeſt and convincing, if we but 
rightly conſider the Condition of theſe two Subjets we are to make 
our Gueſſes in, that is, Nature and Human Actions. Many of the 
Ends and Deſignments of Nature (we are well aware) are utterly un- 


known to us, and many more of her Motions and particular Ways of | 


acting, plainly ſurmount and baffle the moſt ſollicitous of our Enqui- 
ries about them ; and yet it is well known, that -we are allow'd to be 
as buſy as we will with her, in our gueſſings at Things, provided 
we can abſtain from the diſobliging Fault, of impoſing and dogmati- 


Zing. 


AND therefore at the ſame Time, ſhall it be chought ſtrange and 
unhiſtorical, that when we wind up the ſucceſſive Affairs of a Nation, 
till the Clew of Records be quite drawn out, and we are left to grope 
and wander in the dark Receſſes of Time? Shall it, I ſay, be thought 


| range, that in ſuch Caſes we pick up here and there, ſuch ſcatter d 


Marks and Remnants of Truth, as we meet with, and improve them 


into a few probable Concluſions of Human Actions; eſpecially when 


| thoſe very Actions we account for in that way, are in themſelves ſo 


very agreeable to our Enquiries, the Ends and Motions of them are ſo 
intelligible and familiar to us, that upon a ſuppoſed acted Principle of 
Reaſon, we may well conclude the Specifications of many of them (ſo 
rn —— e conſider d) 
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conſider d) to have been no other than what we our ſelves would have 
ated under the like Circumſtances. And therefore we being on this 
account better Judges of the probability of Human than of Natural 
Actions, ought not in reaſon to be deny d the Liberty of making a 
few modeſt Gueſſes, when it comes in our way, in the Obſcurities of 
che one, when Men are allowd, nay oft admir d for their wild and ex- 
travagant Conjectures in the Intricacies of the other. 
NOW what is ſaid in this particular, is not to juſtify any extrava- 
gant Rambles and groundleſs Conjectures in the Affairs of Antiquity ; 
| but to vindicate the allowableneſs of a Conjectural Method in the Ac- 
counts of Time, and in the Antiquities of Nations, provided no other 
Means of Diſcovery are left unto us, and that the Matter be not very 
important, by fixing here and there, in thoſe greateſt Obſcurities, on 
ſome ſolid grounds, and irrefragable Certainties to build upon what 
we make our Concluſions: And more particularly, by our fit and ap. 
polite 22 forth the Lights and Evidences of one Nation and Peo- 
ple to illuſtrate and aſſiſt the Obſcurities of the other; which, where 
and when it is duly perform'd in proper Circumſtances, will (I pre- 
ſume) fall under the Condemnation of none, but ſuch as will them- 
| ſelves thereby incur the more juſt Cenſure of unequal Judges. 
T O give ſome inſtance of this, in our Britiſh Nation in particular, 
without this Method, we can aſcend no higher than the. Roman Con- 
queſt ; and indeed a long time after that, what have we of the Britiſh 
Affairs but Inferences and Conjectures, on which we build the chief- 
eſt Accounts of our National Tranſactions, at theſe remote Times: 
And although it muſt be granted that by this Procedure we cannot 
nicely determine any Matters of Fact, in the Planting, Improving and 
Eſtabliſhing of this or any other Nation or People, yet ſome of the 
more general Actions of thoſe Affairs, as they depend on obvious and 
familiar Cauſes, may be, in ſome Meaſure, and with ſome Reſtriction, 
explicated and accounted for; for even in thoſe remote Perplexities and 
deepeſt Obſcurities of Time, there are ſome glimmerings of Light, to 
be taken notice, and to be made uſe of, to inform and direct a re- 
gular Enquiry ; and theſe are ſome of them. 4 
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FIRST, We have Scripture Light; the Divine Teſtimony aſſures 

us, that our firſt Stock of People travel'd hither from the Coaſt of 
Armenia and Babylon, and that they were of the Race of Fapheth, 
who planted the Weſtern Iſles, and conſequently the Ifles of Britain 
and Ireland. > * 


C 


SECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, We have Moral Light, that is, we are morally af. 
ſured, that Common Reaſon and Natural Prudence conducted the Pro. 
greſſion of theſe People, from the Place of their firſt ſpreading, thrg 


the faireſt, the eaſieſt, and leaſt encumberd Ways, where mighty Ri. 


vers, dreadful Mountains, and other unpaſſable Bars and Obſtacles 
gave leaſt Impediment to their Motion and Progreſs. OST SES 


| THIRDLY, We have Geographical Light that plainly ſhews vs, 
that this fair, eaſy unobſtacl'd Way or Paſſage from the Plains of Ba- 
bel to the Britiſh Iſles, was through the vaſt and winding Plains of 


Ala, to that Corner of it, now called Anatolia; and thence ſuch Peo. 


ple as croſs d the Zgean Sea, and enter d Hal), their way of dilating 
themſelves, and enlarging their Colonies was through the length of 
Italy, Lombardy, over the Helvetick Alps, to the Plains of Gallia; and 
there being hemm'd in, on the one ſide by the Pyrencan Hills and the 
Ocean, and on the other ſide by the River Rhine; they moved direct. 
ly to the Gallick Streights, and over to the Britiſp Iſles: Such a Pro- 
greſſion of the firſt poſt-diluvian Planters, through the eaſieſt and faireſt 
Tracts of Land, where they met with leaſt Rubs and Impediments in 
their Motion, is as natural to conceive, and as reaſonable to conclude, 


as that a Torrent or Flux of Water will take its courſe through the ea 


ſieſt and ſeaſt obſtructed Ways or Paſſages. 


 FOURTHLY, We have Arithmetical Light, that is, a juſt Conſ. 
deration of the Longævity of the firſt Planters, and of the length and 
difficulty of the Way, together with a Calculation of the encreaſe of 


Mankind by doubling certain Periods, according to the ingenious 


Sir William Petty's Rule, may afford us a pretty near Gueſs, by what 
Time after the Univerſal Deluge, the Iſle of Great-Britdin to the cx- 


rreameſt Corners of ir, might come to be throughly planted and in- 
habited. b | Os ps 


FIFTH LI, The Names of certain Places give us Light, not only 
to gueſs what N was ſpoke by theſe firſt People, but alſo what 
way they came and made their motion hither. Zyr h& and T Penwyn, 
i. e. Appenine in Italy: Uxelodunum, Alexia, i. e. Uchel Ddinas and Ar- 
lech in France (the Romans often writing x for & Chi) and many more 
antient Names I could mention, are good and pregnant Teſtimonies 
of that Particular. ot 8 
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| 1 ſhall multiply no more Inſtances of this kind; it is ſufficient to 


obſerve, that in the greateſt Obſcurities and unrecorded Paſſages of 


Time, there are ſome glimmerings of Information here and there to 
be laid hold on, and not to be alrogether neglected; which Lights be- 
ing well compared and adjuſted together, may be made uſe of, even 


in che higheſt Origin of Nations, to repreſent and ſet forth, though 
not any particular Turns of Action, which indeed are only tranſmitted 


by Records and Tradition, yet for all that, there may be found this 


way, ſo much of the kind and quality of thoſe Actions, as may ſerve 


to diſtinguiſh themſelves and the Times they were acted in, and there- 
by afford ſuch a Satisfaction as can in that caſe be expected, to a rea- 

ſonable Enquiry. | . 

VON theſe grounds therefore T have in the few Accounts I have given 


— 


of the Antiquities of this ſmall Iſland, been induced to proceed, in the 


moſt plain, eaſy and natural Way, viz. Firſt, By preſuming our Bri- 
tiþ Nation to have been the firſt Planters and Poſſeſſors of our Land; 
Secondly, By deriving their Deſcent and by tracing their Footſteps, 
as early and alſo as directly as was poſſible, from Armenia and Babel 
unto this Place; and, Thirdly, By culling out and fixing on ſuch un- 
deniable Certainties, and recorded Matters of Fact, and Circumſtances 
of Human Actions, done and practiſed at that Time, when Mankind 
was but as one Nation, before it was dwindled and ſeparated into Va- 
ricties of People; and that being done, by drawing from thoſe Evi- 
dences and recorded Matters of Fact, what Concluſions and Conſe- 
quences would moſt fairly be deduced from them, and what would, as 
] conceivd alſo, moſt agreeably and intelligibly account for and ex- 


plain the Grounds and Reaſons of thoſe Rites, Cuſtoms, and other An- 


tiquiries of our Britiſh Nation in general, as well as what particularly 


relates to this Iſle of Angleſey ; which is what J attempted in the pre- 


ceding ESS AV, and what in Anſwer to ſome Objections, and for the 


more clearing of ſome Difficulties, I ſhall here in this a little further en- 
large on, and proſecute the ſame Subject. | 

AND therefore ſince ſome Objections were made to the Streſs and 
| Validity of ſome chief Paſlages in the foregoing Accounts, and though 
| the Opinions and Conjectures I preſumed to offer, muſt perhaps yield 


to the Weight of thoſe Objections, yet they ſeemd to me ſo well 
grounded, that I cannot quit my hold of them, before I give them the 


Defence they deſerve, and ſhew the Reaſons which induced me to eſ- 


| pouſe and eſtabliſh them, leaving their Deciſion to the Judgments of 
| ſuch as will take the Pains to peruſe and conſider them, The Ob- 


jections are theſe: 7 | 
|  Objedtion 
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Objection 1. 


| FIRST, It has been objected that the Notion I have offer d, of 
our Cromleche, Karnedde, Meini Gwyr, &c. is too much ſtrain' d, and 


too remote and foreign to the Circumſtances of this Nation: Namely, 


what had the Hebrew Tongue to do, to give Names to our Crowlech 
and Aarnedd, ſeeing our own Language may ſufficiently account for 
their Etymology? Or what had Noahs Statutes, and the Patr;archi/ 
Practice, to influence and direct our religious Rites and Eſtabliſhments 
in ſo remote a Corner of the World, ſo widely diſtant from the Place 
and Poſſibility of ſuch Inſtructions? Seeing our antient Rites and Cu- 
ſtoms here were groſly Heatheniſh and Superſtitious, and therefore ra. 
ther to be reckon'd here, as in other Countries, the Fruits and Pro- 


ductions of Mankind's depraved and perverted Morals, than that ſo 


foul a Copy ſhould be preſumed to have been taken from ſo fair an 
Original, . DIES 4 


Object. 2. 


SECONDLY, It has been objected, that the Proofs J have offer 


for the Druids chief Reſidence in the Iſle of Mona, are no more con- 


cluſive to that particular Iſland, than to any other part of the Nation; 
ſince there are in many other Places of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
more remarkable, vaſt, and ſtupendous Monuments (preſumed of Dryi- 
diſm) than any other can be ſhew'd in the Ifle of Angleſey : And that 
it is much more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, ſince the antient Britains were 


divided and cantond into many Governments; and ſince Cæſar men- 


tions that ſupream Place only in Gallia, that then every Province or 
petty Government in Britain had their own Set of thoſe religious Prieſts 
reſiding and acting among them; and if they ow'd Subjection to any 


ſupream Head, ir muſt be to that one of Gallia, where we are ſure by 


Czſars Authority there was a Head Druid, than that in all the little 
Governments of Britain, the whole Order of theſe Men ſhould com- 


poſe one Hierarchy, and for the moſt part live and reſide together in 


one particular Place or Territory ; no antient Author ever mentioning 


ſuch a Reſidence. 


Obel. 
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Object. 3. 


AIR D LIT, It has been objected, that theſe antient-Draids can- 
not with good warrant, and juſtly be entitled to ſo conſiderable a 
| ſhare of Knowledge and Learning, as-is uſually attributed unto them, 
fecing the Nation in general, at that Time (as is ſaid) laboured under 
the greateſt Barbariſm, and the groſſeſt Tgnorance that can be imagin'd, 
which cannot well be preſumd they would have done, -under the ſu- 
rintendance of Men of ſuch general Virtue, Skill and Knowledge, 
as the Britiſß Druids are reported to have been Maſters of. TW 


THESE are the main Difficulties I am concern'd to clear and 
anſwer for; which J ſhall endeavour to do in the order they are ſet 
down, by propounding here and there, in this ESS AY, a few pre- 
liminary Propoſitions or allow'd Paſtulata, under the Light and Evi- 
dence whereof, the Conjectures I have concluded and offer d, will be 

dle more intelligible, and more firmly ſettled and eſtabliſi C. 
AS to the firſt Objection, the main Streſs of it levels at the Ac- 
counts which were given of the Original Erection, Names and Uſes of 
our Cromleche, Aannedde, and Meini Gwyr, viz. that they were all of 
them Appurtenances and ſome retain d Relicks of the firſt and moſt 
antient Religion, profeſs d and practiſed of old by the ante- diluvian 
Patriarchs, and handed down by Noah and his Sons; and by them pro- 
pagated among the new Race of Mankind, in the re-peopling the poſt- 
diluvian World; many of which Original Rites and Cuſtoms being 
(as I aſſerted) in all likelihood convey'd by the firſt Planters, or by 
ſuch as came next after them, and in proceſs of Time came to be im- 
proved and cultivated into a National Scheme, of what was afterward 
called Druidical Religion and Worſhip. This is the Sum of what is 
aſſerted in that particular, and the grounds of that Aſſertion, I ſhall 
3 to lay open by the Light and Evidence of theſe Propoſitions 
ollowing. OD | 
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Propoſition 1. 


'TIS generally allow'd, that the moſt antient Primitive Religion, 


both before, and for ſome Time after the Univerſal Deluze, conſiſted 


moſtly of the inſtituted Rites and Performances of Oblations and Sa- 
crifices ; and that theſe alſo do neceſſarily ſuppoſe Conſecrations and 


Altars, that is, Places and Things dedicated and ſet apart for the Wor. 


ſhip and Service of GOD ; [of this the Moſaica! Hiſtory is undeniable 
Warrant, giving us account of Cain and Abels Oblations before the 
Flood; and immediately after it, of Noah's building an Altar, and of. 
-fering of Sacrifice unto the Lord, Gen. viii. 20.] 


; Prop. 2: 


T IS alfo allow'd, that the firſt Language wherein the Patriarchs 
Primitive Religion was expreſs d and worded, and the Rites and Cu- 
ſtoms, the Parts and Appurtenances of it, denominated and diſtin- 
 "*uiſh'd, at leaſt in the main Parts and Subſtance of ir, was what has 
been after called the Hebrew Tongue; and that alſo the Names im- 


poſed by that Language, were generally ſuch as betoken'd the Nature, 


or ſome eminent Properties of the Things named, or were compounded 
of ſuch as did ſo; | the firſt part of this Propoſition is pregnantly at- 
reſted by almoſt all the ante- diluvian Names recorded in Scripture, par- 


_ ticularly thoſe of the Patriarchs; which Names (for Inſtance-lake ) 


in Conſort together, do give a conciſe and wonderful Scheme and 
Prophecy, in that Language, of the Reſtitution of depravd Mankind, 


by a promiſed Meſſias, as appears by this Explanation of the Pazriarchal 


Names, in this Parallel, 


AD AN. 
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| . 
ADAM, — — — — Man, 

| SET Hb om — — ſet or placed 
„% ᷣ 1 
KAINAN, —— — — lamentable, 
MAHALEEL, —— — bleſſed GOD, | 
FARED, — — — ſhall come down, | 
HENOCH, — — — teaching, | 


| METHUSCHEL A, —— Nen 

I IRAN to humbled 
Laken, e ſmitten Man, 

NOAH, — — — Conſolation. 


| 


- 
— 2 
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which amounts to this, that when theſe Names are written at length, 
the Hebrew purport of them is this, viz. that Man ſet or placed in 
Miſery very lamentable, G O D bleſſed for evermore, will in his due 
Time come down, teaching the World, that his Death will bring to 


miſerable Man, Reſt, Refreſhment, and Conſolation, Gen. v. 29.] The 
Hebrew Lexicons abundantly prove this Signification of theſe Names, 
deriving Kainan from Aun or Konen, 1. e. Lamenting ; Which it may 


well admir of, and is more pertinent and agrecable with the current 
Senſe of this Prophecy, than from anna, to Purchaſe or Poſſeſs, which 
our Expoſitors generally aſcribe it unto. And the latter part of this 
Propofition is evident from the exact Significancy of many ante diluvian 
Words, particularly from Adam's calling his Wife, IJſcha, becauſe taken 
out of him who was Iſch in that Tongue, viz. Man. And his firſt- 
born Lain, from the word Xanna, importing to Receive or Poſſeſs, ſay- 


ing, Aauneti iſch @th Jehovah, J have gotten a Man [from] the Lord, 


Cen. iv. I. 
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Pr 72 3. : 


THAT there was a Scheme of this Patriarchal Theology preſery'g : 


by Noah, and by him preach'd and propagated to Poſterity ; as certain 


general Rules and Precepts, called by the Fews, the Statutes of the 
Sons of Noah, becauſe deliver d by him, and preſcribed and inculcated 
by them to ſucceeding Poſterity; among which Precepts, tis certain 

that Sacrifice was a principal one, and therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to 
comprehend particular Rules and + Ordinances under it, directing the 


various Rites and Ceremonies of that facred Action. [This has been 


atteſted by an antient Fewiſh Tradition, and has been acknowledgd 


by many in all Chriſtian Ages: And the latter part.of this Propoſition is 
no other than a juſt and natural Conſequence of the former.]' 


Prop. 4* 


TH Ax at the Diſperſion of People at Babel, and the Confuſion of 
rhat primitive Tongue, the Minds of thoſe diſperſed People under 


that heavy Supernatural Stupor, then by Divine Vengeance inflicted on 
them for their impious Attempt, retain d and preſerv d nevertheleſs in 
that miſerable Oꝶlivion, ſome || faint Shadows of ſuch words, and fome 
obſcure Relicks of ſuch Objects, as had made before, the ſtrongeſt, 
the deepeſt, and moſt durable Impreſſions om their Thoughts and Ima- 
ginations: And ſach-muſt be chiefly and moſt principally of thoſe 
Names and Things, which either related to the viſible Acts and Per- 
formances of Religion, or to the more neceſſary and important Con- 
cerns of Life: [The firſt part is confirm d by evident Proofs: from the 


Event of Things, it being plainly to be obſervd, that as the moſt 


viſible and publick Acts of Religion, namely, Sacrifice, have been re- 
tain d, remember'd and practiſed by almoſt all Nations; ſo the moſt 
important effecting Words of that Primitive Tongue, have likewiſe 
crept with ſome little Variations, into moſt of the Mother-Tongues; 


— —— n 


r 
2 - * „ 


Mitzoth, lene Noah, See Remarks, Prop. z. 


+} See Gen. xxvi. 5. where Abraham is Jaid to have obey'd Precepts and Commandments, and 80 
have kept Statutes and Laws, before GOD jnſtuuted the Molaick Law, 
I See Remarks, Prop. 3. - | Z 
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and the latter part of this Propoſition is evinc d from a juſt View and 4 
| Conſideration of the Affections of Human Nature, where we plainly - 1 
ſee, the Impreſſions of Religion ſo ſtrong and unconquerable, that 
few or no Means or Accidents that occur, are of ſufficient Force to de- 


face and obliterate: them.] 


T HAT the Zebrew Tongue (though in it ſelf of a narrow Ex- 
tent, yet in. the Scheme and Structure of it) abounds in a diverſity of 
Words of one and the ſame Significarion, more or leſs, as the Thing 
or. Action expreſs d, is of greater or leſſer Concern and importance to 
Human Affairs; and. thoſe Synonyma equally expreſſing the Thing ſig- 
nified, the Evidence produced from one word, proves and concludes 

the ſame Thing of another word, which carries the ſame purport, and 
is of the ſame extent and ſignification. [The former is evidenc'd by 

the Grammarians of that Language, and the latter is the natural Re- 
ſult of the Conformity and Agreement which is between the fixed and 
determind meaning of all Words or Signs, and their juſt and proper 
Ideas, or. Things meant and ſignify d.] Theſe are the grounds I bs 
down and inſiſt upon, and the Applications I ſhall make in the clear- 
ing of theſe Objections, - will be.chiefly ſupported by the Strength and. 
kvidence of ee ooo EE 5 Ys 


Of theſe Cromleche; Firſt, Their Make and Structure; and, Se- 
candly, Their Name, will be made uſe of, to account for their ori- 
ginal Uſe and Inſtitution; the ſettling and determining the Accounts 
of our deſolate Monuments and viſible Remains of Antiquity, being 
of ſingular Uſe to eſtabliſh an allow ' d Archeology of our Country. 


FIE S, The. Make and Structure of theſe Monuments (they being 
generally large, rude flattiſh Stones, raiſed on other pitch d and up- 
right ones, of equal irregularity and coarſeneſs). ſeems to indicate, 
that they were originally erected for Altars. Now it being plain that 
Altars [by Propoſition 1.] were an Appurtenance of the Religion of the 
Patriarchal Age; and indeed the Accounts we have in the facred 
Texts of thoſe firſt Altars, will ſhew that che Conſtruction and other 

Circumſtances 
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Circumſtances of them, come very near to the Make and Figure of 


unn... 


our Cromlec he. 


FOR it is there ſaid, that as ſoon as Noah and his Family were 
come out of the Ark, they builded an Altar unto the Lord. Now to 
build [732] [Ædiffcare in the Original] the conſtant Notion of it im. 
ports the Erection or raiſing of Stones one upon another: And this No- 


tion of the Word is ſomewhat exegetically amplify d in another Place, 


viz. Haggai ii. 15. where ſuch a Conſtruction is expreſs d, lan n IN 
viz. Stone laid on a Stone: And alſo the Chaldee word for an 41. 
tar, viz. Madbecha, from Debach, i. e. Strues Lapidum, as the word 
imports, that is, a parcel of Stones orderly erected, much confirms it. 
Such (it ſeems) were their Altars then, and ſuch are our Cromleche at 


this day; and as our Cromleche are made up of very rude and natural 


livers of Stone, ſo we may well ſuppoſe, the Circumſtances of many 


of thoſe firſt Altars after the Flood, could afford them to be no other; 


particularly Noah's, who at his firſt coming out of the Ark, could have 
but ſuch natural, coarſe, unhew'd Stones, as the Mountain afforded, 


to erect his Altar. And further it is preſumptive alſo, that they then 
had a ſtrict Precept for ſuch an Erection, if that [ Exod. xx. 25.] thou 


ſhalt not build an Altar of hewn Stones, be (as a great part of the 
Chapter is) a Repetition of the old Original Law, which the Patri- 
archs before then, in all likelihood ſtrictly obſervd, and other Nations, 
probably after their Example, as ſtrictly followed; by which it will 

appear not improbable, that our Cromleche are but the remaining Ef- 
fects of that antient Law and Cuſtom, of not ſtriting a Tool upon the 
Stones of their Altars; but to build them up of the rudeſt lumps and 
ſlivers of Stones they could meet with; which Law (to trace it by 
thoſe Effects) we may well conclude to have prevail d likewiſe in theſe 
Countries, and that theſe. mention d Monuments of outs, are ſome of 
the Remains of that antient Inſtitution and Cuſtom. 


8 E COND LY, The Name alſo, viz. Cromlech, may ſeem to be no 
other than a corrupt pronouncing of an Original Hebrew Name, vis. 


1 PI Chemar-luach, a burning or ſacrificing Stone or Table; or per- 


haps more likely, as I before intimated, from M7 EIN Cherum-luch 


or Luach, i.e. a conſecrated or devoted Stone or Altar, as we find the 


* Even al Even, that is, Br. Maen ar Vaen, to which our Saviour ſeems to refer, Mat, xxiv. 2. 
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word Cærem apply d to ſeveral devoted Things; both which Names 
ſo compounded, that is, as well Chæræm as Chamar-luach, corruptly 
Cromlech, do very well agree with the Make and Quality of theſe A“. 
tars. And though the word by which thoſe Altars ate uſually ex- 
preſs d in Scripture, be Misbah, from Sabah, to ſlay or ſacrifice; yer 
by Propoſition 5. it is no Argument that other Names of it, were not 
in Uſe in thoſe antient Times, eſpecially ſuch as theſe J here inſtance ; 
which Names ſo cloſely correſponding with the Nature and Quality 


of thoſe Altars, both in Form and Signification, might very well by 


Propoſition 4. be retain d and convey d with the Uſes of them, by our 
firſt Anceſtors unto theſe Countries. 


IT may be further obſery'd, that our Language yet retains ſome 
other words that have great reſemblance in their Signification, as well 
as in their Sound, with original words relating to Sacrifice, particu- 


larly with op Gnoloth, i. e. Burnt-Offerings ; out of which word it 


is not improbable our Golwyth, a ſlice of broiled Fleſh, as that of the 
Heathen Sacrifices was; . Golychy to pray, and Golychwyd a place of 


U 
«> be — ** 


prayer, the Latin Colo to worſhip; and probably alſo Coelio and Coel- 


coeth may by Propoſition 4. be originally derived: And indeed if it 
be granted that theſe or ſome of them, be truly deduced from Gno- 
loth, J can ſee no reaſon but that Cromleth may be as truly deduced 
from Camar or Cerem-luach, as is here ſuppoſed : In ſhort, Altars we 


are ſure we had, and if theſe Cromleche be not the Remains of them, 


it will be very difficult, I think, to ſhew any other. | 
NEITHER are certain Places called Cremlyn, perhaps corruptly 


from Cremlwyu (there being no ſtanding Water in thoſe Places by 


which they might be Crem-ly,) to be altogether deſpiſed, and not to 
be taken as ſome collateral Evidences for this Signification of the 


Names of theſe Monuments: For if our Anceſtors on the foremention d 
account called their devoted or ſacrificing Stones and Altars, Crom 


lech, they might very well call their ſacrificing Groves, whereof we are 
aſſured they had a great many, by the Name of Cremluyn: The word 


Crem, a Relick either of Chæræm or Chamar, as I preſume, having by a 


new Propriety of Acceptation, as many tranſplanted words-uſually do, 
aſſumed unto it the Idea and Notion of Sacrifice; it is therefore on 
this account ſomewhat probable that Crymmy, i. e. bowing. and bend- 


— 


*- Levit. xxvii. 28. Numb. xviii. 14. Joh, vi. 18, 
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ing down the Body, a Poſture of Worſhip, might be originally derived, 


and metaphorically uſed from theſe Cromleche, becauſe People gene- 


rally bow d and worſhip d at them; as words expreſſing ſome Actions, 


are not ſeldom form'd and qualify'd from the Names and Characters 


of their Objects and local Circumſtances, of which there are not a 


few Inſtances: And if this be ſo, then the Pretence that is made of 


deriving the word Cromlech from the Britiſh Crom or Crwm, a bending 
crooked Poſture, will be of little Uſe, except in this caſe only, when 


it is metaphorically taken from the Name of fiich Places, and ap. 
plyd to Peoples bowing: and worſhipping at them: And tis obfer- 
vable, that the Stone- Monument, mention d, Levit. xxvi. 1. by the 
Name of TVIVD [IR * which the vulgar Tranſlation calls Lapidem in- 


fignem, is by the Chaldee Paraphraſt called Lapis incurvationis, the 


Stone of bowing or worſhipping, they reading it probably MA tax 
from d Jucurvare, which may ſerve to ſhew, that as Adoration was 
by the Ancients expreſs'd by the word Iucurvativn, or bowing, ſo they 


wanted not their Cromleche, Stones or Altars denominated from the 


Quality of that ſacred Action. 


IT is true, that many Perſons, and thoſe not meanly converſant in 
Antiquities, take Cromlech to be derived from Crom or Crwm, as be- 
rokening properly a creoked-bended'Poſture of theſe Erections: And 


| ſince that is the only Etymology” I ever heard pretended unto, on-a 
 meer-Britiſh account, I ſhall here take leave a little to inſiſt on the 
ſcanning of the Congruity and Coherence, which the Propriety of 


the Terms, Crom and Llech (allowing them to have no relation at all 
to Chærem or Chamar, but to depend on a pure Britiſb Etymon) have 
and bear in juſt Signification, to the Condition and Quality of the 
Thing expreſs d; now, I ſay, it is uſually thought that Cromlech does 
genuinly and fully expreſs the Figure and Poſture of the Stone, or 


Monument, which is ſo called, which indeed may be eaſily ſhew'd, it 


is far from doing. N x 
FOR, if we but conſider the Propriety and common Acceptation 
of the Terms, we will find that rhe Notion: and Idea of the word Crom 
or Crwm, as it is commonly taken, meant and noted in our Britiſh 
Lexicons, has no agreement at all, with the Shape and Figure of any 
of thoſe Stones, as I could obſerve ; for Crom or Crum always denotes 


a Thing bended, curve, and crook ned in its own external Superficies, 


Even Maſchcith, 
and - 
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and is never expreſs d but of one individual Subject. And as in Lines, 
the Curve is ever quite contrary to a Right one, ſo in this caſe in Sur- 
faces, which are but a Complication. of many Lines, the Curve in the 
Conſtitution of it, is oppoſite ro the Plane : And the very ſame No- 
tion, in Subſtance, we may obſerve the Vulgar to have of the word 
Crom or Crum totally anſwering Curve in the compleat Idea of it; as is 
evident not only in the Term it ſelf, for crooked two or more Things, 
is a Contradiction, eſpecially if the Things be Planes, as theſe are, 
and deſtroys the Notion of it; but alſo it is evident in what viſible 
Concrets and Compounds we have of that word, as Gwar-Grwm, Crym- 
man, Crimmog, &c. in every of which we may find it to be a Cyrve and 
bended Poſture, of one individual Subſtance. _ 
NOW Crom being ſuch in the common Acceptation of ir, how can 
it be apply d to both the ere& and incumbent flat Stones of theſe Mo- 
numents, which are never crooked in themſelves, but always of irre- 
gular plane Surfaces? And to ſay that they, one with another, lie in 
an oblique and bended Poſture, mends not the matter ; for, as was 
before obſery'd, every crooked Thing muſt be ſo in it ſelf, and in its 
own Surface; for the Inclinations, oblique Poſitions, and incident Con- 
tacts of diſtin Surfaces, are not properly a bending, but a joining 
and terminating in Angles: And this Notion all People have of it; no 
one ſaying, a crooked Table, a-crooked Cheſt, &c. So that by what 
has been ſaid, it is, I ſuppoſe, ſomewhat manifeſt, that Cromlech can- 
not in any Propriety of ſpeaking be dedue'd from Crwm, as berokening 
any Curve or bended Poſture, which the word Llech rejects as deſtru- 
_ Rive of its Notion and incompatible with it. And therefore the ad- 
junct Crom muſt have ſome other Signification to give an intelligible 
Idea of the Thing meant by the Compoſition, which by the preſent 
Welſh we are not able to account for; unleſs it be taken metapho- 
ically, as was before obſery'd, from Crymmy, i. e. bowing and worſhip- 
ing at ſuch Places; and if that be the reaſon of the Name, then the 
matter falls even with my Argument, and the Concluſion comes to the 
ſame Iſſue, viz. that both our Cromlech here, and that famous Stone- 
Idol, Cromcruach, in Trelaud, deſcribed by Mr. Flaharty, are derived 
from the word Crymmy, to bow and worſhip; and this Crymmy may be 
as fairly deduced from Cherem or Chamar, as from any other Ecymon 
by Propoſition 1. and 4. Which is all I-ſhall urge in this matter. 
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KARNEDDE. 


T HE 8 E are vaſt Quad; or Heaps of Stones, in many Places ex. 


tant in theſe as well as in other parts of England, Scotland, and Ire. 


land, and perhaps in many other Countries of Europe: I have con. 


jectured them to be ſome Remains of moſt antient Patriarchal Practice, 


retain d and put in uſe by our Idolatrous Anceſtors, as a particular 
Mode of Worſhip, exerciſed and chiefly celebrated at ſome great So- 


lemnities, principally of Covenants and Federal Sanctions, both publick 
and private, and ſometimes of ordinary Oblations and Sacrifice; to 


which Opinion there are two Things that give a favourable: Induce. 


ment ; | 


FIRST, The Congruity of Name, and the eaſy and natural Reſolu- 


tion of it, into the Language of thoſe Patriarchs, that is, the Hebrey 
Tongue, in which thoſe primitive Rites and Cuſtoms were at firſt inſti- 


tuted, * {M2 Keren-Nedh, i. e. a coped Heap, being a Hebrew Com- 


pound, expreſſing the Shape and Figure of theſe Narnedde, will ſeem by 
Prop. 2. to have been impoſed by none bur ſuch People as vernacularly 
ufed that Language; and we cannot pretend to entitle the Vernaculur 
ufe of it to our own or any Weſtern Nation; ſince our departure from 


Babel; ſo that on this account it is not unreaſonable to conclude, that 


a moſt antient Practice, as the heaping of Stones on ſome ſolemn Oc- 


caſions certainly was, carrying with it a primitive Name (as one part 


of the Compolition, namely, Keren undoubtedly is) and no other Do- 


meſtick Erymology offering it felf, I ſay it is on this account, not un- 


reaſonable at leaſt, to conclude it to have been a primitive Rite and 


Cuſtom, convey'd and put in uſe here, by our firft Anceſtors; and in 
time brought to be a conſiderable Appurtenance of their religious 
Scheme and Inſtitution. And as to the other part of this Compound 
Name, iz. Nedh, although it muſt be confeſs d, that the particle EA, 
be a very uſual Termination of many Britz/þ words, and conſequently 


may be taken to be no other than fuch in this: Yet finding in this 


Appellation the two Components of the Name, viz. Aeren and Nedh, 


naturally agree to expreſs (in compoſito) the one with the other, both 


— — i. 
ü . 


i. e. Canedh, as 4 Heap, Plal, xxyiti. . ide Buxt, Lexic, p. 453. Schindler, Lexic. 
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as Matter and Figure of the Thing ſignify d; and obſerving alſo, that 


in South Wales they call it not Tarnedd, but Tarn, where the termin. 


tion Edd, is as frequently uſed as in any part of Wales, which we can 
ſcarce believe they would omit in this, if that Sound were no more 


chan a Grammatical Termination : But this being a Compoſition of two 
words, containing two diſtin Ideas, relating to one and the ſame Sub - 


ject, it is not improbable but that ſome Dialects of our Tongue might 
uſe only one of theſe words, curtailing the Compoſition, and calling 
them Harn for Karnedh, as many words are known to have been 
abridg'd and ſhortned, and yet made uſe of to expreſs the full extent of 
their determin'd Meaning. 


SECONDLY, The Similitude and agrecableneſs of Circumſtances, 
which are obſerv d between theſe Monuments, and that of Jacob and La- 


ban in the Land of Haran, deſcribed by Moſes, Gen. xxxi. 46. (as I be- 


fore obſerv d) give a very favourable Countenance ro this Conjecture; 
now to go on with this Inſtance a little further than IT did before, 


the Similitude and Reſemblance between our Xarzedd and Jacob and 


Laban's Heap, called by the one Galeed, by the other Jegar Sahadutha, 
not only in their Make and Erection, but alſo in their attendant 
pillars, are plain and undeniable ; and alſo evident to any one, who 
by comparing that recorded Paſſage, with the Circumſtances of our 


Heaps, and their Pillars ſtanding by them, will obſerve their exact 


Conformity and Reſemblance. 


T HIS paſſage of Jacob and Laban ſeems in the whole Scene of it, 


recited, Gen. xxxi. from ver. 44,—55- to have been ſo great and ſolemn 
2 Tranſaction, conſiſting of ſo many Acts and Ceremonies, viz. Of In- 


vocation; Of ſwearing by the Name of their Fathers; Eating of Bread; 


Watching, and particularly of Sacrifice, which was ever the higheſt and 


moſt eſſential Act of their Religion; that it ſeems very manifeſt, that 
it was no new thing, and at that Time firſt made uſe of, and practiſed 


by thoſe two Parties; but rather an antient Patriarchal Uſage, always 


conſented and referrd unto, and then by theſe Perſons apply d and 
practiſed: For elſe what means the calling of theſe Heaps by theſe 


two Perſons, by two ſeveral Names, importing one and the ſame 


Thing, but that they knew them, and were uſed to call them ſo be- 


fore, in their different Idioms: And indeed the main of the Ceremo- 


nies thereon uſed, viz. Calling upon GOD; Swearing by the Name 


of their Fathers, and eſpecially Sacrifice, do ſeem plainly to intimate, 


| that it was at that Time, No Novel, but an antient Inſtitution and 
"ES = Practice, 
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practice, and being ſo, we as well as they, may be well ſuppoſed 
have carried with us, even unto theſe Countries, ſome Imitations of 
that primitive Pattern, and be thought to have derived our Cuſtom 


of heaping Stones, as well as Facob and Laban did theirs, from one 


and the ſame Original, that is, the Noachidum Statutis, the Patriarchal 


Rubrick. © 


NOW theſe two different Names of theſe Heaps in Regions ſo | | 


near adjoining, as Jacobs and Laban s were, come up ſeaſonably to 
anſwer an Objection, that may ſtart up here, namely, that if it be 


true that theſe Xarnedde and that Heap of Jacob and Labau, did pro- 
ceed from one Origin, viz. the Patriarchal Practice, then how is it, 


they both had not retain'd and made ufe of one and the ſame Name: 
But to this, I ſay, this Inſtance is a plain Anſwer ; for if the two 
next adjoining Countries uſed two different Names to exprefs one and 


the ſame Thing of this Heap, as we find they did, the one calling it 
Galeed, and the other /egar Sahadutha, both Names implying one and 


the ſame Signification, viz. a Heap of Witneſſes : Much more then is 


it allowable, for the more remote and Weſtern Celtæ, our Anceſtours, 


to call it by a third Name, which they had, it ſeems, retain'd of it, 
namely, Aeren Nedh or Karnedd, and which is as expreſſive of the 


Quality of the Thing ſignify d as any other: And indeed by Propoff- 
tion 5. tis the fame thing in effect, among ſynonymous Appellatives, 


to uſe this or that word to expreſs the Thing thereby fignified. For it 


Gal, Iegar and Nedh be Synonyma, or words equally importing one and 


the ſame Thing in that primitive Tongue, namely, a Heap or Cumulus, 


as tis certain they are; then by Propoſition 5. it is no matter which of 
the three was retain d, the Thing was thereby naturally and fully ſig- 
nify d; the difference between our Fereu-Nedh, and their Galced and 


Tegar Sahadutha, being only in point of Circumſtance, We All expreſs 
the Thing, but with the Thing meant, we exprefs the Shape and Fi- 
. gure of it, calling it Aaren- Nedb, a coped Heap, and they the Uſe and 
Practice, calling it Galeed and Iegar Sahadutha, in the Chaldee Tongue, 


i. e. a Heap of Witneſſes, becauſe of the fœderal Uſe and Defignment 


of it. And therefore if theſe two Parties, viz. Jacob and Laban, who 
differ d in the Name, yet we find join d and concurr d in the Perfor- 
mance of the Action, took their different Names to expreſs and be- 
token thoſe fœderal Heaps, why then ſhould we who have a Name of 
equal Antiquity, and equally expreſſive in the primitive Tongue, of 


the quality of thoſe Heaps, and who have alſo a plentiful Number of 
thoſe Heaps and their intendant Pillars, to this day to ſhew; J ſay, 
why ſhould we on ſuch concurring Evidences ſeruple to allow our Aar- 


nedde, 


to 
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rede, and that of Jacob and Laban in Chaldea, to have been of one 
and the fame Extraction, namely, a derivative Rite and Cuſtom con- 
vey d unto us, from the antient Patriarthal Praftice © © 

THAT theſe Monuments ot Stony-Heaps are called XFairns or 
Ferns, without the Addition of Nedh, in Scotland, Ireland, Cornwal, 
and Armorica, T will not deny; but yet whoever conſiders how the 
antient Brztzſh Tongue has been in thoſe Countries, much alter d and 


corrupted, by the Incroachment of and Mixture with other pars, rh Jap: 


thereby perhaps occaſioning that curt pronouncing of the word; and 
alſo will remember that the North- Wales Welſh, which always calls it 
Karnedd, is the pureſt and leaſt tainted with foreign Mixtures of all 
the Britiſh Dialects, will not, I ſuppoſe, be far to ſeek, for a reaſon- 
able Anſwer to this Difficulty ; it being known to be very uſual for 


many words to loſe ſome part of their Sound (of which we have 


many Inſtances) when a foreign Language, tytannically interpoſing, 

changes and mixes Syllables, and by a variety of Cuſtoms, Humour, 

or Fancy, alters Idioms, and contracts and lengthens the variable Te- 
nor of Accents and Pronunciation. | 

ONE thing further deſerves our Notice, as to theſe Xarnedde, 

which is, that they appear to have been originally in their Erection 


and Figure, very round and conical, which manifeſts that what Addi- 


tions of Stones from Time to Time, theſe Xarnedde have had upon 


them, muſt have been on the very tops and ſummity of them, where 
the Stones being ſucceſſively thrown, they muſt have fallen and tum- 
bled down equally on every fide, and ſo mechanically form the Agger, 
Figure, of which Shape our Farnedde generally are. | 

NOW what thofe Additions of Stones on the very tops of them 
(for ſo the Figure of the Heaps ſhews they were) might mean, with- 
out there was, as on that of Jacob and Laban, a Sacrifice in that Place, 


or whole Xarnedd, into a ſomewhat depreſs'd Conical, ot Parabolical 


I think is unaccountable; or ar leaſt very hard to determine. And if 


we ſuppoſe them to be Sepulchral Monuments, and the Stones to have 
been thrown here and there on the ſides of them at all adventures by 
the Paſſers by, then by ſo doing they would not have been round, as 
they are, but rather of an oblate irregular Area, their ſides in one 
place boſſing out, and in another depreſs d and ſunk in, as ſuch an ac- 
cumulating would neceſſarily produce. It is ttue, there have been 
Bones found intermix d with the Stones in ſome of theſe Heaps; and 
Urns and Altars in others, which may prove ſome Argument of their 
having been uſed for Immolations and Sacrifices; but tis certain, the 


holy Text intimates as much, as if the Apoſtatizing Fews (no doubt in 


imitation 
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imirarion of the Zeathens about them) uſed Altars of this form; They 
ſacrificed (ſays the Scripture) Bullocks in Gilgal, yea their Altars are, 


to be performd and e 


_ — — 


C3273) * i. e. like to thoſe Heaps we have in the furrows of the Field, 
Hoſea xii. 11. Judea being a ſtony Country, it ſeems, they gather d 


the Stones into Heaps, as we do, in the Furrows of their Ground: 


And then how near the Figure of thoſe little Heaps, to which the Pro- 


pher reſembles ſome of their Altars, comes to the Shape and Faſhion 


of our Xarnedd, I need not ſtand to urge. 
WHATEVER the firſt inſtituted original Uſes of theſe larger 


Cumuli were, it is more than probable to me, that they came at length 


to be uſed only for Oblation and Sacrifice, and that of the worſt ſort of 


Victims, viz. of Rogues and Profligates ; Qui ſun? in furto, aut latroci. 


io, aut aliqud noxũ comprehenſi, gratiores Diis immortalibus eſſe arbitray- 


tur, ſays Cæſar, i. e. Such as are the greateſt Thieves, Rogues and Vil. 
lains, are ever accounted the moſt acceptable Sacrifice to the immortal Gods, 


NOW that ſuch nefarious Criminals were facrificed, it ſeems, on 
a Karnedd, and not on a Cromlech, where perhaps only the more inno- 


cent Victims were offer d; I take the vulgar Practice, even to this day 


among the Britains, Scots, and Iriſt, of heaping of Stones and raiſing 
little Camuli on the Graves of ſuch Wretches ( which they continue 
re do without knowing why, but that they found it the Cuſtom of 


their Elders) to be no inconſiderable Argument of the probability of 


that Conjecture. Neither can I here avoid the inſtancing the known 
Practice of the Fews, of putting to Death their vileſt Malefactors, 


with ſtoning or throwing and heaping of Stones upon them, command- 


od, Deut. xvii. 5. and practiſed, Joſbua vii. 26. though that way of 
putting People to Death for certain Crimes be, in theſe Texts of 


Moſes, firſt mention d and put in writing; yet we have good grounds 
to preſume that it was the determin d Puniſhment of thoſe very Crimes 


in the Ages before, and that we have to ſuppoſe more particularly, be- 


cauſe of the Moral end and purport of it, viz. the taking away of 


the Evil from among them, as tis there expreſsd ; and conſequently 


that removing and og” + away of the Evil, being by an expreſs Law 

ected, by every one's throwing his Stone on 
the Victim, in token of his Execration of the Fact committed, and for 
a general Expiation of the Guilt thereof, as it is particularly ſpeci- 
fy d in the Law of Moſes, viz. and the Hand, 3. e. the Stone of every 


— — — 
_ 
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one ſhall be upon him, Deut. xvii. 7. On account therefore of this 
particular, it may not be at all improbable that other Nations likewiſe 
did retain that Practice, it being a ſymbolical Expiation founded on 

a Moral Principle, and conſequently a Dictate of Natural Religion, to 
temove the Evil before any Good can be expected; fo chrifily did 
theſe prieſtly Judges, our Druids, convert Legal Puniſhments into Re- 
ligious Expiations and Attonements. - SB wag ood 

HOWEVER, this is certain, that the other day People having 
occaſion to take away ſome Lime-Stones from a Xarnedd, which is in 
plis Newydd Wood, formerly call'd Lluyn Moel in Angleſey, they found 
near the top of it, on one fide, about a Yard deep in the Stones, the 
Bones of three Perſons lying cloſe to one another, not at length in a 
ſtraight but oblique Poſture, ſtraglingly with Heads downwards. They 
ſeem d to be the laſt that were ſſaughter d there, being ſo near the top 


of the Karnedd, and not unlikely at the Romans Invaſion and Con- 
queſt, when People here were driven to their greateſt Expiations 


and Sacrifices: In ſhort, as theſe larger Xarnedd may well ſeem to have 
been the Remains of ſome antient Rite of Worſhip, ſo there wants 


not ground to affirm the leſſer Cumuli to be meerly the Tombs and Se- 


pulchral Monuments of antient Heroes. 
MEINI GWYR 


OUR vaſt Columns and unwrought Pillar-Stones, found erected 
here and there in ſeveral Places, as well of this as other Countries, I 
have alſo conjectured to have been an Appurtcnance or Relick of ſome 
inſtituted Rite or Cuſtom of Mankind's firſt and moſt antient Religion: 


And on that ſuppoſal I have repreſented the primary Uſes of theſe Pit- 


lars, good and laudable, as being (ſome of them) peculiar Appurte- 
nances of inſtituted Religion : And others of them the moſt publick 
and viſible Records of Things, in thoſe firſt inaccurate Times. Of 
theſe latter ſorts are the Pillars of the Sons of Seth which Foſephus 


mentions (Autig. Jud. Lib. 1. Cap. 3.) of the former, thoſe of Jacob 


in Bethel, Gen. xxviii. 18, | 
NOW if this was the Uſe of theſe rude unſhapely Columns and Pil- 


lar-Stones, viz. to have been Symbols of ſpecial Conſecrations, and a 


fort of Temples in thoſe firſt Ages of the World; it is no wonder 


that their Uſe hath been retaind and variouſly apply'd by almoſt all 
Nations of People. They were in ſome Countries, when Idolatry pre- 

vail'd, and Religion grew more gay and pompous, improved and ad- 
5 = _ | vanced 
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e d from their original Rudeneſs into curiouſſy wrought and Po- 


dl. 


. 


liſn d Columns, of ſeveral Names and Orders; and at length into 
ſtately and magnificent Temples: In other Countries they were enor. 
mouſlly raiſed into Pyramids and Obelists; and in ſome Places alſo, as 
particularly in theſe Northern Countries, and in ſome parts of Aſa, 
they retain d for many Ages after, their firſt Natural Form and Coarſe. 
neſs: All this happening, as the Nations who made uſe of them more 
or leſs indulged to Novelties and pompous Appearances, or tenaci- 
coduſly adhered to more antient and primitive Eſtabliſhments, though ne- 
ver ſo rude and barbarous. 

WE have little Reaſon to doubt, that in the firſt Ages of the 
World, the venerable Names and Memory of the moſt Heroick Wor- 
thies and Benefactors of Mankind, were in many Places continued to 


Poſterity in thoſe unhewn, Columns and erected Pillar-Stones, * be. 


fore the more polite. Arts of Sculpture and Imagery had room to be 


entertain d among the more curious ſort of Men. Thus Jacob, a zea- 


lous Preſerver of the Patriarchal Rituals, ſecured the Name and Me- 
mory of his beloved Rachel in an unpoliſhd Pillar-Stone, erected on 
her Sepulchre, Gen. xxxv. 20. And Abſalom in the midſt of his days, 


choſe ſuch another to preſerve and continue his Name and Renown 
to the Generations that were to come, 2 Sam. xviii. 18. And ſuch 


was the Monument of King David, hinted at, As ii. 29. and men- 
tion'd by St. Hierom, in his Epiſtle to Marcella. | 7 
THESE being the two antienteſt Uſes that we read of in Hiſtory 
or any Records, of-theſe erected Pillar- Stones, wiz. either ſet up as 
Local Conſecrations or Symbols of the Schekizah, or Divine Preſence, 
as thoſe. of Bethel were; or elſe as Sepulchral Monuments and Memo- 
rials of Name and Honour, as thoſe of Rachel and Abſalom's were, 


we want not reaſon to conclude them to have been, the Effects of a 


primitive Order and Inſtitution: And therefore by Propoſition 1. and 4. 


we may affirm, that theſe rude Columns and huge- erected Pillar- Stones 


now ſtanding up here and there in theſe Countries, have been antient- 
ly, where many of them are together, Local Conſecrations and Temples, 


and where diſperſedly and ſingly erected, have been Memorials and Se- 


pulchral Monuments. 


——— 
” — — —— N ———— — 
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* Antequem accurate tenerentur Imaginum habitus, Veteres Columnas erigentes, eas colebant 
tanquam Statuas. Clem. Alex. Strom. Lib. 1. 36 
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WE find indeed that GOD himſelf ſometimes commanded the 
Erection of ſuch Pillar-Stones, and that very conſiderable Acts of Re- 
ligion and Worſhip, by GO D's own appointing, were celebrated at 
them, as particularly at Gig al, where GOD commands FJoſchuah to 

take up twelve Stones, a Stone for every Tribe, and to pitch them up 
for a Memorial of their Paſſage over Jordan; and theſe twelve Stones 
(fays the * Text) which they took out of Fordan, did Foſchuah pitch. 
in Gilgal. And as we find that theſe erected Pillar-Stones and Co- 
lumns, in the earlieſt Ages of the World made up their Proſeucha's or 
Oratories; ſo thoſe Places being planted about, and ſurrounded with 
Groves of Oak, compleated with them the Notion of Temples and 
Sanfluartes. This is very evident of thoſe Sanctuaries and Pillar- 
Temples in Syria and Paleſtine, which are commonly deſcribed in the 

Holy Scripture, by Groves and Pillars, as I have before ſhew'd. 

'TIS as evident from the Sacred Scriptures, that theſe Pillar-Ere- 
ctions, when the true Religion began to faulter, became the Idolatrous 
Objects of Divine Worlhip. And hence it is that we find GOD, 
even in the days of Moſes, giving ſtrict Warning to the Fews, that they 
ſhonld not adore thoſe Pillar-Stones, which it ſeems they were then 
wont to do; and that thoſe Pillars were of antient Uſe among them 
Te ſhall make you no Idols (faith GOD) nor graven Image, (which in 
the Original is Even Maſchith, i. e. a Stone of bowing, as I have before 
noted out of the Chaldee Paraphraſt) neither rear you Matzebah, 7. e. 
a ſtanding Pillar, to bow unto them, or worſhip them, (Levit. xxvi. 1.) 
And on the account of the Idolatrous Abuſe of theſe Pillar-Stones and 
of the Groves about them, it may ſeem, it was, that GOD at laſt abſo- 
lutely forbade the Uſe of them. Thou ſhalt not plant a Grove of any Trees 
(ſays GOD) wear unto the Altar of thy GOD which thou ſhalt make 
thee, neither (halt thou ſet up a Pillar which the Lord thy 6 0 
Feen 5 1 „ 

IN all theſe Places, the word Matze bab, a Derivative of Jatzab, to 
ſet up or erect, is to be taken for a rude uneffigiated erected Pillar- 
Stone (no other than juſt ſuch as our Mein; Gwyr are) becauſe the 
Propriety of the Word, and the Circumſtances of the Texts mentio- 
ning them, demonſtrate them to have been of that fort: And indeed, 
the better ſort of Expoſitors take them to be ſuch, tho' our Tranſla- 
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tions, following the Seventy in that particular, generally render them 


Images. 


BU T that theſe rude unwrought Pillar- Stones ſhould be celebrated 
with Divine Worſhip, is a thing very ſtrange to imagine; yet that they 


were ſo honourd and worſhip'd in antient Times, is a Truth paſt all 
diſpute ; and their being worſhip'd is ſome Argument that they were 


originally Sepulchral Monuments and Erections, affected by depraved 


Mankind, partly in imitation of the before- mention d Patriarchal Pra. 
ctice, but moſt chiefly and generally out of an over-weening Deſire of 
immortalizing the otherwiſe periſhing Names and Memory of Men, by 


theſe viſible undecaying Monuments: And this will appear very ac. 
countable from the Reaſons that may be given of the Original of Idol. 
Worſhip, iz. Fs N 


4 


FI RST, The great and famous Heroes and Worthies of thoſe 


Times dying and leaving their mighty Name and Renown recorded 


and tranſmitted to ſucceeding Ages, in theſe laſting Monuments; aq. 


miring Poſterity, out of exceſſive Veneration to their tranſcendent 


Worth and Virtues, became very prone to reckon their departed Souls 


among the Gods, eſteeming them a middle fort of Divine Powers, and 
calling them gallen or Au, viz. Mediators or Agents between the 


Cceleſtial Gods and Mortal Men. 


1 E CON DLT, When theſe Men thus eſteem'd the Souls of thoſe 
deceaſed Heroes as Deities, and accounted them worthy of Divine Ho- 


nours; they thought no fitter Place to afford them this Adoration, 
than at their Sepulchres and Monuments, eſteeming thoſe Places as 


certain fix d and peculiar Reſidences and Habitations of thoſe Deities: 
And theſe Monuments there erected (perhaps called by the Names of 
the Men departed, which by the way may ſomewhat account for our 
Meini Gwyr, i. e. our Men- Pillars) they accounted, Statuas, animatas ſenſu 
& ſpiritu plenas, as Triſmegiſtus calls them, or 'Aydaudla Seis udſeres dvd, 


as Famblichus words it, 2. e. Idols filled with Divine Fellowſhip, and ani- 
mated Statues furniſhed with ſomething within them, that hath Life and 


Perception 


ONt 
came at firſt to have been worſhipd, and to have Divine Honours pay d 
unto them by the Idolatrous Gentiles : And as the Genius of the Na- 
tion or People, which erected theſe, propended and inclined them, ſo 


they, either avoiding Novelty and Innovations, as the Gauliſh Druids 


did, 


e Accounts I conceive theſe erected Statues and Columns 


* « 4 * 
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did, pay d unto them their Adorations in their ghaſtly Natural Forms; 
or elfe as other Nations who affected Novelties did, they inſculp'd on 
them Human Shapes, or other Figures, as they pleas d to fancy, and 
aJorn'd and flouriſhd them, raiſing over them magnificent Structures 
and Temples. LE. 5 
AND this indeed, I find to have been the very Notion which An- 
tiquity had of the Original of Idol-Temples; and which the primitive 
Fathers, taking advantage of, us d to upbraid the ſuperſtitious Gentile: 
with the undeniable Truth of it: Specioſo quidem Nomine (ſays Clem. 
Alex. in protrept.) dn jg dici, fuiſſe autem Sepulchra, i. e. Sepulchra 

ipſa vocata fuiſſe Templa: And Arnobius, contr. Gent. Lib. 6. tells 
them to the like purpoſe, Quid (ſays he) quod multa ex his Templa, 
que Tholis ſunt aureis, & ſublimibus elata faſtigiis, Auftorum Conſcrip- 
tionibus comprobatur contegere cineres atque oſſa, & funftorum eſſe cor- 
porum Sepulturas, i. e. They are called indeed Temples, but they are but 
the Graves of dead Men; and it is evident by antient Writers ( ſaith 
he) that theſe auguſt Temples, however adorn d and venerated, are but 
the Caſes and Conſervatories of dead Mens Bones and Aſhes, over which, 
and for whoſe ſake, they were firſt erected. 


AND truly, as to our erected Monuments and Stone. Pillars, what 


few Inſcriptions have been found upon them, do teſtify them to have 
been the burying Places of noted Perſons, or at leaſt that ſuch whoſe 
Names they bear, have been buryd near, or not far from them: 


And theſe were all of middle or later Times; but of very antient In- 


ſcriptions, ſuch as may be preſum'd to be from the Times of Druidiſm, 


I think, IT may poſitively ſay, there are not any among us: Which if 


ſo, may ſerve for an Argument, that either that antient Sect totally 
abſtaind from the Uſe of Letters, or they took it an unpardonable 
Crime to inſcribe them on holy Things; or elſe they cloſely adhered 


to that antient Law, Not to ſtrike a Tool upon their ſacred Things; 
which, I think, was never obſerv'd to have been done: Thoſe Monu- 


ments, what now remain of them, are exactly after the Pattern com- 
manded by Moſes, as you may fee, Foſh. viii. 31. viz. Monuments of 


whole Stones, over which no Man hath lifted up any Tron, being indeed 


of the rudeſt Natural lumps and flivers of Stone, whether they be 
ſtanding Pillars, or erected Altars or Cromleche. Neither can I fee any 
reaſon, but that what Names and Characters many of theſe Pillar- 


Stones now ſhew upon them, might have been hammer d there many 


Ages after their Erection, as People took fancy to be interrd near 
them: And the very little Art that is generally to be obſerv'd in their 
way of cutting their Letters, and the uſual diſproportionate large- 
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nefs of thoſe Letters they have, may be thought to cauſe them to 
write at length, fometimes upwards, ſometimes downwards, upon 


| theſe Stones, in their erect and ſtanding Poſture ; I except always ſuch 


Stones as are cut and model d, Croſſes, Beacons, and the like, which 
are known, in compariſon of the others, to be of late ereting. 


NOW that theſe Stone- Monuments already mention d, whoſe Re. 


mains are ſtill among us, made up a conſiderable part of our antient 


Conſecrations, and were indeed our Proſeache. and Temples; the Evi. 


dence of my fourth Propoſſtion may be good Warrant to affirm ; for 
when ſacred Records do aſſure us that one Branch of Mankind's Na- 
tional Diviſions, in the re-peopling of the World, . uſed ſuch. open 


Places for the exerciſe of tlieir ſacred Performances, namely, the an. 


tient Hebrews; and when thoſe very Records. deſcribe and diſtinguith 
thoſe Places unto us, by thoſe folemn Erections of Heaps, Pillars, 
and Altars, and particularly that thoſe three famous ones of Miſpeh, 


Bethel and Gilgal; were no other than Stone- Monuments, it is there- 


fore but juſt co conclude, that other Nations, particularly our own, 


uſed and practiſed alſo the like Cuſtoms, of forming and making uy 


their Places of Worſhip with ſuch Erections and Monuments; and that 


in a more particular manner we may reaſonably infer, becauſe the for. 
mer (I mean thoſe which are intimated to us in Scripture) were Effects 
of moſt antient primitive Order and Inſtitution; and that of the latter, 
there are ſo many Remains, exactly parallelling the Circumſtances of 


rhe other, to this day viſible in many Places, as well of theſe Coun— 


tries as of all Europe, that we cannot chuſe than aſcribe them-to-one 


and the ſame Origin and Inſtitution. 


IE Us it ſeems to me, that GOD in thoſe antient Times, before 


he determin d his Schekinah and Divine Preſence unto the-Moſaick Ta- 


bernacles and the Fewiſh Temple, had his ſacred Places in ſeveral parts 


of theſe Countries, where devout. Men preſented themſelves before 


him: And feldom any of thefe occur in Scripture, without the men- 
tion of ſome Stones erected in fuch Places: And ſome Places have 


their Names and Characters from thoſe very Erections; as at Bethel, 
where we have a ſort of a Conſecrating Formula; and this Stone (faith 


Faces) which T have ſet up for a Pillar, ſhall be GO D's Houle, and 


he called the Name of the place Bethel, i. e. GOD's Houſe, Gen. 
xxviii. 19. and where alſo we have ſome part of the antient Rites and 


Ceremonies celebrated on thoſe Stones, ſet forth and-typify'd unto us, 

in Jacob's Action of pouring Wine and Oil on the Stone-Pillar at Be- 
thel, Gen, xxv. 14. And I have heard of ſome Stones, obſeryed by 
the learned Mr. Edward Lhwyd of Oxford, in ſome part of Wales, which 


had 


— 
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had a little Cavity at top, and a Grove or Channel running down the 


ſide of them, as if thoſe antient Libamina were alſo retain d and made 


uſe of, among our Britiſh Anceſtors. . And indeed we need not much 
wonder that devout Men in the Patriarehal Age, and others in Imi- 
tation of them, pay d that Veneration to, and placed ſuch ſacredneſs 
on, the religious Uſe of theſe Erections, when we conſider, beſides 
- what other Warrant theſe might have had for it, that it is plain in the 
Scriptures, that GO D continued to appear to Men, in no one thing, 
longer and frequenter, than in the Form of a Pillar, Exod. xiii. 21, 
22. I forbear to bring the adorable Humanity of Jeſus Chriſt into 
the Compariſon, as an Exception in this Caſe, for it is above it; the 
Body of Chriſt being hypoſtatically united to the Godhead, which 
the cloudy. Pillar was not, though the Divine Preſence for ſome Time 
manifeſted it ſelf in it: Such Erections ſeem to have had ſome my- 


ſterious-Reaſon for them, now unknown, which induced the Uſage of 


— 


them. 
THESE moſt antient Pillar-Temples, if T may ſo call them, and 
Places of Adoration, had alſo Groves of Oak generally planted abour 
them; from which Groves, the very Places of Worſhip ſurrounded by 
them, were ſometimes named and character d, as ' Alloun Moreh, 2 Al- 
loun Matzab, 3 Alloun Baccuth, i. e. The Grove of Moreh; The Grove of 
the Pillar; and, The Grove of Weeping. And hence J have conjectur d 
our Anceſtors alſo, retaining ſome part. of that primitive ſound, A- 
lun, to have called their ſacred Places (always ſurrounded with theſe 
Groves) Llwyn or Llan, and our Chriſtian Churches have been ge- 


mY 


nerally built at, or near thoſe antient Sanctuaries, as appears by their 


having. to this day (many of them) ſome. Remains and Monuments 


of antient Worſhip ſtanding.near them: And probably, Peoples Minds 
were ſooner drawn to make their firſt Chriſtian Meetings at their an- 
tiently accuſtom'd Places of aſſembling. I ſay, our Chriſtian Churches 
do ſeem on this account to have taken their. Name, Llan, from that 
of Lluyn, with the. Addition of ſome Chriſtian Name, that had been 
ſignaliz'd- in that Place, inſtead of their former heatheniſh. Characters 
and Terminations: And indeed, by a little weighing of this Matter, 
we may find, that although the words, Llan, Sanctus, Holy, do now 
wholly and only betoken Divine and Sacred, yet tis ſure that the 
| Ideas repreſented by theſe words in antient Times intimated no more 


_ * * * \ . 


* Significat autem Columna, Dei non poſſe effingi imaginem, Clem, Alex, Strom, Lib. 1. 
| Gen, xii. 6, * Judg. ix. 6. 3 Gen, XXX), 8, | | | | 
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than Encloſing, 2 Eſtabliſhing, and 3 Planting (all theſe being Notions 


relating to theſe ſuperannuated Groves, as Id- lan, Corphlan, Perllay, 
Gwinllan, and in Iriſh, Druizlan, for a Sanctuary, explain the firſt, 
and the common Notion of Sancio to this day, is to confirm and eſta- 
bliſh; and Holy, in the old Saxon, ſeems to betoken originally no 
more than Holt or Grove) until every one of theſe words, in Courſe 
of Time, came to be Metaphorically uſed, to expreſs not the Nature 
of the Things formerly meant by ſuch words, but the Action therein 
perform d, which was Divine and Sacred, as they are now taken. 
LASTLY, The Congruity of the Uſe and Application of our 


antient ſacred Places with that of the Fewiſh Proſeuchz and Sanctuaries, 


is no mean Argument of their being both derived from one Pattern, 


vi. the moſt antient Patriarchal Practice. Thoſe ſet Places in Judea 
and Syria, we are warrantably aſſured, were their great Forums, i. e. 
their Places of Judicature, as well as their Fanums, places of Religion 


and Worſhip; for we read, that all 7ſrae/ were often called to Con- 
vene at Miſpeb; and in like manner at Bethel and Gilgal they had 
frequent Conventions: Nay, we read that Samuel went from Vear to 
Year in Circuit, to Bethel and Gilgal, and Miſpeh, and judged 7/rae! 


in all thoſe Places, 1 Sam. vii. 16. How agrecably therefore is this 


with what Fulius Ceſar affirms of our Druidical Temple in Gallia 
Ii certo Anni tempore (ſaith Cæſar) confidunt in loco Conſecrato ; huc on- 
nes undique qui Controverſias habent, conveniunt ; eorumque judiciis decre- 


 tiſque parent, i. e. They meet together, viz. the Druidiſh Prieſts, in a 
certain conſecrated Place every Tear, and judge all the People. 


THESE Places in Fewry, though when the Temple was built, 
they loft that Prerogative, yet we are told were continued by the Fews, 
as peculiar Places of Prayers and publick Aſſemblies, on occaſion, 
even to the Time of our bleſſed Saviour: And how exactly ſome of 
them reſembled our mention d Cirque or Theatre at Bryngwyn, III 
leave it to any one to judge, who will but conſider and compare what 
J have ſaid of that, with the Deſcription which || Epiphanius, who 


was born and lived in thoſe Countries, gives in the Tract he has 


againſt the Meſſalian Hereticks, of one of thoſe ſacred Places: Et 


—_— 


1 Liwyn-Llan, 1 Sancio, Sanctus, 3 Holt, Holy, 


Nis remarkable, that ages in the Saxon is a Name or Word that extreſſes both Growe and Tem- 
ple. See Dr. Hiczs, Gram. Anglo Sax, p. 5. | EN; 85 
ft Videſis Medum in Joſh. xxvi. | 
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Sicimis ( ſaith he) gue hodie ne dicitur, Proſeuchx locus, extra 
urbem, Theatro ſimilis, ſecundo ab urbe lapide poſitus, quem ita aperto 
elo & ared ſubdiali extruxerunt Samarite, po in omnibus imita- 
tores : We have at Sichem, ſays Epiphanius, an antient Proſeucha in the 
open Air, raiſed up like a Cirque or Theatre by the Samaritans, in imi- 
tation of the Jews: Now whether this be any Remains of the antient 
Sanctuary at Sichem, mention d, Foſhua xxiv. 26. I leave to be conſi - 
der d. | | | EY 


Objection * 


IHE Second Objection is, That the proofs which are offerd for the 
| Druids chief Reſidence, and Metropolitical preſiding in the Iſle of 


Mona, eſpecially ſuch as are drawn from the Monuments and Re- 
mains of Druidiſm there, are not abſolutely concluſive to that Place; 


and that other Places of the Britiſb Territories, by that Argument, are 


more juſtly entitled to it; and alſo that it does not hiſtorically appear, 


that theſe Men did preſide and govern here in the Affairs of Religion, 
over the whole Iſle of Great-Britain, as aſlerted. | 
_FHIS is an Objection thoſe Particulars I aſſerted are liable un- 

to; and therefore to remove what I.can of the Force and Charge of 
it, I ſhall be obliged, as in the laſt, to eſtabliſh a few preliminary 
Propoſitions, by the Strength and Evidence whereof, I ſhall be better 
able to ſet Things in their true Light, and more eaſily and intelligibly 


unfold the Grounds and Reaſons of what was aſſerted in that Particu- 


lar: And therefore IJ propound, that 


Prop. 6. 5 


T IS an allow'd Maxim in Hiſtory, that general Characters and 
Intimations, of Actions or Perſons, are ſometimes pregnant and pro- 
ductive of equipollent ſpecifical Determinations. Thus Platina ſaying 

that the Pope, and Sueronius affirming that an Emperour, made at 
| Times the chiefeſt Figure in Rome, is equal as if theſe Authors had ex- 

_ preſly ſaid, that Rome was once the Emperours, and once the Popes 
City. Re | 


Prop. 
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Prop. 7. 


IN concatenared and neceſſarily depending Actions, ſuch are 


Schemes of religious Polities and the like, that the Poſition of ſome 
neceſſary Particulars, in a Place or Society of People, neceſſarily infers 
the Exiſtence of the whole; as ſome particular neceſſary Epiſcopal 


Actions in ſome Cities in the Apoſtles Time and immediately after, are 


good Evidences of Epiſcopacy s being planted there, at thoſe Times. 


Prop. 8. 


THAT the Evidence of Tradition, where there is no Sufpicion of 
Fraud or foul Play in the firſt ſetting on, is always very conſidera. 


ble: And when tis back d with unexceptionable Records and Authori- 
ties, tis ſtill the greater: But when confirm d alſo with the concurrent 


Teſtimonies of antient Names and Monuments, it is the greateſt of 


Moral Certainties: Thus when Tradition tells us, that ſuch a Town in 
Britain or Gallia was a Legionary Station, we give it ſome Credit; 
when good Authors atteſt the ſame to us, we believe it; and when 


Coins and Altars, and other Remains of Antiquity confirm the ſame 


we then have undeniable Certainty and Aſſurance of it. 


Prop. 9. 


TM AT among the ſeparate .and different States and Conditions of 
People, in any Polity, ſuch are the Governours and the Governed, tis 
not always a true and juſt Conſequence, when the Qualities, eſpecial- 


ly the Moral and Intellectual ones, of the one Party, are infer d and 
concluded from thoſe of the other; it being evident that the groſs Stu- 
pidity and Barbarouſneſs of ſome Nations and Societies of People, are 
owing principally to the Skill, Craft, and more extraordinary Subtilty 
and Knowledge of their Guides and Governours; their Ends and Inte- 


reſts in thoſe Matters, being on quite different Bottoms. . 


Prop. 
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Prop. 10. 


THAT the principal and moſt important Characters in the Re- 
ports of conſiderable Actions, are ſtrictly to be obſerv'd, and there- 
fore juſtly to be expected, in good Hiſtorians; and where thoſe Cha- 
racters are wanting in ſuch Authors, the Negation and Abſence of 
ſuch Particulars, in ſuch Places, where they ſhould have been men- 
tion d, is as juſtly concluded: Thus the Hiſtorians of Europe at this 
day, not mentioning a word of the Turts or of their Religion in any 
of our Chriſtian States and Kingdoms, but in thoſe of 7arky and their 
other Conqueſts, will be one day a very good Argument, that thoſe 
Turks really were not, where they were not mention d; and that their 
Reſidence was where their Appearance was mention d to be, that is, 
only in the Turkiſh Dominions. =” 


THESE being Axioms of allowable Credit in the Affairs of Hi- 
ſtory, we may the more firmly depend upon their Light and Autho- 


| rity, and apply their Evidence as Occaſions offer, to clear ſome 


' Difficulties that will occur in this Point of Hiſtory we are upon, 
which tho I confeſs it to be of no great Moment, whether they re- 
ſided here or no, yet as it adds ſomething to the Character of the 
Place TI am accounting for, and that as trivial Matters as it, have been 
warmly conteſted, when the Truth of Hiſtory comes to be concern'd 
in it, eſpecially ſince the greateſt of Roman Authors have not diſ- 
dain d to enlarge on the Subject, ſo I take it no unbecoming Endea- 
your to make good the reaſonableneſs of the Conjectures I have ad- 
vanced upon the before-mention'd Authorities, in relation to this Mat- 
ter, by all the fair ways I can, which as a Reply to ſuch as may in- 
cline to inſiſt on the Streſs of this Objection, I fhall attempt to do, 
by ſuggeſting in defence of the Opinion, theſe following Conſidera- 


os” 


FIRST, Let it be conſider d, that by Reſidence and Metropolitical, 
in this Aſſertion, is meant no more than that the grand Society and 
| Whole Order of theſe Druids, i. e. their Phyftologers, Prieſts, and Lau- 
yers had their firſt Admiſſions, initiated and proſecuted their Studies, 
underwent their Functions, and made the chiefeſt of their Abode and 
Living in this particular Place; not that it ſhould be conceived tliat 
there was a Metropolis here, whit 00 a ſtanding Authority ne Jug 
H h diction 
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diction over the other parts of Britain: It is only meant, that where. 


ſoever the whole Order of this Religious Se reſided, there was ſu- 
pream Authority in Matters relating to Religion and Diſcipline ; that 
Authority reſulting from Function and Office, by way of perſona] 
Prerogative, and not of local Privilege and Pre-eminence. This plain 
Deſcription of Druidical Authority, the Character given them by Anti- 
quity is a full Juſtification of; ſo alſo that their Reſidence was a fort 


of Conventual Aſſociation, or Abiding together in one Place, is diſco. 


verable from the quality of their Learning and Diſcipline, being all by 


Oral Traduction, or communicating of Notions by word of Mouth 
from one Perſon to another, ever abſtaining both in their Teaching and 


Learning from the Uſe of Books and Letters: Which way of Diſci- 
pline, atteſted to our hands by good Authorities, neceſſarily requird, 
and as neceſſarily concludes the living and aſſociating together of theſe 


Mien for the molt part in one Place, by Propoſition 6. 


SECONDLY, I offer it to be conſiderd, that if the Druidical 
Hierarchy was Metropolitical in Gallia, as by Propoſition 6. if we be- 


lieve Czſar, who plainly affirms it (his præeſt Unus) we cannot at all 
deny; then it will follow, that when theſe unexceptionable Authors, 
ij. e. Ceſar and Tacitus affirm, as they do, the Same Religion and the 


Same Diſcipline as were in Gallia, to have been in Britain alſo, from 


whence at firſt they had them, it follows, I ſay, that that Hierarchy in 


Britain was alſo Metropolitical, and that the Affairs of Druidiſm, in 


the full extent of ir, were ſway d here, as well as there, by one ſu- 
pream Head and Governour: And it will alſo appear by Propoſition 7. 
that what is concluſive ro Gallia, from what Cæſar affirms of the Head- 


Druid and his conſecrated Seat or Station there, (Carnutum Regio) 


the ſame is applicable in Britain to ſuch Place or Perſons as ſeem moſt 


juſtly entitled to the ſame Qualification and Character; Identity of 


Rules and Diſcipline ever ſuppoſing a Conformity of Rites and Ce- 
temonies in Places remote and diſtant ; and therefore it is bur juſt to 


conclude, if the People in the many Cities of Gallia, and the ſeveral 
Governments thereof, reſorted to that one Place, as Cæſar aſſures us 
they did, and there ſubmitted to the Druids Decrees and Judgments, that 


the People in the ſeveral States and Principalities of Britain alſo might 


do the like, nay tis next to evident that they did ſo; for that Cæ- 


far expreſly ſays, as I intimated before, that the Gauliſb Diſcipline came 
from Britain, adding, that it was taught in Britain in greater Purity 


and Perfection, which is an Argument of no ſmall weight, that what 


was done in Gallia, in obſervance of that Diſcipline, was more 227 | 
| 5 | rately 
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| rarely and ſtrictly perform'd by the different Intereſts and Govern. 


ments within the Iſle of Britain, and conſequently that their Diſcipline 
was here Metropolitical, in the ſenſe I have explain d it. 


THIR DLV It is to be conſider d alſo, that ſince Cæſar giving a 


Character of the Druidiſh Diſcipline in Gallia, doth plainly intimate, 


that the Same ſort of Diſcipline was in Britain; and ſince alſo Corne- 


lius Tacitus, ſome Time after Cæſar, does as plainly affirm that the 


Britains us'd the Same religious Rites and Superſtitions, as the Gauls 


did, we may thence have good warrant to conclude, that as in Gallin 
ſo in Britain (for to ſuppoſe one over Gallia and Britain is, on many 
reaſons that I need not mention, moſt improbable) they had one Head 


Druid, (Qui ſummam inter eos habuit auctoritatem) as Ceſar accounts 


of their Chief one, in Ga//za, who had ſupream Authority among 


them; and one Place, Mi certo Anni tempore confidebant in Loco con- 


ſecrato, as Ceſar delivers it, where at a certain Seaſon of the Year, 
the Druidiſh Prieſts came from all the Cities and Places, where they 
had their diſpers'd Stations and Imployments, reſorted and attended 
their Chief and Primate in his ſupream Conſiſtory, hi omnes undigue 
qui Controverfias habuere, convenerunt, eorumque Fudiciis Decretiſque pa- 

ruerunt, Ceſar adds, viz. where all Perſons, from all Parts of the 
Country, who had any Suits or Conteſts in Law, made their Appea- 
rance, and were finally determin d by their Decrees and Judgments : 


Et ubi magnus Adoteſcentam Numerus Diſcipline cauſa concurrebat, & 


eorum nonnulli Annos vicenos in Diſciplind permanſerunt, ſaith he, viz. 
where great Numbers of Youths reſorted to be train d up in the Druidi/h 


Learning, continuing their Colloquial Studies ſometimes Twenty Years 


together in that Place; while many of them (no doubt) were diſ- 


patch d abroad to the ſeveral Provinces and Cities, to officiate in the 
Affairs of Religion and Judicature: All this we muſt preſume to be 
true, of the Iſle of Great-Britain, as well as of Gallia, elſe we will 


fall unavoidably on this Dilemma; that is, either we muſt deny the 


plain Teſtimonies of both Cæſar and Tacitus, againſt the ſixth Propoſi- 
tion, the former aſſerting the whole Diſcipline of the Gauliſh Druids to 


have come from Britain, and therefore proves it to be there; and 


the latter as plainly ſaying, that it was there, by his ſaying that the 


Britains Rites and Ceremonies of Religion were the ſame with thoſe 
of the Gauls; or elſe we muſt allow but one Head: Druid over Gallia 
and Britain, making of both but one Hterarchy, and conſequently 
that the Brifains were oblig d from all Parts to reſort to the middle of 
Gallia for redreſs of Juſtice, again all Probability. And though ir 
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be true that ſome of the Gauliſh Druids did come over Seas to Britaiy, 
for more exact Knowledge in the Druidical Diſcipline, yet that rather 
proves, that the whole Diſcipline, viz. a ſupream Authority, inferiour 
Orders, and a fix d Seat and Reſidence was in Britain it ſelf, indepen. 


dent upon any other Place; and therefore having all that at home, 


they can be ſuppos d to lie under no Engagements to make their re- 
courſe to ſuch remote and foreign Juriſdictions. S 


FOURTHLY, I offer it alſo to be conſider d, that ſince it is now 
ſomewhat apparent, that Great-Britain hath had its own Academy of 


Druids, and that ſome of the Gauls, in Czſars Time, frequented it, 
as a Place of more regular Diſcipline, than that they had at home, 


whether there may not be ſome Evidences, or (what will amount to 
ſuch, collected from Tradition) ſpecial Circumſtances of Fact, Names 
of Places, Agreeableneſs of Habitation, and peculiar Monuments and 


Remains of Antiquity, which may bid fair to point out the very Place 


unto us, though no Authentick Records do poſitively affirm it. And 
if that be granted, whether alſo the Proofs I have offer d for the Iſſe 
of Angleſey, which were Agreeableneſs of Seat, Tradition, ſpecial 


_ Circumſtances of Fact, and antient e wh Names and Monu- 
0 


ments, may nor deſerve ſome weight to be allow'd them, till either 
better Proofs are produced for another Place, or it be made appear to 
be utterly impoſſible to aſſign any that may afford a reaſonable Satis- 
faction; and therefore J ſhall now, under this Conſideration, beg leave 
a little further to enlarge upon the Particulars following. 
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FIRST. Apreeableneſs of Seat and Commo- 
olouſneſs of Situation. 


S to what hath been ſaid in the former ESSAY of the 
WAVE Agreeableneſs of Seat and Fitneſs of Habitation, for theſe 
Druide, in the Iſle of Mona, above any other Place of the 
* Britiſh Territories, was only made uſe of there, in reference 
to their Choice of ſuch a Place, for to ſettle in their then new-form'd 
Inſtitution and Eſtabliſhment. Yer it may not be unuſefully aſſum d 
too, as an Argument, à priori, viz. that on thoſe mention d Advan- 
tages, they did actually chuſe ſuch a Place, for their 4bode and Co- 
habitation; ſince by that way of arguing, which is not to be neg- 
lected when it falls in with other Evidences, we can have this to ſay, 
that what before and above other Places ſeems moſt likely ro have 
determin d their Choice, to fix and ſettle in it, their principal Seat 
and Reſidence, may be well preſum d to have done ſo: And beſides, 
upon a full View and Conſideration of thoſe Advantages we may 
have further to urge, namely, how convenient, nay, how neceſſary it 
was for thoſe Societies of People who were to give ſtrict unbyaſs d 
Judgments in all Countries, to have a Place ſeparate and remov d from 
all, and dependent on none, as this Iſland was; and when we obſerve 
that few or no other Places in all Britain, were ſo agreeably and 
advantageouſly ſituated, for all thoſe Ends and Purpoſes, as I have 
endeavour d to make appear this Iſle of Mona to have been, we will 
perhaps be on thoſe grounds alone, were there no other thing to be 
ſaid in the Matter, not very unwilling to allow the determin d Seat 
and Reſidence of theſe antient Druids to have been, in no other Place 
of Britain, but in the Iſle of Angleſey, and its dependent Territories, 
including the Iſle of Man and other adjacent Iſlands. 1 
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when its Conveyance down is free from all Suſpicion of Fraud and 
Falſnood; and laſtly, uninterrupted: And in this Caſe, the Tradition 
I urge, may be obſerv' d to carry with it all theſe Notes. For, for the 


Firſt, viz. Notoriety of Fact, what more notable and memorable than 


what Religion and Solemnity imprint in the Minds of Men? And 
ſuch, no doubt, was the Notion of this Iſland's being the chief Seat 
and Seminary of this Religious Fraternity : Secondly, There could be 


no Fraud or Falſity in the handing down of this Relation, becauſe 


own'd by all the neighbouring Countries to be true, who if that Re- 


lation had not brought its Aſſurance and Credibility with it in all 
Ages, would be inclinable enough (we may be ſure) to oppoſe and 
gainſay, and in caſe it added to the Place any Repure and Value, to 
detract and invidiate : And, Thirdly, An Interruption in the Convey- 


ance of that Account or Tradition cannot be alledg'd, becauſe it was 
convey'd down and continud to us, in the. ſucceſſive Generations of 


one and the ſame People, from that Time to this Day. 


NOW it being ſo, that all aſſertory Traditions being but con 


tinu d Affirmations of ſome formerly well-known, evident, and noto- 
rious Matter of Fact, and conſequently if the Continuation of this 
Tradition of the Iſle of Mona's being the prime Seat of the Druids, 


be not, or was not ſo much as ſuſpected to have been, unſincere and 
corrupted, there can appear, I think, no reaſonable grounds to re- 


ject or deny what is aſſerted by it. We cannot but expect that 


an eminent Overture and Tranſaction of a Place, ſuch as being the 


prime Seat and Reſidence of ſo noted a Society of Men, as that of 
theſe Religious Druids at that Time certainly was, muſt have been 
talk d of and remember d for many Ages after the Diſſolution of their 
Society: And though the intermediate Times and Perſons through 


which this Tradition made its Conveyance to our hands, were confeſ- 
ſedly very groſs, and barbarouſly ignorant, and alſo productive of 


monſtrous Fictions; yet this Matter handed down by them, being very 
brief and important, and having alſo crept perhaps into _ vulgar 
| Character 


NS They are ever accounted of prevailing Weight, when the 
e 
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Character of the Place, (for tis probable enough that Antiquity meant 
more by that ſaying, Mon Mam Gymru, than is uſually taken) they 
cannot be ſupposd to have quite forgotten it. 

BUT ſince they forgot it not, neither in Scotland nor amon 
us, as I have made appear in that part of the Proof I have before 
offer d; and in Scotland they pretend to antient Annals, at leaſt to 

ungainſay d Tradition for it: Why then ſhould we ſcruple to yield 
ſome Credit to Antiquity, in what is very plain and intelligible, 
and wherein there appears no aſſignable Cauſe or Reaſon, that Tra- 
dition ſhould impoſe and deceive us, in the Accounts of. this Parti- 
cular > Indeed, Fame is ſometimes very profuſe in her Rodomontades, 

and laviſh in her Fictions, as to Things and Places, namely, when 
Intereſt, Humour, or ſome vulgar Vanities wrap and ſophiſticate her 
Informations; but when a general Conſent, ſeconded by Circumſtan- 
tial Evidences and Probabilities of the Thing, uſhers the Report, we 


muſt ſurely be very Sceptical, to miſtruſt her Accounts and reject her 
Intimations. e 0 ze d 
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THIRDLY, Autorities and Special Circum 
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are indeed wholly deſtitute of any expreſs poſitive Eyi. 
Vs dence from any Authentick Writer to confirm this Conje. 

N 4 cture, about the Iſle of Angleſe/s being the chief Seat and 
Academy of the Britiſh Druids : Yet by Propoſition 6. from 
ſome ſpecial Circumſtances of Fact, obſerv'd in Cornelius Tacitus's Rela. 
tion of the Conqueſt of the Iſle of Mona, we may be enabled to draw 
ſome Conſequences, which duly weighd, may give Strength to char 
Conjecture, at leaſt in Concurrence with other Arguments. 


ALT HO it be true, that Tacitus was never himſelf in Britain to 


be an Eye -Witneſs of the Roman Actions perform d here, yet we may 


well preſume he had his Information from thoſe that had been, who 


could give him as compleat and punctual Accounts, of the moſt mate- 


rial and conſiderable Turns of Action, as if he had been himſelf upon 
the Place. And we have no room to doubt the Characters he gives of 


Places, Things and Perſons, where he touches on them, but that they 
are the juſt, compleat and well-· proportion d Images of thoſe Truths of 


Fact, which the keeneſt Eye · witneſſing Judgments of eminent Friends, 
in their ſeveral Poſts, had carefully cull d out, and repreſented to him; 


and therefore we may, I think, not unjuſtly conclude by Propoſition 10. 


theſe two Conſequences from that Author. 


FIRST, Since this exact Author mentions not in any part of Bri- 
tain ſo much as the Name of a Druid, but only in the Ifle of Mona, 
that it is hugely probable that there was no Appearance of ſuch a re- 
markable Place of Druidical Reſidence to be taken Notice of, in any 


of the conquer d Provinces of Britain, but what he obſerv'd and cha- 


racter d of this Place. 


SECOND LT, When he mentions in this Iſle of Mona, ſuch ama- 


Zing Appearances of this ſort of Men, ſo many Parts and Appurtenances 


of their Worſhip: Such a deal of their Ceremonies and Incantations: 


Such Spectacles of horrid Sacrifices : Such Rites of Aruſpicy and Divi- 


nation; all theſe being confeſs'd Particulars of their Religion and Wor- 


ſhip; and ſets forth the whole Action, rather as a grand religious Ce- 
„„ ; remony 
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remony than a Battle; I ſay, all this being eonſid 
tion 6. and 7. an Intimation equivalent wich his exprefs ſaying in other 
Terms, that the Ile of Mona was rhe capital Seat or Head-Quarters of 
theſe religious Draidi. ee 4 | 


FOR tis all one to expreſs a Thing by an Enumeration of its Parts 


in a ſeparate disjunctive Order, as by putting up the Parts into one 


Idea, and fo call the Thing, by one general word importing che whole; 
borh which ways are naturally expreſſive of the Thing intended: And 
here indeed we Have this other Reaſon to add ro the Confirmation of this 
Particular; namely, if Corn. Tacitus did not by that Paſſage of his, intend 
to give us an Intimation of this Iſland's being ſuch a Place, we muſt ei. 
ther conceive, that the Pruids and their chief Seat and Reſidence, made 
no conſiderable Figure in his Eye, and ſo the mention of them might be 
well omitted; or if they did, we muſt think that he kept not up to the 

Laws of Hiſtory, to omit their Character, upon the mention of any 
Cireumſtance relating to them: But neither of theſe can be preſum d to 
be true; that Author being by approvd Conſent, allow d to have been 
an exact accompliſh'd Hiſtorian: And indeed theſe Druids, where they 
were really found, to refide in any conſiderable Numbers, were ſoon 


took notice of, and had a very ſuitable becoming Character given them 


by him, in his way of writing, who if they had been found, as they 
were in the Tfle of Mona, in any other Places of Britain, we may pre- 


ſume would have met in him, with a mention ſuitable to their Appea- 


rance in ſach Places. . 1 5 

BUT ſince we find no ſuch Character, no mention of ſuch a Place, 
or of what may be preſum d to have been ſuch, by this Author, in any 
part of Britain, but only in the Iſle of Mona; and there too, he is no 
Niggard, conſidering his Style, in the deſeription of their Perſons, 
Array and Carriage, of their Ceremonies and Imprecations, of their 


Groves, Altars, and inhuman Sacrifices and Barbatities, and is indeed 


wanting in Nothing, bur in telling us in downright Terms, that it was 


the Druids chief Seat and Reſidence, at leaſt at that Time; I ſay, con- 
ſidering all this, I could no leſs than conclude this Iſland to have been 


that Place of Reſidence, eſpecially ſince in many parts of it, not a few 
antient Names and Monuments, and other Circumſtances may afford 
ſufficient gtounds, to any who are unprejudiced, to reſt in that Conclu- 
ſion. | 


chief Conduct of Affairs lay then in their Hands, yet it does not follow 
that it was always their chief Manſion and peculiar Place of gs” 5 
| | I 1 for 


od, it isby Propo- 


AND if it be yet farther objected, that tho' it be granted that this 
Iſle of Mona was then found full of Druids, and that it be true that the 
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for being an Iſland, and a Place of Retreat and Safety, theſe prieftly 


Druids might be ſuppos d to fly into it, from the reach of the Rowg, 
Storm, and endeavour to take ſhelter in it, to avoid Death and Slavery: 


To this it may be reply d, that it was very unlikely they ſhould be here, 


only on that account; for if only Fear and regard of Safety made this 


ſuperſtitious Herd, at that Time flock to this Iſland, it does bewray a 
greater Ignorance in that ſort of Men, than can be well ſuppos d they 
could be guilty of, viz. to fly for Shelter and Refuge unto an untenable 


Place, where they might be ſure to be catch d as in a Pound, on the 
firſt Attack of the Enemy; when as they had much better have kept 
themſelves in the Mountains, or fly to the North of Scotland or Ireland, 


where they might be only ſafe, and out of danger. 


AND above all, a Conſideration of the many antient Names and ; 
Monuments of Druidiſm, to this day extant in many places of this Iſland, 


will make it appear that they had a more fix'd Abode, and a longer Eſta- 
bliſhment of their Society and Order in this Country, than what will 
conſiſt with but a bare Appearance of them here, for their Defence and 
Safeguard, and that in a tranſient Flight and Hurry. And if it be fur. 


ther urg'd, that thoſe Names and Monuments, granting them ro haye 


been Druidical, may yet be ſuppos d to have been the Effects of a very 


ſhort ſtay of theſe Men in this Iſland ; nevertheleſs allowing that ſome 
of theſe Pillar-Stones, Heaps and Altars might be raisd in a very ſhort 
Time; tis not yet to be imagin'd, to what end Men in that Caſe and 


Circumſtance ſhould of a ſudden ere ſuch and ſo many of them. And 
tho' it be poſſible they might ſo erect them to ſome Ends now unknown; 
yet it deſerves to be conſider d, that thoſe ſacred Groves which the Hi- 


ſtorian particularly mentions, could not be ſer up all of a ſudden, but 
muſt be at that Time of long and antient ſtanding. And if we reflect on 
the antient Uſage of erecting Altars firſt, and then of planting Groves 
about them, of which Cuſtom we have particular Intimation, Deut. xvi. 


21. where GOD himſelf ſays, 7hou fhalt not plant a Grove of any Trees 
near (or about) the Altar: Shewing thereby, that the primitive Uſage 
of the Heathens was, firſt to build Altars, and after ro plant Groves 
about them: And our Practice here, being before ſhew'd to be a Tran- 
ſcript of one of thoſe Heatheniſh Cuſtoms, we may then very well con- 
clude, that our Altars, Pillars, and other Erections, were as antient as, 
if not before our Groves; and conſequently were no Effects of ſo ſhort 


a ſtay, but muſt be of more remote Continuance in this Iſland, that is, 
(if the largeneſs of ſome of their Xarnedde may afford us any Gueſs, by 
the gradual encreaſe and heaping of them yearly } they might be extant 


here a long Time, perhaps many Ages before the Roman Conqueſt. 
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FOURTHLY, Antient Names and Monn- 


ol is already intimated how theſe Religious Heathens have 
had Groves and Altars (for their Sacrifices, ſuppoſe ſuch ) 


and other Appurtenances of their Religion, in this Iſle of 


Ben Mona; and that theſe muſt have been here long before the 
| Romans Conqueſt of the Iſland: yet T am far from concluding the Reſi- 
dence of theſe Men in this Place from the Evidence of theſe Monu- 
ments only, and excluſive of Tradition, Circumſtances of Fact, and 


other Probabilities already produced: But yet even ſingly, and from 
that Evidence alone, I think, I may appeal to any who will judge im- 


partially of the Matter, if our Monuments in this Iſland, and roge- 
ther with them, the particular Apartments and Places of Abode of 
theſe Druids, by their Names to this day extant, betok'ning the di- 


ſtin& Orders, Offices, peculiar Works and Imployments of that Sec, 
do not bid fairer, for ſuch a Claim of Primacy and Superiority of Seat 


and Reſidence in this Iſland, than in any other place of the Britiſß 
Territories, where ſome of the like Monuments are, tho much larger 
than ours, yet altogether deſtitute of ſuch antient betok ning Names 


and Characters, or indeed of any the leaſt Marks and Evidences of 


Druidiſm, except only their bare Site and Poſition. For indeed, 


Magnitude and Immenſity of Structure, which many of them in other 


Countries have, cannot be allowd to be ſo good Arguments, as the 
Druidical Names and Characters are, of this Particular. E 


I muſt be confeſs d, that there are ſome of theſe Monuments in 


Scotland, and in the Iſles adjoining, which by the Traditional Account 
of People there, as Hector Boetius affirms, are ſaid to have been the 


antient Temples of their Gods, ſome of which are larger than thoſe 1 


have deſcrib'd in the Iſle of Ang/eſey; and I find that the ſame has 
been atteſted by Dr. Gordon, a learn d Antiquary of that Kingdom now 


living, who avers, that an antient Tradition is among the People there, 


that theſe circular erected Monuments belong d of old to the Drownich, 
as they call them, whom he interprets the Druids ; and fince the firſt 
writing of this ESSAY, I find another Author, viz. Mr. Martin, 
in his Hiſtory of the — 2008 of Scotland, to confirm the _ 
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| beon yet extant. 


* 


with expreſs and particular Inſtances: So alſo in many Places of Eig. 
land and Wales, there are ſome very ſtupendous Stone-Monuments, 
and many of leſſer ſize, to be taken Notice of, which for Bulk and 
ſome ſort of Regularity, ſeem to ſurpaſs thoſe of the Ile of Angle. 


ſey; ſome of them confiſting of a great Number of erefted Piflar- 


Stones, with incumbent croſs ones, in a friplicate, duplicate, or ſing]: 


Order: Some of them with X7/?-Faen, ſome with Cromleche in the Cen- 


ter of their Area; and ſome with Mounts made of Earth and Stones, near 
them; and ſome alfo with Kampiers and Eutrenchmems about them; 
all of them generally (when many of theſe Stones are ranged toge. 
ther) of a Circular or Elliptical Figure in their Plots and Area: The 
Diſcovery and Accounts of many of which we owe to the indefatiga- 
ble Diligence of the late Mr. Fohn Aubrey, and + are in expectation 
from the learn'd Labours of our exquiſite Antiquary, Mr. Edward 
Lhwyd of Oxford, of a more accurate Account of our Britzſh Antiqui- 
ties, in reference to Local and Etymological Qbſervations, than has 
NOW theſe mention d Monuments, though much more auguſt and 
ſpecious, many of them, than any we find in the Place I account for ; 
and though granted to be Drazdiſh, yer in themſelves, without other 


concurrent Evidences, are no concluding Arguments againſt another 


Place's being the chief Seat and Reſidence of this antient Order; no 
more than are fome more ſplendid and magnificent Churches at this 
Time (if I may ufe the Compariſon) againſt another's being Supream 
and Metropolitical, which is far leſs elegant and ſtately, as many ſuch 
are known to be: The vaſt inartificial Grandeur of many of theſe laſt 
mention d Monuments, — rather the Power and Riches, the 


Pomp and Magnificence of fach People and Countries, who went to 


rhe Expenee of * thoſe prodigious Exections, than any Majority 
of Juriſdiction in fach Places. Gp” Ares Lat 
WE find not in any of theſe Places, where the mention'd Mr. Au- 


 brey, and the learn d Mr. Edward Lhwyd, have diſcover d ro us many, 


and xheſe not to be doubted Monuments of Druidiſu, any Names, 
Tradition, or anywiſe atteſted Cireumſtances of Fact, at or relating 
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1 any of choſe Monuments, nor any one of them bearing dhe keaſt | 


reſemblance of ſuch a Name, except * Szexron-Drem, as muy induce 
any one to believe them to havr had that Prerpgati ve of Seat and Re- 
fidence, as we find in the Iſie of Alegleſe p. 56 50 bog boon 
'TIS true, in the faid Ile of Aungleſey, where three main parts of 
the Evidence we have in this particular, i. e. advantage of Site, Tradi- 
tion and recorded Circumſtances of Fact, offer themſelves above any 
other Place in the Britiſp Territories, there are not now to be ſeen 
any Monuments of that inſane Structure and Magnitude, as Mr. Cam- 
den very ficly terms it, as Stoxe-Henge, Roll-rick and Awbury, and ſome 
other Erections, ſeen in other Countries; yer moſt certain it is, that 
there are in 1t, a greater Number of thoſe Monuments of all ſorts, 
than can be ſhew'd in any one Place, of thrice its Dimenſions, in all 
the Iſle of Britain; many of which I have deſcribd and accounted 
for, and which come not behind any to bid fair for that Primacy of 
Seat and Reſidence, except only in the wildneſs and immenſity of 
= their Make and Structure; the People of thoſe Ages (it ſeems) af- 
fecting above all Things a ſtupendous vaſtneſs, together with a na- 
2 Inconcinnity and Rudeneſs, in the Compilement of their ſacred 
Erections. 
BUT in the Ile of Angleſey, beſides the Appearance of greater 


| plenty of Druidiſh Monuments, ſuch as I have endeavour d to prove, 


our Cromleche, Karnedde, and Meini Gwyr to have been; I have ſhow'd 

| likewiſe no leſs than four Townſhips, wiz. Trer Drew, Trer Beirdd, 

Bod-owyr, and Bod-drudau, to bear in their Sound and Signification evi- 

dent Tokens of that antient Religious Order. And all thefe four 
Places or Townſhips, ſituate and lying :rogether upon one Slang of 
ground, in the moſt amene and delightful part of the Country; and 

having more alſo of theſe Monuments to this day viſible, within the 

Verge, or on the Confines of them, than ſome whole Countries can 
ſhew.; therefore by Propaſit ion 10. I take it to be plain, that the de- 

ſignation made of chis Place, by fo many concurring Evidences, the 
like not to be found in any other Country, may very well amount to 
a Hiſtorical Pemonſtration that the antient Druids ſupream and princi- 

pal Reſidence, which Ceſar, Tacitus, and the very Nature of their Diſ- 

cipline, avouch they had in ſome one Place, was in the Iſle of Augle- 
ſey, at leaſt for ſome conſid erable Time before the Roman Conqueſt. 
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| AND as to the Names of theſe Townſhips, if it be objected, that 


they do not clearly diſcover and denote any ſpecial Characters of 
Druidiſm, becauſe the Etymology of ſome of thoſe Names may pro- 


ceed and be accountable for, from ſome other more late Cavſes ; I ſhall 


then in reply, offer it to be conſider d, that if it appears, that the 


Reaſons and Grounds of the Compoſition of theſe Names of Places 


and Townſhips now mention d, be with the moſt manifeſt Probability 


and Congruity of Circumſtances, to be deduced from ſome ſpecial 
Notes and Characters of Druidiſin, ſometime peculiar to that Place, 
that then it alfo will appear to be no good reaſoning, to oppoſe to 


thoſe manifeſt Probabilities, an only bare poſſibility of their being ac- 


countable for on other grounds, eſpecially if it be confiderd withal, 


that we are not like to meet with the Proſpect of any ſuch Grounds or 


Cauſes, natural or accidental, that may ſo conveniently lay claim to 


the propriety of all four, as that of Druidiſm fairly does. For though 
ſingly ſome of theſe Names may perhaps be liable ro be urged be- 


yond a bare poſſibility upon other Etymors, as that this or that may be 
the reaſon of their being ſo call d, yet in Conjunction the one with 


the other, when the one may be taken to explain the other, and when 


the Agreement and Congruity of their Circumſtances reſolve them- 


ſelves on a Druidical Baſis, it is therefore a manifeſt probability that 


_ theſe Townſhips got their Names meerly on that account. 


HERE let us take along with us, what has been already hinted: 


out of Tacitus, namely, that the Druids in the Iſle of Mona had Groves 


and Altars conſecrated of old, and accuſtom d to the inhuman Barba- 
rities of their Religion; and out of Strabo and Others, that the Pro- 
feſſors of that Religion were claſsd and diſtinguiſh'd into three di- 


ſtint Orders, viz. of Druids, Ovates or Evates, and Bards, or ra- 


ther into three ſeveral Functions or Offices perform d by Perſons parti- 
cularly titled by ſuch Names: And that the Druids Order was alſo 


divided into two Parties, one whereof was the ſupream head or chief 


Druid, and the other was the inferior ſubordinate Druids ; which are 


all four diſtinct Orders and Title. 
NOW to each of theſe, as I have before ſhew'd (to prove the 
before mention d Congruity ) as there is in that mention d Place of 


the Iſland, a particular Precinct bearing the particular reſpective Names 


of all theſe Orders, viz. Tre r Drew, of the Head-Druid; Bod-drudau, 
of the inferiour Ones; Bod-owyr, of the Ovates; and Tre r Beirdd, of 
the Bards: And as theſe four Orders or Titles made up their whole 


| Hierarchy, ſo thoſe four Precincts denominated from theſe Orders, 


and fituate together in one Place, miniſters no ſmall 3 — 
| theſe 
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theſe Orders cohabitation and chief Reſidence; in that Place or Ter- 
| ritory. | 8 a : 7 by © . 


of Tre'r Drew and Bod-dr udau. 1 | 


1s not to be doubted, but that the Names us d by Greek 

e and Latin Authors, to expreſs theſe Religious Perſons, 
were taken up from Gauliſh and Britiſh: Sounds, ſuch as 
PAM they heard them call themſelves by; and being ſo taken 
up, Were pronounced and written by thoſe Authors, a little varied and 
inflected into their own Idioms of Greek and Latin Terminations : 
For ſo we find them to expreſs plurally, Druid æ, Druid-es, agile, 
the æ. est, being their terminative Additions; and the ſound they 
rook them from, was moſt likely Druwydd, and that being in all pro- 
bability of a plural Signification, they. mentioning. many, and -ydd be- 
ing the Plural of many Britiſh words, as Nentydd, Corſydd, Coedydd, 
it ſeems therefore that the Britiſh Singular of that Name was Druw 
or Drew, the unvary d Appellative of one Perſon of them, as 7re'r 
Drew, Maen y Drew, Stenton Drew in Somerſet-ſhire, Llyſſeur Drew, 
and the little Regulus or Wren, calld Drew, the conſtant Inhabitant of 
Groves and Buſhes, and probably Emblematical of them, do ſeem to 
confirm and prove that the Head-Druid ( propter Excellentiam) was 
call d Drew, and ſo his chief Villa or Manſion muſt be calld Trer Drew, 
as was before intimated. „ 1 


NOW Drew or Dryw being the word expreſſing one ſingle Drywid, 
| or rather the Head one, Ka] itoxiy, it is probable (the Gauliſh and 


Britiſh Tongue conſiſting of variety of Idioms and Dialects) that the 
Plural of it was variouſly terminated in various places, they having ſe- 
veral Modes of expreſſing and terminating one and the ſame word; 
and therefore —ydd, —a#, —on being uſual Terminations of the Bri. 
ztiſh Tongue in the Plural Number, they might in ſome places pro- 


nounce the word plurally Druwydd, in other places. Dradau, in ſome 


Drudion or Drudon, and in others Derwyddon; by which diverſity of 
Conſtruction of the ſame word, in diverſe places, whereof we have 
many Examples in many words to this day, it might very well come 
| to paſs, that the foremention d Townſhip. calld Bod-drudau, and the 

other Place call'd Cerrig y Drudion in Denbigh-ſhire, do each of them 


really bear the Name of theſe Druids, but in ſomewhat different Ter- 


minations. And therefore we may not accept of that Argument which 


ſome are willing to urge, namely, that the Examples which Dr. Davies 


pro- 
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produced: our of fome Marmſeriprs of their being calfd Herman, 


muſt infer that they were call'd only fo and no otherwiſe ; and Conſe. 
quently, becauſe. he found them only calld ſo in two or three late 


Britiſh Manuſcripts, though in his Botanology he allows tkem to be 


calld * Dradon; the other Ferminations of the wort mult be quite 
excluded, and the Names ſo terminating, though approving them. 
ſelves by. good Circumſtances to be Dratdical,” be diſcarded 
from the Notion, and left ro feek for other Etymologte.t. 
AGAIN, if Deen er Prym was the” true Britiſt of CauiiſÞ found 
or word expteſſing a ſingle rid, we are yet to feek from what moſt 
likely Etymons that word was originally compounded. Tr is generally 
ſaid, that it was detiv'd from Herm, and if fo, probably the word 
miglit be Derw-riw, cortuptly Dri (qua Genus huminum Qutrnan Re- 
ligionem vel ſul Quercubus colentüm) i. e. 4 Society of Men celebrating 


the Oak ; or pertiops 1 fneuld not be muck out, if L offer d rhe Erymo- 


logy of it from Dir. rim, i: e. Gennr hominam maxime neceſſarium; 4 
Stciety of rn moſt unſtu and neceſſary + Theſe laſt being two Br:- 
tiſb Radicals very antient, and as likely as any (norwithſtanding the 
common Sontiments which are not always: infaſtibte) to give Compo- 
ſition to this venerable Name: But whether from Deyw-7is, or Dir- 
rim, or perhaps from ſbine other Etymons, yet not thoughr on, this 
word is undoubtedly composd, F will not pteſume to ſay; neither is 
it much material of which it is; they both bidding fairly towards it: 
But this T will add, and preſume to offer to the Solution of this par- 

ticular, that if antient Names and Things, and the original Reaſons 
of them, may be unraveſd, by certain remaining Prints and Foot- 
ſteps of them, in the Scheme of Language, we may then obſerve 


many words in our Brit; Tongue, and thoſe very antient too, and 


which ate particularly referrible t Druidiſm, that have Dir for the 
firſt and principal part of heit Clinpoſition, and not ſo accountable 


L. 


for, on any other Foundatief ; u * .' 
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Dirmygy.] Dir-mygy, To ſtand 6ut or contemn. 
Dirprwyo.] Dir pruyo, To ſubſtitute or ſupply ond s Place. 
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Dirper.] Dir per, To merit or deſerve. 


— 


Drogan.] Die- o gar or D rogan, To foretel and divine. þ 

Dirdra.]} Pi- dra or Dir-draha, A moſt ſtrict Neceſlity. 
Dirchafy.] Dir. uchafy or Dirchafy, To mount aloft or aſcend. 
Dirgely.] Dir-gely, To conceal or keep ſecrer, * 5 L 
Dirweſty.] Dir-weſty, to faſt, or be abſtemious. 

Dirwyo.] Dir-wyo, To puniſh or amerce. 


Dirfawr.] Dir-vawr, Very great and excellent, 57 


Which are all Words very antient, and all betok ning ſome peculiar 
Quality and Propriety of Things and Actions properly relating to 
that Sect, and being built on the ſame Etymological Foundation, with 
the ſuppos d Dir-rim, may ſeem in ſome meaſure to pretend to and 
conciliate that and no other, to be the true Etymology of it; which 
yet conſidering the uncertainties of Etymological Niceties, can lay no 
ſuch Pretence to it, as to deſerve a contending for. | | 
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Of the Bardi and Ovates, and of he Townſhips f 
- Trer Beirdd and Bod-owyr. 1 


nk Townſhip cal d by the Name of Tre r Beirdd, i. e. Hu- 

Q 72 bitaculum Bardorum, the Seat and Habitation of the Bards , 

where there ate thrae or four Cromleche to he yer ſeen, but 

caſt down and demoliſh'd many ages ago: I have taken it 

in Conſort with tlie other Townſhips to bear unconteſtedly the Name 
of that Society or Order of Bards, as they were then call d; and to 

aſcribe it to the later Poets calld ſometimes by that Name, who never 

lived together in any form'd Society, there appears no Warrant of An- 
„ çK ) Lure ef rw T3944 bc 

BUT a Townſhip calld by the collective Name of the whole So- 

ciery, as this js, imports no leſs than that a conventual Seat or Habi- 

tation of that Fociety was once there, where that Name was leſt: 

Now, as 1 ſaid, the later Bairdd or Prydyddion, though diſtinguiſſid 

into certain 'Claſſes or Orders (ſhadowing perhaps ſomething af their 
antient Inſtituxions) as Priu-uoirdd, Paſt-weirdd and Armydd. weirdd, 
and the like, who having the whole Condutt-and Management of their 

skills and Tmployments particularly govern'd and directed by the 

| Laws of the Talaith or Province they belong'd unto ; yet they neyer 

living together in one Society, bur diſperſedly here and there, as they 

happen d to be gifted with that Talent, cannot therefore be ſupposd 

to denominate this Precint. And then it may ſeem that the Name 

of this Place muſt be referrd to ſome other more antient Sect and 

Order, who did live together in a conventual Collegiate Body, and 

this Place bearing their Name, as aſſociated together in one Communi- 

ty, muſt be concluded to have had an undoubted Relation unto that 
Order or Society. me e — 

BUT of the Townſhip, of, Roder, wherein are alſo many Re- 

mains of Druidical Monuments, it is not (I confeſs) at this Time fo 

intelligibly to be accounted for, es the other three; the Name of that 

Order to which J have preſum'd to refer it, being now quite loſt and 

ſorgotten in our Language; yet we may well conceive (as before ob- 

ſerv d) that the foremention d Authors deſcribing the Tripartite Order 

of theſe Druids, took the Names of thoſe Orders from Gauliſb or Bri- 

#i/þ Sounds or Words expreſſing thoſe Orders in that Langnage: And 
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thence it will ſrem char the Gauliſb auc Bririſb Names of theſe Orders; 

were in ſubſtance the ſame with: what Greek and: Rowan! Authors in thait 

Syntur enpreſs d of chem © og 
AND therefore tis not uneaſy: to: conclude, that: as their Bardi 
and Pruidie undeniably expreſs d our. Beirdd and Drywyad; fo likewiſe 
their Ovates, fo call d by Stralo and Anmiams Marcelliuns, by the 
fame Conſequence muſt expreſs ſome: Name they had at that Time 
ſometime a ſingular” Maſculine Termination, as Gwehidd, Priovuy 


Philoſophydd) which did ſignify their Prieſts: and oats, 2 | 
thoſs' Authors mention. But what will moſt rationally; confirm this 
Conjecture, is the Agreeableneſs of the Compoſition. of the word 
| with the Nature of che Thing; or Offer moſt plainly: denoting; (res 
 Sacras) ſacred and holy Things, as Ofry may, Offrren, Offeiriad, Dho- 
vd, i. e. Du-off-rodd (Dev ſacra donatio) do evidently teſtify: And 
Fydd or Tadiom being equipdllent with -wyr, they miglit be Ofydd, Of- 
fyddion or OHryr in che plural Termination; and: conſequently Or or 
Mad: in propriety of ſpeaking, is no more thaw Perſana Sacra or 
Sacerdos with the Latius, which is the very ſame: with what S$:rabs 
explains of one of their Ordets, which: he calls: Ouaſds, Prieſts and 
Phyſiologers. A vis tot td 1 5 3 
ON this account, obſerving that Ofwyr, the ſame wich Ofepdd in 
che Brizif Plural, not only in Sound, but in Signification alſo, exact- 
pP arifwers the word Oonles, whieh that Auchor expreſly tells us, was 
the Name of one of their Orders; and finding, even in thoſe Town. 
| flips, which ſo evidently bear the Names and Characters of the other 
two Orders, one Plaee or Precinct call d Bodovyr or Bodoffiyr, I could 
no leſs than take it, in Comporrion with the reſt, to have been an 
Apartment of thar Order call d Oi, i. ei. Prieſts and Phyſiologers. 

IT may be here objected, that Ofirymmuz;. Offeren, Offeiriad, &c. are 
words which the Romans: left, not found here among us, .deriv'd from 
0s and Fero, two Latin Radicals; and that Ovates being a Name which 
the Britains had before the Romans had any thing to do in thieſe 
Countries, that therefore the now Britiſb words Ofrymmu, Offeren, Of- 
feiriud can be of no uſe to prove O and Offer, to betoken (res Sacras) 
facred Things; and conſequently to give, Ovares and Offivyr,. an Exy- 
mology on the Foundation x have now intimated. To this I anſwer, 
That altho' fimilicude of Sdunds does not always prove that words 

of the ſame Signification and Sound; in different Languages, are the 
Products and Derivatives of one 2 * yet all J urge in this caſe, 
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conſequently entitle this-peculiar Place or Precin@ by the Name of Bo. 
yr. or Bou. Ouyr, a8 tis call d to this day. 2177 men „an rige 0,7 
NOW having traced the Names and Characters of chis Religious 
dect and Order of Men ſo fat, as they fall under the Conſidetation of 
my preſent Subject, I will here ſtop a while and take a View of theit 
whole Hierarchy and Diſcipline, from what Hints and Minutes we 
have, deliver d to us by Ceſar and Others, of their Management and 
Conduct. We cannot ſuppoſe, as is hinted in the laſt words of the ſe- 
cond 0bjeftion, though the Civil Policy in Britain was canton d and 
parceld into many petty States and Governments, that the Draidical 
Hierarchy was in like manner dwindled into little Diſtributions and 
independent Conſiſtories, that is, that every State and People had 
their peculiar Set of Draids within their own ſeparate Territories to 
manage the Affairs of Equity and Religion: For it will appear on a 
due Conſideration of the Matter ſuppos d, that ſuch a Diſtribution to- 
tally. overthrows' the very Nature of their Diſcipline already deſcribd, 
and. contradicts the very Scheme which Cæſar, who beſt knew them, 
gives of their Inſtitution and Management in Gallia; where the Civil 
Rule and Government was as much divided into different Intereſts and 
Principatities, as it was in Britain; who yet poſitively affirms, That; 
that Diſcipline” (he means their Rule and Adminiſtration) was in its 
higheſt Exactneſs and Accuracy learn d in Britain, and conſequently, 
as I ſaid before, does prove it to be here then in its greateſt Unifor- 
mity and Perfection: Et wunc' (ſays Ceſar )- qui diligentizs eam rem 
(meaning their Diſcipline) cogneſcere volunt, plerumque illue (meaning 
Britain) diſcendi cauſa proficiſcuntur. So that their Diſcipline in Gallia, 
which Cæſar ptoves was learn d in Britain, being rigidly Architeltonical 
under one Sovereign Head or Chief, and their inferiour Orders from all 1 
Parts ſolemnly convening in one Place, as a ſeparate and diſtinct Body 18 
of Men, and whoſe Authority extending over all their, little States - | 
and Realities in Gallia, we have then very good Reaſon, as I before 1 
ſhew d, to conclude, the ſame of them in Britain; for that in Galli 1 
was but what was learn d here: And their Hierarchy and Scheme of | H 
Government: being of that dependent ſubordinate kind, as al des 1 
ſeribe it, we have no grounds left us to imagine that it was divided in 1% 
Britain, into as many Confiſtoties or particular Religions, as there - 1 
were ſeparate States and Governments in it. And if that Place of 74. 1 
. , ee o 312 N n . 
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cims, where Caruſticuss Mem (Gontils Religione ſeſe obſtringeßunt) i. e. 


ſwore and bound themſelves by Vows, after ehe ws 775 of their 
Councties, be urged for a Diverſity of Religion in ſeverał Countries, I 
anfiver, it eam prove no more than that they miglit Have, in che dif. 
ferent Provinces of Britin, different Uſages and Rites of O Huratim 
and ſolemn YFowing. It being uſual, as Cæſar tells us, Qu præliis pe- 
rixuli ſue verſantur, aut pro victimis homines immolabant, aut ſe immola- 
turos vovent, Viz. to make thoſe folemn Vows, to keep them warm 
and ſteady in Wars and Dangers. | - | 
NA further, that this antient Order of Men was a diſtinct So- 
ciety by themſelves, ſcarce at any Time mingling, wich the reſt of 
the People, but when call d to their Tribunals and Altars, is ſomewhat 


plain out of Caſa-; for ih Time of War and publick Diſtractions, 
they were all gone, (DYuides d bello abeſ? conſue verant) fays he; and 
where could they ſo readily withdraw and abſent themſelves but to 


their owr Palladium, or Place of Habitation? Hence probably ir was 
that the Romans ſaw them not, until they beat up their Quarters in 
this Me of Monu; and then indeed, a very ftantick Army of them (fo 
Tacitus deſcribes them) appear d' and prefented' themſelves before 


m_—_ : 


AND when alſo theſe Menu of Religion ſojourn'd and lay abroad, 


diſpero d among the Laity, performing their peculiar Offices and Fun- 
ions, they were no part of rhiem, in any Province they came into, or 
concermd in any warlike Affairs, or ſubject co any Government ſave 


their own'; Neque tributa cum reliquis pendunt, militie Vacationem, om- 
niumqut rerum habent immunitatem, fays' Cæſar of them, by which it 


appears; fir, That their Adminiſtration of Religion and Equity 


among the People, was only in Time of Repoſe and publick Tran- 
quility, which may be one reaſon why Roman Authors make ſo ſlender 


mention of them, or of their Appearance in any publick Action; 


and, Secondly, Tho they did actually reſide; in Fimes of Peace and 


Safety, on' their ſeveral Diſtticts throughout the Nation, where they 


were imploy'd; yet rhey being, as we find, no Subjects of the ſeve- 


ral petty' Governments wherein they ſojourn'd and acted, bur being 
Free and at Eiberty in all Things, (omnium rerum habentes immunita- 

tem) as Ceſar expreſſes, they might rerrcar and withdraw to their 
common Sanctuary or Place of Refuge and Safety when they would. 


And the great Power and Reſpect they had with the People in all 


Countries, may be conceiv'd to have been a ſufficient ſafe Conduct to 
them in that Retreat, to come from all Places of the Land to this their 
3” SEC 8 Head- 
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Head-Quarters or Habitation; or when ſummon d, to make their re- 
pair to their great and ſolemn Conventions and Aſſemblies, which 
they frequently did; and which alſo ſerves xo ſnew, that the many and 
different States and Governments in the Nation were no Impediment 
to their Reſort to that one Place, and conſequently can be no juſt Ex- 
ception againſt their having had ſomewhere, one principal Seat and 
Habitation to reſort unto, when calld and ſummon to make their 
Appearance in it. VV : 1 3 


Objeft. 3. 


THE third Ohection is, That theſe Druids cannot juſtly be entitled 
to ſo eminent in extraordinary . and Learning as is uſually 
attributed unto them, ſeeing the Britiſb Nation in general, before the 
Romans invaded us, labour d under very great Barbariſm and Ignorance, 
which cannot well be preſum d they would have done, if they had ſuch 
Men of Skill and Knowledge as theſe Druids are commonly reputed to 
have been, for their Guides and Inſtructors. * 


IH E main of this Objection, is to abate of the Moral and Intel- 
ectual Qualifications, which are uſually, and by ſome of the beſt 
Lights of Antiquity, attributed to this Druidical Set; but any one 
taking a View of the Reaſon on Which the Objection is founded, will 
caſily perceive, that it is built on a very fallacious Scheme of Reaſon- 
ing; there being no neceſſary Connexion between the compared and 
adjuſted Parts of it: For it is not to be ſuppos d, by Prepoſition 9. that 
a polite and well qualify d Magiſtracy makes always a knowing and 
civil Populace and Val r: It may be very often the Intereſt of Supe- 
| rigors, to depteſs and darken the Intellectuals, to corrupt and deprave 
the Morals of che common Populace, in order to diſpoſe and model 
their Minds, and to mould and figure their Paſſions, to what Form and 
Poſture they pleaſe; which is not unlikely was in ſome meaſure the 
Caſe of che vulgar Britains, under the Conduct and Management of 
theſe cunning Druids : And therefore it is not unlikely to be true, 
that theſe Druids yight well be ſuch Men, as I have reckon d them, 
although the Britiſh Yulgar were immers'd, which yet is far from being 
prov'd, in the groſſeſt. Bathariſm and Ignorance. = | 
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FOR ſome 1 (AR of this Charge, cis yet further to be con- 


fiderd ; that as to 
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dreſs we Conduct of people, have by manifeſt Experience, been 


found, in all Times and Places, to vary and to depend, in a great 


meaſure, upon Humour and Fancy: And what was eſteem d Barbariſm 


in one Age or Place, may have been reckon d Civility and Deceney, 
in another: For in moral Actions, we are to reckon much on Ends 
and Cauſes peculiar to certain Times and Places: And then indeed, we 


have ſomething to apologize for many Actions, wherein our Anceſtors, 


the Britains, by our preſent Eſtimate of Things, as now conſiderg, 
ſeem to have been very rude and barbarous, which probably were not 
ſo accounted in thoſe days. pn | 

IH E Inſtances that are produced of the Britains Barbarity and 
Tgnorance, are of ſeveral ſorts, no one whereof being liable to take 


away the Reputation and Merit, as to Skill and Knowledge, of their 


Guides and Inſtructors; nor indeed of their own, further than what 
unavoidable Neceſſity, and the then preſent Circumſtances of Affairs, 
pur them on the practice of. | | 


MANY of the Inland People ( faith Ceſar, ſpeaking of the Bꝛi- 


tains) ſow no Corn, but live on Milk and Fleſh: I anſwer, perhaps 


the gr2at Woods in ſome Countries, and Rocks and Mountains in 
others, enforced them to it: And we may well think ſo, becauſe we 


are aſſur d by Ceſar, Tacitus and Pliny, That they had in many Places 


of the Land, good ſtore of Corn, Bread and Ale. 


IH ERF are ſome Things falſly charg d on them, as that they 


knew not the uſe of Cloaths, as Herodian affirms ; and that they livd 
only on Prey and Hunting, and dwelt in Tents, naked and without 
Shoes, as Dio reports of them: All which cannot be underſtood of 


them, but with Reſtriction to ſome particular Places and Circumſtan- 
ces: For that Ceſar poſitively affirms of them, that they wore Skins 


of Beaſts, which probably explains what Tacitus meant by [veſte fe- 


rali] in the Expedition of Ang/eſey : Nay, Diodorus Siculus takes up- 


on him to deſcribe certain Garments of theirs call d Brache, Brych-wiſe 

perhaps: Such as the party- colour d Trouſes which the Scotch High- 

| landers are known to wear to this day, or the Braccan of the 7riſfþ. 
Strabo and Martial do mention other Britiſh Habits; but Pliny ſeems to 


put the Matter out of doubt, ſaying, That the Britains at ſome Sacri- 


fices usd to go naked, which plainly intimates, that at other Times, 


they went not ſo. 


AND if their great Woods at that Time, made the Air warmer, 
and if the frequent Wars and depredations, hind ring the breeding of 


Sheep, and cultivating of Hemp and Flax, neceſſitated the People * 
SE : | take 


our own is: Which is an nn Se that if People in the. firſt Ages 
of the World had gone Warml f 


tions generally went half naked, tiſl they came to! be more civiliz d 
and enured to a more decent Courſe of Life. © OG 
BUT here with us, if in ſome places Men went naked, as the Au- 


thor mention d ſays they did, tis not unlikely, but that the Paint and 


Varniſh which they are ſaid to have us d on their Bodies [vitro corpora 


infecti] as Pomponius Mela has it, might and did ſo conſtringe their 


pores, and ſo glaze and harden their external Cutie, that the Injuries 
of Air and Weather did not much affect them: And as for the ſcari- 
fying of their Bodies into the exact reſemblances of Birds and Beaſts, 
which ſomerhing favours that Opinion, as Solinus repreſents them; all 
That may be no more than a warlike Flouriſn, or a ſort of Heroict Bra- 
very in them, to expoſe their eſſigiated Breaſts and Arms, in that 


naked manner, when fighting their Enemies, ſavouring more of Art and 


Accuracy, than of any Barbarouſneſs and Stupidity in thoſe reſolute 
JJ ß 

BUT. for their unclean and unnatural Cohabitation, and the mix- 
ing together of Parents with tkeir Children, and of neareſt Relations, 


one with another, as Cæſar, who ſurely ſhould have a true Account of 


them, tells us they frequently did: It looks indeed like a heavy 
Charge, and may paſs for che groſſeſt Inſtance of Barbarity they 
could be tax d with, if they were guilty of it. But tis probable, 
it was a Character given them by their Enemies, who from the ſmal- 
neſs of their Houſes (thoſe being little Huts, without Partitions or 
Apartments, as Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and the very Remains of 
them to this day, do teſtify) concluded perhaps, as we often do of 
the Wild Triſh, that they lay together there, without diſtinction of 
Age, Sex, or Kindred,” which probably was but a Miſtate, and the like 

— — — L-1 Miſre- 
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Miſrepreſentation of them; for the old Britiſh Houſes were little round 
Cabins (Crong/wyd) of ſmall Capacity, as the * Ruins of them ſtil 
ſhew, yer they were generally in Cluſters, three or four of them to- 
gether, which it ſeems ſervd them for Rooms and ſeparate Lode. 
ments: And ſometimes many were included together, within the com. 
paſs of one Square or Court, which, I ſuppoſe, were their more fa. 
ſhionable Houſes. | ö . 
IF this be not the reaſon of that Account given of them, tis, 1 
confeſs, too difficult to excuſe thoſe profeſt Moraliſts, under whoſe 
Cognizance and Superintendance they were, unleſs we may give our 
ſelves room to think, that Natural Conſcience, and what we now 
call Humanity, was defective in their Guides and Inſtructors, in 
that one particular; or at leaſt, that their Religion, too much intoxi- 
cated by the Spirit of Deluſion, and warp d by politick Ends, relax d 
and indulg'd to them that beaſtiality: However it was, it is no Proof 
of the general Ignorance and Barbarity of their Guides and Teachers, 
if they apprehended Nature too favourably in that one thing ; and 
therefore they might politickly overlook that Turpitude, and take it 
no Crime, to allow, or give no Stints, to the unbridled Luſts and Ap. 
petites of the impure and heady Vulgar, provided they paid them 
their due Submiſſion and Obedience, in what they commanded to be 
done and obſery'd by them, in other Particulars : But as it is not like. 
ly the Fact was true; ſo there is little need to uſe any Endeavours to 
obviate any Inferences that can be made from it. 
THERE needs no more to be added, tis ſufficient to evince, 
that theſe Druids might be Men of general Morality and Knowledge, 
after the Mode of that Time, though the vulgar Crew more ſufficient- 
ly tainted with groſs Stupidity and Ignorance, which is yet far from 
being proved by the Inſtances produced, eſpecially of their Laity in 
general, who by what appears of their Actions and Behaviour to the 
Romans, and alſo by what we have, of their Sayings, Addreſs and 
Conduct, regiſter d in Authors of Account and Credit, ſeem to have 
been Men of good Sentiments, Moderation and Temper ; and not mean- 
ly acquainted with the Principles of Humanity and Nature; all which 
we muſt ſuppoſe, they imbibed from their Druidical Education, 
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ET; any ſcruples this, let thoſe admirable Speeches of Galgacus and 
Caraftacus, and thoſe pathetick Debates and dying Reſolutions of our 
famous Boadicea, recorded by Tacitus, be undeniable Specimens 


and laſting Marks of Senſe, Honour, and accompliſh'd Nobleneſs of 


Thought and Temper, eminently conſpicuous in theſe Brzz;/þ diſtreſs d 


Souls; and Arguments alſo of the like Qualifications, . in others of 


their more faſhionable Laity, whoſe Characters the haſtning Pen of 
our Hiſtorian, had no Time to tranſmit to Poſterity, as he had done, 


perhaps no leſs truly, than elegantly, of theſe noble and memorable 


Perſonages. 


"TWILL deſerve the while to repeat here that gallant Speech of 


GALGACUS, the Caledonian; in which we ſee how the Britiſb 


Genius was furnifh'd with clear and ſprightly Notions of Humanity, 


_—_— 
"IS ———— 


* When Tacitus had given an Account of the, Conqueſt of the Iſie of Mona, by Paulinus Suetonius, 
Je ſays, That that General was ſuddenly. recalled from finiſhing his Enterpriſe, to repel the violent Ar- 
tacks and Hoſtilities of our famom Boadicea, who had raiſed a very numerous Army in the Southern 


Province againſt the Roman Garriſons, which ſhe had almoſt totally deſtroy d: He thus relates the 


words of that Wlluſtrious Heroin. | | 
| | | Tacit. Annal. Lib, XIV, 


re Boadicea, ſays Tacitus, having placed her Daughters in her Chariot before her, as ſhe came to 
re addreſs her ſelf to 28 ſeveral Nation in the Army, declared, That ſne came there, not as a 
o noble Progenitors, to make a Kingdom or Riches the Matter of the 


Lady deſcended from 
e Diſpute, but as one of the common People, to avenge their loſs of Liberty in general, and 
in particular, the monſtrous Villanies perpetrated in her Family, and the vile Uſages done 
to her own Perſon, having had her Body whi p'd and ſcourged by them, and her Daughters 
« Chaſtities barbarouſly violated. | She aided, | The Outrages of the Romans were grown 
* ſo enormous, that the Bodies of none among the poor Britains, of what Quality 1 
were exempted from the Scourge and the Whip, and their Luſt ſo impetuous and extrava- 
* gant, that neither the Aged nor the Young could eſcape their Pollutions; yet as ſome 
Comfort to us | ſays that magnanimous Lady] the Gods ſeem to be for us, and to favour 
* our juſt Revenge; for the Legion that durſt come and hazard a Battle, was cut in Pieces by 
* us, and the reſt, what do they do, but ſculk in their Camp, or ſeek Means to eſcape us by 


„ Flight; ſo that they will never be able to abide the great Clamour on the firſt Onſet of our 


« Men, and the rattling of our Troops and Chariots, much leſs the Power and Force of our 
fighting, when we come to cloſe with them: If therefore | ſaid ſhe] they would weigh with 
«© her the Number and Power of her Forces, and withal the Motives of the War on her ſide, 


e reſolye they ſhould, either to vanquiſn or to die, in that Battle: For the Men [ /aid ſhe ] 


„then, if the Day be loſt, may live, if they like it, and can eſcape, and ſupport that Life, 
« with the bitter Fruits of Thraldom and Slavery; for her own part, her firm Reſolution was, 
© to die that Day, or be Victorious, | 


The Day was loſt, and ſhe ended her Life by Poyſon, and with ber fell Eighty Thouſand Bri- 
tains in that Battle, | i 1 
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and well inform'd in the juſt Rules of Nature and Intereſt ; for the 
ſpeaking and delivering that ren Speech to the whole Malti. 
tude, in that Strain, and with that admirable turn of Thought and Ex. 
preſſion, ſuppoſes them in general to whom he ſpake, to have been of 
a well taught and regulated Capacity, both to apprehend and to be 
moved by it ; from which indeed, we may take much truer and ſurer 
Eſtimates of the Knowledge and Accompliſhments of their Guides anq 


Teachers, than from a few inſtanced Immoralities and groſs Uſages of 


the more inferiour ſordid Vulgar, 
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ENI conſider the Cauſe of this War (ſays Galgacus to 
VE his reſolute Army) aud our preſent Neceſſity, I have great 
& reaſon to preſume, that this Day, with this Unanimous Re- 
ſolution ft yours, will os a happy beginning to the Free- 
dom of the whole Iſland. We have lived thus long in the 
full Enjoyment of our Liberty: And now there is no Country beyond U; 
nor indeed Sea, to ſecure Us, while the Roman Navy can thus hover on 
our Coaſts; ſo that Arms and Fighting, as Honour will recommend to 
Men of Valour, ſo will Self-Preſervation to. the worſt and moſt- cowardly- 


THE Battles heretofore which with various Succeſs have been fought 
againſt the Romans, have always rely d on our Bravery, and expected a 
1 from it: For We are the very Flower of the Britains, and there- 
fore ſeated in the moſt inward Part of the Country, without Ken of other 
Nations enſlaved by the Enemy: So that our Eyes are yet unpolluted and 
free from the Contagion of foreign Tyranny. There's no Country further on 
this fide of it, nor Liberty on that: This Corner which hath preſerud 
Us, hath hitherto been unknown to Fame; now the remoteſt Part of Bri- 
tain lies open to them, and People think every thing great and magnifi- 


W __—_ - — — 
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* By this it appears that Scotland was then inhabited by Brit ins. 
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cent that is ſtrange and unknown. Beyond Us there is no Country, not hin 

but Waves and Rocks : The Land inward is all under the Roman Yaſal- 

age already : Tis in vain to curry Favour with them by Addreſs or Sub- 

miſſion : Their Pride and Haughtineſs is not to be thus laid, who ranſack 

the Univerſe, and when they have plunder d all Lands, and want more, 
they ſet Sail and rummage the Ocean, to find more. 


WHERE the Enemy is rich, there the Prize is Wealth; where 
poor, tit Ambition: Neither the Eaſt nor the Weſt have ſufficed them 
Theſe and only theſe covet and gape after the Wealth and Poverty of 
the whole World, with equal Appetite and Pleaſure. Spoil, Murder and 
Pillage paſs with them under the Name of Government; and where they 
make Solitude, there they think they have made Peace. Children and 
Relations are dear to every one, yet they preſs them: They bereave us 
| of them, to make them Slaves in foreign Countries. Our Wives and Si- 
ters, if they eſcape raviſhing in a violent hoſtile manner, yet under 

the Name of Gueſts and Friendſhip they are certainly debauch d by them. 
Our Goods and Fortunes become theirs by the Name of Tribute, aud our 
Corn, by that of Proviſion. Our Bodies and Hands are put by them to 

| the Druadgeries of paving Bogs and Woods, with a thouſand Stripes and 

= Iundignities to boot. „„ 


| | 8 THOSE who are naturally born Slaves, are But once ſold, and then 
= maintain d at the Owners Coſts. But the Iſle of Britain daily purchaſes, 
Bb daily feeds and maintains its own Bondage, at its own Charge : And as 
in a private Family, the laſt Comer is always the moſt ſcouted at by 
his Fellow-Servants; So in this old Bondage of the World, we who 
ſhall be the vileſt Slaves in the Univerſe, are now to be deſtroyd if 
they can do it: For we have no Fields to cultivate, neither Mines nor 
| Havens to be imployd in: And therefore to what purpoſe ſhould they 
Ro let us live; beſides, the Courage and Reſolution ff the Conquered 7s 
never grateful to the Conqueror : And this Diſtance and Privacy it 
ſelf, as it makes us ſafe, ſo it will make us the more ſuſpefted. 


THUS feeing we have nothing to rely upon, let us put on Reſolu- 
tion, as well thoſe who tender their own Safety, as they who value Ho- 
nour and Glory, The Trinobantes, under the Conduct of a Woman, ex- 
tirpated one of the Colonies, and forced their Caſtles : Nay, if Succeſs 
had not flacken d their Diligence, they might have entirely ridded them- 
ſelves of the Roman Toke. We are as yet whole and untouch d: We were 
born free; let us ſhew them in the firſt Onſet, the Bravery of the _ 
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the Romans in War, to be every. jot as great as their Debauchery in 
peace? Their Glory is all owing to our Diſſentions ; the Faults. of their: 
Enemies have been made uſe of to raiſe the Reputation of their Army. 
As nothing but Succeſs could have held that Medley-Army. of ine, 


pickd out of ſo many Nations, together; So they. would ſoon diſalve 


upon a Miſcarriage, unleſs we can ſuppoſe that the Gauls and Ger- 
mans, nay, to our Shame be 25 many of our own Countrymen 
will lead them their Lives to e abliſh 4 foreign Power, who have yet. 


been longer Enemies than Slaves to them, and go on with a true Zeal. 


and Affection to this Quarrel. No, this is nothing; but the Effet of 
Fear and Terror, which are no great Motives of. Endearments ; theſe 
| removed, their Hatred will break. out, as their Fear goes cauſeleſs.. 


E have all the Motives that excite Victory on our fide ; the Ro- 


mans have no Wives to encourage them to ſtand to it; no Parents to 


upbraid them, if they run away: They have either no Country at all, 
many of them, or at leaſt not here, to animate them: Their Number 
is ſo ſmall, that they ſtand in fear, gazing at the Haven, the Sea, the 
Woods, and every Thing that is ſtrange about them, that they ſeem pent 
here and deliver d to our Hands by Providence. e 6 


; LET as not be daunted by the ſhew they make, 7 the glare and 
efe 


ſpining of their Gold and Silver, which will neither defend them, nor 
hurt us: We ſhall find thoſe of our fide in the very Body of the Ene- 
my. The Britains know very well tis their own Game and Intereſt : 


The Gauls are ſtill mindful of their loft Liberty; and the Germans 
will deſert them, as the Uſipians but lately did. | 


BE 8 IDE this, there is not hing can put a ſtop to us : The Ca- 
les are emptyd: The Colonies confiſt but of old Men; and the Cities 
are in Diſcontent and Factions, while they unwillingly obey thoſe that 


unjuſtly govern them : Te ſee the Roman General and Army here before 


you: Theres the 7. ributes, Mines, and all the Plagues and Puniſhments 
that attend Slavery: Tis to be tryd by this Days Engagement, whe- 
ther or no we are to endure them from this Moment for ever, or be 


immediately reveng d on them: And therefore fince we are now to diſ- 


pute this with them, Let us think both on our Anceſtors aud our Poſte- 
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Speech of the valiant Galgacus, (Gallamr ap Lluennyc 


THIS is the 


in the Britiſh Tongue) to his Caledonian Army: And though the Ele- 
gances and Rhetorical Flouriſhes of it, may in a great meaſure be 


owing to the eloquent Pen of the Relator; yet the Matter and Sub- 


ſtance (being peradventure taken up by ſome one who underſtood 
both Languages, related to Agricola, and ſo to the Hiſtorian) might 


be the very ſame as was ſpoke by that Noble Britton. But whatever 
ſome may think of this Speech, that other incomparable one of C4. 


RACTACUS (Cariadec with us) before Claudius, and the whole 
Senate of Rome, can have no Suſpicion, of being by the Hiſtorian put 
upon him: For what that Noble Captive ſpoke and deliver then be- 
fore that auguſt Aſembly, was ſo much taken notice of, and admit d; 


and made that Impreſſion on the People of Rome, that it is not to be 


ſuppos d, that any Hiſtorian, within ſo ſhort a Time, as Tacitus wrote 


his Hiſtory after it, could conveniently feign it. 


_—_— ** 


— 


1 


'* Some do imagine, and indeed not unreaſonably, that Tacitus was himſelf about this Time, with 
his Father-in-Law, J. Agricola, in Britain; being induced to think ſo, by the very minute and lively 
Deſcriptions. he gives of many Things, and the Circumſtances of them, therein acted; particularly from 


à Paſſage in his Book of the Life of Agricola, Cap. 24. where mentioning an Iriſh Prince, who. had 


fied to Agricola for Succours againſt his Rebellious Subjects that had expel'd him; Tacitus thereupon im- 


mediately adds, Sepè ex eo audivi, (i. e.) he many times told me (being no doubt aſſiſted by an Inter. 


preter, if he meant that Iriſhman) how eaſy it was for the Romans, with a few Forces, to maſter all 
Ireland, See Philoſ. Tranſ. No 1 783. 


However, it is pretty plain that Agricola (if from him the Hiſtorian often heard it) took care to fur. 


niſh Tacitus with an exact Account of many Particulars in that Britiſh Expedition, and not unlikely 
gave him the true Purport of this Speech of Galgacus, for often relating infers ſo much, : 
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CARACTACUS. 


When CAR ACT ACUS, with a great Train of his Countrymen 
and Family, was brought in Chains before the Emperour, he ſpake 
(fays Tacitus) to* this purpoſe, as he ſtood before Czſars Tribu- 


ual. 


F the Moderation of my Mind in Proſperity had been an- 
73) ſwerable to my 22 and Fortune, I might have come a 
Ay) J Friend rather than a aptive into this City, and you without 
8 S& diſhonour might have confederated with me, Royally deſcended, 
de and then at the Head of 7-4 Nations. As my State at 
| preſent is diſgraceful ; ſo yours is honourable 
en, Arms and Riches; why then is it ſtrange I ſhould unwillin ly 
part with them? But ſince your Power and __ muſt be Univerſal, 
we of courſe among all others, muſt be Subjett: If I had forthwith 
yielded, neither my Fortune nor your Glory had been ſo eminent in the 
World : My Grave would haue buryd the Memory of it, as well as me: 
Whereas if you ſuffer me to live now, your Clemency will live in me for 
ever, as an Example to after Ages. RT 


Fai ——— 


NOW, what ſo brief, and together ſo full and tranſcendently ſur- 


and glorious: I had Horſes, 


* * — - 
| 5 
"vc. 


priſing, as the words of this brave Heroick Perſon (probably ſpoke 


in his own Briziſþ Tongue, and interpreted to the Noble Audience :) 


his Addreſs and Comportment, his ſtrong Senſe and Courage, what 


are they, but ſo many Advocates for our Country s Reputation, ſo 
; F | A many 
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many Witneſſes that ſo accompliſh d and magnanimous a Soul was not 
bred up in Barbariſm and Ignorance ; that it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
the School and Diſcipline which form'd thoſe Minds, and inſtilled into 
them theſe bright and noble Sentiments, muſt be furniſh'd with a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of Virtne and Knowledge, which here could be no 
other, than that of the Druids. — | 


HAVING produced theſe noble Effects of Drulfical Education 


m the Addreſs and Behaviour of the Perſons they had brought up, 1 


ſhall here ſubjoin a ſmall Specimen of their Ethics, or the Form the 
Bards made uſe of, in compoſing and reciting ro their Pupils, the Do. 
cuments of Humanity, which they were oblig d to learn by heart; 


ner. 


+ By the three firſt, they ſeem 


every third Verſe concluding with a Moral Maxim, after this man- 


Ft Marchweil Bedi briclas,. 


to invocate their Groves, and A dyn vynhroet o wanas, 
to Ter out the great Privileges of Nur addev dy * rin 3 145. 


the Prieſts of thoſe Groves or pro- 
feſs d Druids, in being made free 
by their Profeſſion from all Re- 
ſtraints and Exactions, as Cæſar re- 


cords of them, De Bell. Gal. Lib. 6, 


+ By the other three, they ſeem 


to invocate the Mountain Eyryri, 


as the Greeks did Parnaſſus, and 


the Cretans Mount Ma; for Gil- 
das expreſſy tells us that they 


worſhipd Mountains and Rivers ; 


and then concluded every Triam- 


zict with a Moral Doctrine; and 
out of ſuch Verſes as theſe, I 
doubt not, all our Britiſp Adagies 
were collected. FL: 


r pn ie — — * a RY n - ah IR" 4 p 4 


Marchwzil Derw Muyulloyn, 
A dyn vynhroet o:Gatwyn, 
Nac addev dy rin i vorwyn. 


 Marchweil Derw deiliar, 
A dyn vynhroet o garchar, 
Nac addev dy rin i Iavar. 


+ Eyri myndd; Edd efcyr, 
Od 1. amdidawr or byt, 2 
Rhybydd i drinch ni weryr. 


Eyri mynydd, piſc yu rhyr, | 


Cyrchyt Karw filgrum Cimciyr, 
Eftraeth am Varw az werye. 


| Eyri mynydd, gwint ae tawl, 
Llydan ioergan, glaſs tavanl, 
Odyd dyn diried dibawl. 


n 4 * 4 e 


® Cyfrinach, or 4 Secret, 
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{ Dyn Siaradys, or a tallatsi ve Man, 
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An lavar Noth yw lavar gwir, 
Bead dern re ver, dban tavaz re hir 
Me den heb davaz a Gollaz + dir. 


| TH AT theſe were ſome of thoſe very Yerſes with which the 
Druids us d to inſtruct their Scholars, tho from the Purport of them 
one may have grounds to believe they were, I will not affirm: Vet we 


are ſure they are very antient, as being collected by Lhowarch Hen, a 


Prince of Cumberland, who lived Auno 590. and amongſt his Epicedia 


or Englynion, preſerv d unto this day: Thar theſe I recited (though 


among his Works) werc not his own, is evident by the Language of 
them, theſe being purely Venedotian, or the North-Wales Britiſh, 
whereas his Rhimes are in the Cambrian or Pi#;/h Dialect, by us now 
very difficultly to be underſtood; and none can. doubt but at that Time 
many Relicks of the Druidical Learning, eſpecially the moral part of 
it, were-preſery'd either in Books or Memory, for tho the Druide writ 
nothing, 'tis probable the antient Chriſtians who fucceeded. them did, 
and were careful of preſerving what was good and laudable in it. 


After this manner we ſuppoſe they handled other Sciences, which work- 
ing wholly on the Memory, wherein they got the. Maxims, Rules and 


Canons of them by heart, Reaſon on any Emergence was ſoon en- 


lightned by them, and render d the Men great Proficients in what they 


undertook, as Authors relate of them. As to what I ſay here of 
theſe Druidical Verſes, or at leaſt very antient ones in imitation of 
them, my late learned Friend, Mr. Edward Lhwyd of Oxford, was 


| firmly of the ſame Opinion with me therein, and has deliver d it to 
the Publick, in the End of his Corniſb-Grammar, where the Reader may 


find more of this Particular. 5, | 

THIS therefore being fo far confirm'd by Evidence ariſing from 
the Nature of the Thing, and feconded by ſome ſpecial Circumſtances 
of Fact, I ſhall not need here to repeat the ſeveral Kinds and Spe- 
cies of Knowledge, the Britiſh and Gauliſh Druids excelled in, and 


332 


* he READER ig to underſtand, that a great Part of this Book u. compoſed. befare the Death of 


_ the ſaid Mr. Lhwyd, but this after; which will reconcile what I ſay of him when living, and whit 


when dead; and Dr. Gordon comes alſo under this Remark, who was alive when I mention'd him. 
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the many Authorities produced for them, which you have in the for. 
mer ESS-AY : But I ſhall rather conclude the Reply to the laſt 
Objection, with a ſhort Hint of the State and Progreſs of Know. 
ledge in the firſt Ages of the World, and reſolve the whole into a 
Demonſtration of the Feaſibleneſs and Facility of conveying down 2 
great deal of that Original ante- diluvian Knowledge unto this Druid; 
cal Sect or Order of Men, in theſe Weſtern Parts of Europe; which 

mall be my lat Propoſition, | 3 


je? Prop. I 1. 


IS generally allow'd, that before the Flood, what by Original 
Infuſion into Adam, ſtronger temperament of Body, more ſerene and 
vigorous Faculties of Soul, the unſpeakable: Advantages of many 
hundreds of Years perſonal Experience, &c. Xzowledge in all the Parts 
and Circumſtances of it, muſt have arrivd to a moſt eminent degree 
of Politure and Perfection. And Knowledge once ſer up and digeſted 
into Poſitions and Theorems, is eaſily communicable to any Age or 
People that come after. } 5 


FIRST, This is amply atteſted and improved into the force of a 

| Propoſition, by many excellent Authors, both Antient and Modern; 
that is, that Adam was created with a very great Perfection of Know- 
ledge, and a profound Inſight and Penetration into the Nature of 
Things, not only, I fay, the moſt learned of the Fews give great and 
ample Teſtimonies, viz. 4 pe Deus Adam (ſays the Paraphraſt 
upon the Samaritan Pentateueh) replevitque eum cum ſpiritu Sapiontiæ & 
Scientiæ, ut inde ad poſteros, omnes Artes ac Scientiæ tamquam ex primo 
| fonte promanarent. And in this Strain they generally .comment on 

Adams Creation; but alſo, the Text of Moſes: ſeems to prove it, 
Gen. ii. 20. where Adam is brought to give Names to Things ; which 
Names fo given, being adapted to the peculiar Properties and Na- 
tures of the Things named, it follows that he muſt have a previous 
Infight and Knowledge of the Properties and Affections of Things, 
to give them ſuch agreeable Appellations and Characters. 


SECONDLY, There were many Particulars of the ſublimeſt A,. 
cana of Nature, diſcoverd in thoſe early Ages of the World, which 
prove, either that Adam was ſupernaturally inſtructed in the ſecret 
Knowledge of Nature, and that the Ideas he fo receivd, were uf 
TE ſeryd 


4— 
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ſerv d by him and communicated ; or. that ſuch inſtrumental Helps 
for the advancing the Reach of Human Perception, as Nature could. 
be capable of ſupplying, was not then wanting: For how, without 
either of theſe Means, viz. a tranſcendent. Natural, or Artificial (as 
we lately have found) Perfection of Human Faculties, could the Py- 
thagorean Syſtem of the World, and therein the Motion of the Earth 
be ſo antiently eſtabliſhd > Without this Suppoſition, it is, I think, 
impoſſible to account for the Ancients: Diſcoveries, into the Medici- 
nal Operations and Properties of Animals, Vegetables and Minerals: 
To give a reaſon for the eſtabliſhing (if there be any Truth and 
Certainty in. it) of: what we call Judicial Afrology, which is known- 
alſo to have been very antient; and ſeveral other uſeful Arts and Sci- 
_ ences, that ſeem to owe their Origin to either of theſe two mention d 
Principles, viz. either to Adam's ſupernatural Knowledge communi- 
cated, or to ante-diluvian Mankind's more advanced and elevated, or 
inſtrumentally aſſiſted Faculties and Perceptions. To the former of 
which, viz. Adams Knowledge communicated, the moſt diligent En- 
- Quirer into the Origin of Arts and Seiences, viz. Athanaſius Kircher, 
in his Zg,yptian Oedipus, reſolves the Point, Plerorumqgue Doctorum ſen- 
tentia ” of faith "94 primum Human generis Parentem Adamum, in 
fſamma perfectione d Peo conditum, ea rerum, quam divinarum, quam hu- 
manarum notitia- excelluiſſe, ut ficuti nullus ex Humano genere cujus 
Princeps erat, & a puris hominibus a Deo majori perfedione Conditus, 
ita nullum - quoque majoribus Animi Corporiſque donis imbutum - fuiffe 
credendum eſt. Et ut infuſa fibi rerum omnium Scientid divinitus in- 
ftruflus fuiſſe legitur ; ita inſignem quoque medicarum facultatum lapi- 
dibus, plantis, animalibus, infitarum notitiam habuiſſe certiſſimum eſt ; 
ſapienti igitur Dei conſilio factum eſt, ut Adamus ſcientiam rerum Na- 
turalium ſibi communicatam, Poſteris ſuis traderet- 


. 


- TO Fircherus alfo our Countryman Bale, in the Tenth Century 
of our Britiſh Writers, fully accords, and delivers it as the Sentiment 
of the generality of Authors on that Point: Ex Adamo ( ſaith he) 
tanquam ex fonte omnes Artes bong & omnis ſcientia humana profluxit. 
Hic primus Celeftium Corporum motus, plantarum, auimantium, & om- 
nium Creaturarum Naturas, rat ionem Eccleſiaſticæ, Politice & Oecono- 
mice Gubernationis primam publicavit; ex cujus Schola quicguid eft Hu- 
manarum Artium & Sapientiæ, in totum Genus humanum, per Patres 
eft poſtea propagatum; ſiquidem quid Aſtronomia, Geometria, & aliæ 
Artes in ſe continent, totum ſcivit. T:could recite more Inſtances cor- 

ITT — | — coborating. 
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erally allow'd and confented unto. 


BUT however this antient profound and mot exquiſite Know. 
ledge of the Nature of Things was firſt diſeover d, we may be ſure 


it quickly improved it ſelf, by the fore-mention'a Advan 
long Lives, ſtrong Intellects, and vigorous Conſtitutions 


7 of the 
| of the 456. 
diluvian Patriarcks, into various Schemes and Syſtems of Sciences ; 


Divine and Human, Natural and Moral, and into. innumerable Me. 
_ chanick Arts and Inventions, ferving: the Neceſſity, Profit and Plea. 


ſure of Human Life; and that alſo in the way and manner of Com. 
municating of this Knowledge, the choiceſt Secrets and Arcana of it, 
both Divine and Natural, were carefully lock d up from vulgar Sight 


in a Religious Cabala, and by it orally communicated from one Per- 


{on to another: As for example; from Adam to Seth, from Seth to 
Henoch, from Henoch. to Methuſalem, from Methuſalem to Noah, and 
ſo, to. the poſt-diluvian World, whereof we have univerſal Conſent of 
Ancients and Moderns avouching it to us. So that if ever Adam 
had a true Knowledge and Comprehenfion, of the occult Nature, of 


the Compoſition, Frame, Texture and Syſtems of Things; of their 


Principles and Operations, of their Motions and Habitudes, and 


other ſpecifical Affections of them, upon which all Arts and Sciences 
were grounded: All which, either by Tfufton or external Communi- 


cation he might well have (ſuch ways of obtaining it being poſſible) 


7 


tis thence eaſily demonſtrable, that at length a great part, at leaſt, 
of that Knowledge might come to, and be poſſeſs d by ſome of the 
Coryphæi of our Weſtern Celtæ, and in fome Time after, come alſo 


through their means, to kindle and diffuſe it ſelf into the oral Theo- 


rems and Placits of the fore - mention d Britiſb Druids. 


FOR to make this more eaſily conceivable, let us but ſuppoſe 


(which is in it ſelf very ſuppoſable) that but one Man, having taken 


into his Breaſt a ſound Draught of Cabaliſtical Knowledge, and having 
Credit enough to back his Affirmations, is ſufficiently able ro ſer up 
a general Learning in any Nation, where the Genius and Temper of 


People are not very moroſe and ſtupid ; and let us withal remem- 
ber, that though we date and fix the Original of Druidiſm abour the 
Time of Abraham, though it be likely it was ſooner; yet we are 


Aure that Sem was then alive, who. might ſee, converſe with, and 
have his Knowledge from Methuſalem, who alſo might ſeg, converſe = 


with, and have his Knowledge from Adam, in whom, as we have 


now ſuppoſed, the Knowledge of GOD and Nature, in all the 


Branches 


roborating this Particular, but this may ſuffice, fince tis 4 ching ge. 
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Branches of it, as far as his Faculties could reach, eminently flou- 
riſn d. 

' AND it is very plain and undeniable by the Moſaick Accounts, 
that Adam lived to the Time of Methuſalem, and Methufalem to the 
Time of Sem, who lived Five Hundred Years after the Univerſal De- 
lige; within the Limits of which Time, we have grounds to conclude, 
the Iſle of Britain to have been conſiderably peopled, and the Druidi- 

cal Principles form d and eſtabliſhd in it: So that we may ceaſe to 
wonder at the finding ſo many rich Veins of antient Knowledge laid 

open and diſcover d ſo timely in the Celtiſb Nation; which yet by this 

manner of demonſtrating, appears to have been, in the ordinary way 
of Information, but three or four Removes, at fartheſt, from Adams 
great Univerſal Knowledge: And therefore where Greek and Roman Au- 
thors, aſcribe to theſe Druids, or our antient Weſtern Philoſophers, 

eminent Skill in Atronomy, Phyſtology, Medicine, Magick, Morality, 
and other Parts of choicer Learning, together with ſome other Un- 
brages of Reveal d Knowledge, as the Præ-exiſtence and Immortality of 
Human Souls, eternal Beatitudes, the Propitiation of Sacrifices, and 
other Documents tranſcending the reach of meer Human Sagacity ; we 
may this way wind them up to their firſt Bottom, and give the World 
2 Satisfaction in that Particular, which no Arguments taken from re- 
moteneſs of Place, vulgar Ignorance, want of Letters, and the like 
Pretences, can at all ſhock, or be ef force to impair the Grounds and 
Evidence of it. . i ä 


T O conclude, this is what led me to, and what I offer in defence 
of my Conjectures in this Matter: I would obtrude and impoſe in no- 
thing; others may think as they will, and where they gueſs righter, 
they have my ready Aſſent: Only in what J have done, my Wiſh is, 
that Arguments, without Prejudice to Perſons or Parties, may be fair- 
ly weighd and conſider d; and if Truth, or any obſcure Features of it, 
do appear in any J have here laid down, that thoſe may be look d up- 
on, and treated as they deſerve, tho the Hand be never ſo rude and 
unskilful, that brings them into View, and ſubmits them to the Judg- 
ment of the Candid and Impartial. „„; gs 
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1 Relating to the — — | 
Sixth Section of the Firſt Eflay: 
I E SHSVINT— = - Of 


The Affinity and near Reſemblance, both in Sound and Signi- 
fication of many Words of the Antient Languages of Eu- 
rope, with the Original Hebrew Tongue; which 'tis pre- 
ſum'd, they retain d as Relicks of it, after the Confuſion 
at Babel; with ſome Remarks upon it, 5 


OR the better underſtanding of the Parallels of this 
fonowing Table, it is to be obſervd, that Letters of 
one and the ſame Organ, are of common Uſe in the pro- 
nouncing of words of different Languages; as for Ex- 

a= ample, M, B, V, F, P, are Labials: 7, D, &, are Den- 
_ fals: G, Ch, H, A, C, are Guttarals, And therefore if 

the Hebrew Word or Sound begin with, or is made of, any one of the 

Labials, any of the reſt of the ſame Organ will anſwer it in the de- 

rivative Languages. The ſame is to be obſeryd in uſing the Dental 

and the Guttural Letters: For in tracing out the Origin of Words, we 

are more to regard the Sound of them, than their lireral Form and 
Compoſition, wherein we find words very often, by the Humours and . 
Fancy of People, tranſpos'd and alter d from their Native Sounds, and 

yet in their Signification, they very well fit their Original Paterns : I 

ſhall only exemplify in the Letters M, B, and V, which are of one Or- 

gan, that is, are form'd by one Inſtrument, the Lip; and therefore 

| Nn 2 5 are 


W I IE W — 


— 


are promiſcuouſly us d, the one for the other. In pronouncing word $ 


rr 
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* 


of one Language in another, the Hebrew B is generally pronounced 


as an Y Conſonant: And the 7riſh alſo, moſt commonly in the middle 


of a word, do pronounce Mas an V, as we find the antient Britain 


to have made uſe of Y for M and B in many Latin words; as, 


> - % 
fn - — 


Latin C mo 5 Wo. 
| Animal. —— — = Anival.| Numerus. —= Mer. 
Turm. — — 7 yroa.| Columng. ——— Colovn. 
| Terminus. — — e T. ervyn. Gemelli. — | Geveil. 5 
I[Calam us. —— Calav. Roma. Rhyven. 


Amnis, —— — — Avon. Liber, — — _ Thr, 
Arma.— — — Ara. Remus.? Rhwyv. 
Firmus. — — — Fjlirv. Domo. — 0. 


Monumentum. — —— Monvent.| Rebells, — = Rhyvels. 
Firmament. — —— Firvaven.| Pluma.xk —— — Pluv. 
| Lamentor. — Llevain.| Catamanus. —— — Cadvan. 
| Elementum. ——— — Elven.| Dimetg. ——— — Dyed. 
Memorare. —— — — Myvyrio. Lima. —— — Lliv. 
Hyems, —— — — Gaiav.| Lamina. — Tv, &c. 


Clamare. — — Llavary. = 


r 
— — 


8 
— 
— 


WE are not to wonder at this Analogy of Sounds in the Primitive 


Diſtinction of Languages; for before the Uſe of writing, which has 


eſtabliſn d the correct Form of words, People were only guided by the 
Ear in taking the ſound of words, and they pronounced and uttered 
them again as the Organs of their Voice were beſt fitted for it; 


and it happening that the Aptitude and Diſpoſition of thoſe Organs, 


peculiar to ſome People and Countries were various (as we find to 
this day ſome Nations cannot ſhape their Voice to expreſs all the 


to utter the ſame Vowels broader or narrower, longer or ſhorter, as 
they found themſelves beſt diſposd to do: And thereupon Cuſtom 
3 with particular Sets of People, to continue the Uſe of 
ſuch different Pronunciation as they affected, the words ſo vary d 
came at length to take on them different Forms, and to be eſteem d 
Te C N and 


Sounds of another's Tongue, ) it accordingly affected and inclind 
ſome Parties of People to ſpeak the ſame Conſonants harder or ſofter, 


/ 


e 


— n eto aa ow... amen hte 
* 


and taken as parts of different Languages, tho in their Origin they 
were one and the ſame FT 


1 


* — „ 


— 


— * 


* It is commonly obſeru'd that different Climates, Airs and Aliments do very much diverſify the 
Tone of the Parts and Muſcles of Human Bodies; on ſome of which the Modulation of the Voice much 
dependech, The pecaliar Moiſture of one Country, the Drought of another (other Cauſes from Food, & e. 
concurring) do extend or contraff, ſwell or attenuate the Organs of the Voice, that the ſound made 
thereby, is render d either ſhrill or hoarſe, ſoft or hard, plain or liſping, in proportion to that Contra- 
ion or Extenſion: And hence it is, that the Chineſe and Tartars have ſome Sounds in their Language, 


that Europeans can ſcarce imitate: And it is well known in Europe is ſelf, that an Engliſhman is Fo | 


able agreeably to converſe with a Stranger, even in one and the ſame Latin; nay, in England it ſelf, 
'tis noted by Mr. Camden and Dr. Fuller, that rhe Natives of Carteton-Curlew in LeiceſterJhire; by 
a certain peculiarity of the Place, have the Turn of their Veics very different from thoſe of the neigh- 
bouring Villages. | 3 | ” | . 5 
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Is Hebrew 


* 


Hen, 


LY 


. or 2 


— — 
Ira, — — 
Auor,— — 
7 Ano, — — 


Achei,— — 
Aedenei,ꝛ — 
IC alal, — 9 
Domen, — — 
Gehel, —— — 


Sal, — — 
Kadel, — — 
Aggan, —— 
Alaph, — —— 
Bama, 


— 


3 


| 


— - 


[6 , = —— 


Deraich, 
Dad, — — 
Ager, 


Argil, — — 


Dapſh, — — 


Phar, — e 
Harabon, 


[Phalat, — — 


Pathah, — — 
Gab, — ————— — 


8 


N 


| Derivatives. _ Engliſh, || 
Ave h, Brit. ¶ The edge or point of a Sword, & ke. 
Maen, —<— Brit. | A Stone. 


FOR, 


Dets- yt, — Brit. 
1 — Brit. 
bY 10% — — Brit. 
Achau, -? Brit. 
Gwadnei, — Brit. 
Cyllell, — Brit. 
Zomen, Brit. 
Sal, — — Brit. 
Gadel, — Brit. 
Argeion, — Greek 
Alpho, — Gr. 
Bamòs, - Gr. 
"Agios, —— Gr. 
| et — 1 

Katha, - Iriſh] 
T hi, — Brit. 
Corph, —— Brit. 
1 5 — 

Raich, —— & Ir. 
Dittan,. — Brit. 
15% —— Latin. 
Illi, llæ, — Lat. 
Axilla, Lat. 
Paps, — — Lat. 
En! Ecce! — Lat. 


P her a, Gr. 
Arrhabon, Gr. 
Phulatts, — Gr. 
Peli ho, Gr 


Gibbus, WD Y £5 
Duro, 


| Lagam, — Corn. ; 
7 d:fire. 


| Time. 
9 


45 


— Lat. 


A Pool or Hands Water, a 
Laker * -- | 


Lightned Air. | 
Then, in that Place, or at that 


Brethren, or K indred. * 
The Soles of the Feet. 
To wound or pierce. 
Muck or Dung. 

Coal. 


Vile or of no account. 

To forſake or deſiſt from. 
A Veſſel or Earthen Pot. 
To find. | 
An Altar. 

Holy. 


Honour or Reverence. 


She or any 7 hing feminine. 
A Body. 


An Arm. 


The Dug, Breaſt, or 22 
To heap together. 
They, Maſc. and Fœm. 

The Arm-Pit. 

Cheer or Dainties. 

Lo! Behold! 

To bear or carry. 

A Pawn or Pledge. 

To keep or * 

Zo perſwade. 

Bent or crooked. 

To remain and endure. 


| 


22 


* 
j 
| fn — — — 


ar, ors; — 
Barech, — — 


Beram, = —— 


| Hebrew. , | | Derivatires. 


3 — Brit. 


Cf, — = Brit. 


1 1 wt 


Imanin,— Brit. 

In,. — Ir. 
Nava, OY e ns Ir. 
Aealam, — — Jr, 
| £Yacuus — — Tat. 

Gwac, N — Brit. 
ITayw, — — Brit. 
Bar, — — — Ir; 
Bare, — Brit. 
Verum. — -=— Eat. 


Beth, —— Bh. hrit. 


She, — — Tr. 
1 * Brit. 


Porter, — — Brit. 
Gwr, — — Brit. 
"pA. — am — Gr. 
Baw, — — — Gr. 


«| Charitts, =» »= Gr. 


Miſes, __— Gr. 


Semaino. — Or. 


| Aix, rr. 


Brit. 


| Alaeth, | 


Elli}, = — brit. 


4 Lyon. {I TD. na 


it.} 4 Law. 


Englith. 1-H 


4 Serpent. | 


This, or that, or there it it. 
Be ſilent. 


Zo be fel. 


r.| Fewels and Ornaments. 
To ſpeak. 


t. and. 


Butter. 5 ag = . 


* 


i, Bae 
Zo be ale or conſumed. 


Empty. 


Is, or are. 

Son. 

Meat or Fifuals: 
Bur, nevertheleſs. 
4 Houſe or Coptager 
He or Him. 
To heal or cure. 
A- Army. 

The Bei. 


2 o cherifh and make ow * 


A Man. 


To come.” 

Stdneſs.” 

To inſculp or engrave. 9 
I hate.” 8: 
7 fhew and demonſtrate. T 2 
A Goat. © = ca 


24 Curfe or Misfortune. - 


[dot or Hobgoblin 21 wot 
UN, | 


- ” | 


” 2 EE lr n „* KN WI. : 


Monk AvTrQvs Rosrhunarh 


FF oo nag) A; 
e ” 2 * : NS PK 246. -6 m 
* — 
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Hebrew, Derivatives. 387100 - Engliſh, 


i ——_—__ﬀ__ : - * be wor ——— 


Allun, — — [wm = — — Brie. | 11 Grove $f Oaks. © 
Amunath, ———| Amynedd, — Brit.|Conſtancy or Patience. 
Ap, — — — Hep. — — Brit. Face or Countenance.” 
Iibo,. —— ——|lddo, — — — Brit. | With him. © 26 
Atun, — — — Oh, — — Brit. A Furnace, or a Kiln, © | 
Atha, — ———| Aeth, — — — Brit.] Went or came. | 

Iſche, — — -In, — — Brit. To Burn. 

Emaeth, — ——|Tmmaith, — Brit.] From him. 

Barach, —— —{Parch, — — Brit. To efteem or Bleſs. e 
Gobah, — — — Coppa — — Brit. The 7 or ſummit of a thing, 
Geven, = Cevn, — — — Brit.] 4 Ridge or Bact. 
Gedad, — — — Gwiwded, — Brit.] Excellency. 
Gaiaph, — —— Cav, — — — Brit. To ſhut or incliſe. 


. 


IF K ͤ¾—ĩ i —w 9 


Evil, — — . „ — an Evil. : 

Beaſch, GG — \ | Ba | Baſe. e . 8 | 

6 ooo mis rage e 80 | | 
IBarotb,——— — — — Broth. OY | 

|Gaah, . Cay. 

Pan, — — — — ꝓ—b— Dun. 


HJebifſch, —— — - — 170 4 

Hua, 8 IR 2 Maſe. Gend. 

| ge, _ IO oy — — or — | 
(Hitta %.. „ — 
Sahaß.————— r 8 
Charath. —= == — — — — o write. 1 | 
Saar, —= — . — rt | Lien col „ 
A anna... — — —|70 annoy. . 
TPheer, — — — —— — — Hair. — 
Pheret, — — —— — — —|4 Part or Portion. 
Phæret,. -- — — Fierce. 

. — —— — — — — - | 

Sa — — __ — — {cw 

Spor, 2 ͤ x Sparrow. 

Ainneh, . - = — 4 le. 
Tera, — — — — —\7 Cry. , ' 8 : 1 :| 


* | mito eee She tel, 


n ts. 


hb _————_— 
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Hebrew. 


Shetel.— — 
Rechus, * 
Hre, — — — 
| Paſa, —— — 
 THalal, ——= — 
Catat, FFF 


Ragal. mn = 
Maguur, == —— 
| Madhevi, 
Dor oth, — - IP 
Rs. 
Dal, — — — 
Havah, — — 
Mahalac, ——— 
Hi. — 
Tor, — — 


Achalas, | — 


Mac hane b. 


cra... — 
Chore ß. 


Fadha, — — 


7 
Hlathorath, — 


Jain,.— — 


Lus, — — — 


Caolath, — — 


1— 


Rageꝛ. —| 


Derivatives. 


Engliſh. 


— Ho 


— — F — 
| * | 


— rr — — — 1 


— äJär— — — 


— _ vai. Brit. 
oreth, =——— Brit. 


Malo, —_ — Brit. 


us Ry" emmy aa nan 


Heulo, — — Brit. 


£ Tour, — — Triſh 
Ti erUy/n, 3 Brit. 


$7w, SY Jy ee Brit. 
Achles, - — Brit. 


and 

Mechain, — Brit. 
Cray, — — Brit. 
Cors, mw — Brit. 
Nod i, Brit. 
„ — Brit. 

Oida, Gr. 
Athrawiaeth, - Brit. 
Eich, — Brit. 
1 wared, — — Brit. 
Chwi, — Brit. 
Gwin, — — Brit. 


Sd — Brit. 


Liyfr, — — Brit. 
Called, — Brit. 


Tall and higb. 


it.] Reſplendent. 


95 


Skill. 

Riches. 

A Crow. 

To paſs. 

A Hole. 

To cut. 

Ie rage. 

To rail or detrafl. 
| Habitation or a wall d Dwelling, 
Diſtempers and Diſeaſes. 


Generations, Encreaſe, or the 


Fruits of the Womb. 


Was or has been. 
A Pathway, or a Balk to tread 


on. 
Shining. Apollo, Sol. 


34 Boundary 0 or Limit. 


> or Protection. 


County of Montgomery. 
Penmachno. 
Holes, ſuch as the Needle-Eye. 
A Place full of ſmall Wood. 
To make known or note. 


$7 o know or acknowledge. 


Diſcipline. 
Tour or pour own. 


Deſcended, 
It m — 


.| Generations or Families. 
To go away or avoid. 
A ng 


9 75 of Defence of old in the 


Hounil, 
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Hounil,. —— 
Fefter, — — 
Fadadh, — —— 
afodoth, — 


is, 


— ͤ — —— 


Shevab,— — 
Dakar, — — 
Hinne t,. 
ö helet, oe" "I 
Hever, — 
 BShibbar, — —— 
"a — — 
Ebel, 3 — — 
| Fan, — 
| anna, — — 


f oll, — — 
5 — — 


Eth, 


Sdn, — 2 — 
Nabal, == — 
Mot, — — 
Bath, — — 
Eden,. 
Aolab,— — 
Sas, 
F hac, A. —— 
Skopac, — — 
Pounec,.— — 
| FHamohad, — — 
Parad, — —— 
eren, 
Aeſel, — — 
e- 43,2. 


— —— 


—— — 


| 


— — — 


———  —@ —— 


* 


Ennill, = = Belk. 
Iſtyr, — — Brit. 


Gualodd, — Brit. 7. 


Cyfoeth, — Brit. 
Ciſt g. | Brit. 
S Far, — Lat. 


— — OY 


—— . 2 


— — Ges ove 


3 — 
— — — 8 
— — — | 
— — — 
Etos ,. Gr. 
Etas, 3 Lat. 
Cena, — — Lat. 
Nebulo, — Lat. 
Mots, kat. 
Batos, — Gr. 


don, — Gr. 


Alels, 
Ses, — e 5 
Phake, „ Gr. 
Scopo, 9 Gr. 
Je vange, a= — Brit. 
| 4mmod, — — Brit. 
Parad. Brit. 
Corn, Brit. 
Keſel, — Beit. 
Mab, ———- Nit. 


ELuung,.— — 


* x I 3 


Llyngey, — Brit. 


2 „ 


| Bara, — — Brit. 


Cain. 
Confideration: 
0 invite. 


Honour, or Wealth, 
A Gheſt. | 

Z Bread. Corn. 
Seven. . 
A Da Fo 

To An: 

A Shield. © 
Over or above. — 
To ſhiver or gaake:- 
A Chill. 
A Cable. 
Ze break. | 
A Knave or a Thief: - 
AlL © 

o annoy or hurt. 


> A Tear or Age. 


A Supper. 

A Chaurle; 

Motion. 

A Thora. 

jo ba ee, 
praiſe, 

m M ot _ . 

Lentil. 

To ſpeculate. 

A Snchling. 


| Engliſh. 


w— = 


— ow 


* Jild Teka, 


Thou. art m 


| e le 1 


Conſtitution or Appointment. 


A Partition or Separation. 


A Horn. 


The Arn. Pit. 
Hon or from a Father. 
o ſwallow or devonr. 


Temutha,| 


* 
— mn — 
* * 


N * 


1 ö 10 14 : . 
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7, Trait he; — 
Ceremluach, — 


Hamule, — 
| Mah 2 — — 


Magal, . 


Makel, —— — 


Mera, e PDAMARGEY 


Moat, 


6 — 


| Meth, — — 


0 how — 


7 Nevath, — 


[Fiffal, — — 


_— 


| Sethar, 


Nadu, — — 


Heber, — — 
Nucchu, 
N uu, — 
Naodhad, ——— 
Gadah, 
Nined, 
Goloth, — — 
Mohal, 
Calas, — — 
Haſem, 
Gare vat h, — — 


—— — 


— — — 


—— — 


— 


Iaphug. 


Phoretb, — 
Pach. ——— 
Pinnouth, — — 
Phinnabh, — 
4 4 h, „ 


Dyfetha, — Brit. 
Cromlech, —— Brit. 
Amal, 


Magal, * Brit. 
Mer, — — Brit. 
Mud, 6 Brit. 
Methy, — — Brit. 
Mae r 8 Brit. 
Brad, — — Brit. 
Nef, — — Brit. 7 


T afly, — — Brit. 


Hanes, — Brit. 


Neuawdd, — Brit. 


. or Iſely,- Brit. 


—c }rit. 


— — Brit. 


| Nd, 


- Brit. 


Aber, 
Nychu, —— Brit. 
Nhw, — — Brit. 


Nodded, —— Brit. 
Gado, — — Brit. 


Niwed, ——— Brit. 
Golwyth, — Brit. 
Moel, — — Brit. . 


Glwys, — — Brit.? 
Brit. 
Gwarth, — Brit. 


Aſen, 


Difig, Brit. 
| Ffrwyth, — Brit. 
Bach, Brit. 


3 — 14 
Ffynny, ——— Brit. 
25 Fat — Brit. 
Elte — Brit. 

0 0 2 


Brit. — 
Mae — Brit. 
Magly, —— Brit. 


Brit. 


Engliſh. 


Deftrudion, — 
A ſacrificing Stone. 
P lenty or Store. 


4 Staff. 

Fat or Marrow. 

To remove. 

To die or fail. 

4 Lord. 

* Rebellion. 

77 . 
caſt or throw. 

To fignify or account. 

Habitation or Hall. 


Ta throw dows. 


Incoutinency or Luſt. 


A Ford or Paſſage. 
They or thoſe. 


Burut-Ofrin fo 


Ps. a H, Ya 
A Rub or Bone. 
Shame. 
Want or defect. 
Fruit or effect. 
A crooked Stick. 
Chief or uppermoſt. 

o proſper. 

A Part or Portion. 


A Concubine. 


What > Where > How ? 
To betray. 


They moan and 3 
To throw under Feet. 


Being ſmitten or — 


* Mereduth is che 
ſame with Marad, 
4 Britiſh Name. 


Caton, 
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Engliſh. 


Caton, NOT. 1 


Tireneh, —— 


| Ragah, — — 


I[Raſab,— — 


Semen, — — 


IsSarap b, 


I Pinnah, 


Sac, 88 — — 


Phut,— — 
Phæræt, 


| D 
Hannah, — 
Naar, — — 
Asgab, — — 
Pac ha, — 
5 
Nol, — — 
Maſhal, — —— 
Shareka, | 

Bekarim, „ 


| 


Cwtty w_— Brit. 


ICaer, — —— Brit. 


Rhith, - Brit. 
rin, — — Brit. 
Rhwygo, —— Brit. 
Rds and RhAd, - Brit. 
Saim, — — Brit. 
Sarph, —— Brit. 


| 


5 Fig, — Brit. 
Fucus, —— Lat. 
Ferocia, Lat. 
Pinna, — — Lat. 
Pager fuit, — Lat. 
Neco, — —— Lat. 
Ad, —— — Lat. 
Nut 66 Lat. 


| Trechs, eee Gr. 


Palai, — Gr. 
$ sel., — Gr. 

Tagy, —— Brit. 
Nearos, ———— Gr. 
Aga pao, | Gr. 
Pege, — — Gr. 
Phraſe, — — Gr. 
Aalèo. Gr. Galw, Br. 
Bafileus, — Gr. 
Syrinx, — — Gr. 
Pecora, Lat. 
Aula, 


\ 


Aſtus, Lat. Tes, Br. 


Guberno, — Lat. 


Vireo, — Lat. 
QAuia, — — Lat. 
Olim, — — at. 


Glomus, 


Sach, — — Brit. 


| 13 
Carbaſus, — Lat. 


Short and little; 
A walled Town: 
nd 

© feed and look after. 
To tear or rend. 
Grace or good Mill. 
Fat or Oyl. 
A Serpent. 
A * Sack. 
Diſguiſe and 
Deceit. 
Fierceneſs. 
Battlement. 
Lazy and untoward. 
To ſlay. 
Unto. 
To nod or beckon unto. 
To run to, or come at. 
Some time ago. 


o ftrangle. 
New or lately, Nearotical. 


| 


*. It has 


Tongues, 


To love, or to be much affected. 


A Fountain. 

Jo declare. 

Zo call. 

Fo reign. © 

A Syringe. 

Cattle. 

4 Hl: all * 

Fine Linnen or Lawn. 
Heat, or hot Weather. 

To govern. e 
Zo look green and flouriſhing. 
Wherefore, or becauſe. 

Of old.- 


- Lat. 


A Clew of Thread. 


this 
ſound in moſt 
of the antient 


Amam 
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Engliſh. 


I Hebrew. 


—  om— 
Coaphar F 
Cala, — . — 
Sarch, — — 
Goliath, — — 
Patheben.paom — 
Burgad. —— 
Jerag.— — 
| Daſgar OO” "TY 
 [Shiovang, —— 
NAS, —= 
7. TW 
Pherch, —— — 
Tetuva,. — 
Leamor, — — 
Caſas, — —— 
Cart. — — 
1.4 Aam, 
Gaffa, — — — 
Cevel, — — 
Dumga, — —— 
[Tor and Sor, — 
TTarna, — — 
Mangs, — — — 
Malas, — — 
IPalac, — — — 
Banc, 
| Malal, — ——— 
Marat, — — 
Cadif, — ——— 
Tohum, — — — 
Colar, — —— 
Corontha, 
| [Bereh,, —— — 
|o£ [Bagad, — — — 
ö JArach, — — 


Nagaſh, — 8 


—— 


Imam. Brit. 
Gwobor, — — Brit. 
Caula, — — Lat. 
Serch, — — Brit. 
Glwth, —— — Brit. 
Puttain, — Brit. 
Burgais, — — Brit. 
Drug, — — Brit. 


Szonge, — — Brit. 


 Annos, TD Irony Brit, 


Dim, — — Brit. 
Y ferch, — — Brit. 
Edivar, — — Brit. 
Ar lavar, — Brit. 
Ceiſio, — — Brit. 


Cammy, — — Brit. 
. — — Brit. 
Ar gyfil, — Brit. 
Dammeg, — Brit. 
Tarw, ———— Brit. 
Ti eyrn, —— Brit. 
Mynydd, — Brit. 
Melys, — — Brit. 
Plygy, — — Brit. 
Maink, — — Brit. 


Marc, — — Brit. 
Gwady, — Brit. 


Dyfa, -— — — Brit. 
Colar, — — Brit. 
Coron, — — Brit. 
Breg, — — Brit. 


Bagad, — — Brit. 


Arogli, — — Brit. 


De/gil, — — Brit. 


Carchar, —— Brit. 


Maly, — — Brit. 


Mother. 

Reward or Satisfaction. 
A Sheep-fold. 
Luſt ful. . 
A Bed, or Bed- Chamber. 
A Whore. 

A Burgeſs. 

Bad or Evil. 

A Diſh. * 

Honourable, well to paſs. 
To inſtigate or incite. 
— 


A tender Branch, a Daughter. | 


Penitent.. 

Saying. 5 

To ſearch, or ſeet. 

Zo bind or impri ſon. 

To bend or make-crooked. 
A Beam or a Foift, © 
Near, or in Preſence of. 
A Simile or a Proverb. © 
Bad. > 

A Prince or Potentate. 
A Mountain. . 
Sweet, or to ſweeten- 

To fold or lap up. 

A Bench. 

To grind. 

A Note or Character. 
To tell a Lye or deny. 
Depth. 

A Neck -band. 

A Crown or Diadem. 


[A Breach or Sciſſure. | 


A great many. 
To ſmell. 4 


Inu agos, — — Brit. To approach or draw nigh. N 
CE Ciliah,| 


» 
* » 
— 


* 


— Ar 
— 5 


. 


n 
3 «© a 


r 
P 
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Ca — I — 


Engliſh. | 


Natſar, = 


| Mabalal, 


EEE RL 


Gana, 


Celimmah, — — 
Netz, — — — 
Ptfel, — — — 


Shuſhan, == 


FShecan, — — — 
ItHalal, —— — 
7. aff, — — — 
Tſelem, — — — 
Hobert, — — 
Aen-adon, — — 


Ciliah, — — — 
Gevr, — — — 
Rec, — —— 
Aun,— — — 

1 


Piunab, — — 


Hedel, — — 


9 


Diniſter, — Brit. 


Hoedel, — 


| Cym- -myſcu, r 


Skhenow, — — 
Gwael, — — Brit. 
Diffodi, — — Brit. 
Delw, — — Brit. 
Obry, —— — Brit. 
| Awudon, — 


Ceilliaw, — — Brit. 
Gawe, —— Brit. 
Ceg, —— =» Brit. 
Kwyno, — — Brit. 


* or Fefticles. 


P inagl, — — Brit. 
Mawl or Mali, - Brit. T. 
— Brit. 
Haul, n—_—! — Brit. 
© ad, — Brit. 
Glaſaidd, — Brit. 
Grym, grymmus, Brit. 
Brit. 
Cany, — — Brit. 
Calumnia, —— Lat. 


Niſus, — —— Lat. 


1 a 


Souſon, — Gr. 
Gr. 


A Giant. 


A Mouth or Throat. 
To lament. 


Deſtrution or Ruin. 
5 top of a Thing or Pinnacle. 
0 * or glorify. 


Sun, or = ine. 
Tenure or Lands bounded. 
Blueiſb. | 

Bony or ſtron 

7 o ming/e. * 

Zo fing. 

. and Calumny. 
Endeavour. 

ye make bare or uncover. 
Lilly. 

To dwell in 7. 1 
Vile or of no account. 
To extinguiſh. 


An Image. [other fide. 
Men over againſt, or Men on the 


Es 


— _ 4 6 


— God, or — 


HEI 
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THE COLLECTION of many of the Hebrey- 
Britiſh words in this Table, I owe to the Induſtry of 
Mr. Ch. Edwards, Author of, The Brief Hiſtory of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, publiſh'd in the Welſh Tongue. . 


REMARKS. 
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HE great Analogy and the unaffected Reſemblance be- 
tf eween the Primitive and Derivative Words in this Cata- 
logue (abating the different ways of pronouncing in dif- 
ferent Languages) is a plain and ample Evidence, that 
| the ſeveral Words of the Languages therein mention d, 
owe their Origin to, and Derivation from, the firſt and 
| moſt antient Language of Mankind, generally calld the Hebrew 
Tongue: And our Britiſh, even in the State it is at-preſent (for T 
| meddle not with any, or very few of its old obſolete Words) having 
more Sounds in it, agreeing with that Primitive Tongue, than all the 
reſt (altogether) is alſo an Argument that this Brizi/h Tongue was 
in its firſt Structure and Origin one of the primary Iſſues of it; and 
that if we give way to Criticiſm and Etymology, it muſt be from 
that Original Language, we ought to derive and account for, many 
Words and Names in our Britiſb Tongue, which otherwiſe would be 
unaccountable. „ . 
BUT now to be more perfectly ſatisfied, what this Original He- 
brew Tongue was, and whether we brought, what we had, and have 
ſtill of it, here, with our firſt Planters and others of the ſame Stock 
and Language with them, from Babel; or had it afterward tranſported 
here from Phænicia, by the Tin-Traders, which ſeems to be the Opi- 
nion of ſome of late, but ſo ill grounded that I take ir not worth 
confuting, I ſhall beg the Reader's leave, to remark and examine a 
little further than J have done before, into thoſe Points of Difficulty 
that appear in the two former Particulars, viz. what this Original He- 
brew Tongue was, and whether F what we have {till 7 it 
85 : „„ Here, 
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IN order to which T ſhall here lay down theſe three Paſtulata, or 
Things granted, from which Iſhall endeayour to draw ſuch Coro/aries 
as ſhall be of force to infer a Concluſion that I hope will evince the 
Truth of the Matter before us. = 


FIRST, Tis allow'd that there was One, and but One Language 
in the World, from the Time of Adam, to the Building of Ba- 


bel. 


SECONDLY, 'Tis allow'd that at the Building of the Tower of 


Babel, there happen d, among thoſe who were concern d in that daring 
wicked Attempt, a Ceſſation, for that preſent at leaſt, and Confuſion 


of that Language. 


THIRDL 7, Tis allow'd alſo, that upon that extraordinary Ceſ. 
ſation, or Confuſion of the fr ff Language, the Men who were engaged 


in that grand Overture, were fain to remove their Quarters, and be. 


gan to diſperſe themſelves in ſeparate Families, to plant and inhabit 


the Face of the Earth: And in that Removal and Diſperſion, every ſe. 


parate Tribe or Family, retaining in a due Tenour their Faculties of Un- 


derſtanding, and the Orgaxical Diſpoſition of their Voice; and by what 


they could recollect and recover of their diſſipated antient Language, 
were neceſſitated to improve that little Stock of Words, ſo recover d, 


and where they found themſelves at a loſs, to frame new ones in- 


to a Way, or Mode of ſpeaking, different from the Improvements, 


Forms and Ways of ſpeaking, at the ſame Time, made uſe of in other 
Families ; which in the different. Progreſs of thoſe Improvements, came 
to paſs at length to be what we call different Languages. 


FIRST, The Firſt Propoſition, That there was but one Language 
from the Time of Adam, or the Beginning of the World to Balels 
Diſperſion, at leaſt from the Univerſa 15 to that Time, is readily 
granted by all who acknowledge the Authority of the ſacred Scrip- 


tures; for tis there expreſly affirm d, that then, viz. before that Diſ- 


perſion, the whole Earth was, Uuius Labii, of one Language and of 


one Speech, Gen. xi. I. 


NOW 


a — OR . — — — i . 
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NO from this general 
rally ariſe ; Firſt, Whether it was one Language chat was ſpoke by 
Men from the Creation to the Time of that Diſperſion > Secondly, 
What that Language was? and, 7hzrdly, At what Time the Confuſion 
of that Language happen d; and if Noah was then alive? 


FIRST, As to the Oneneſs and Identity of that Language from 


Adam to the Deluge (for thence to the Diſperſion none queſtions it) 


the Account that Moſes gives in the Place referrd to, is not expreſs (I 
own) further than the words [who/e Earth] will bear it; which yet 


one would think would be to little purpoſe for him to have ſaid 


(the whole Generation of Men being then, viz. at the Diſperſion bur 
one Family under one Pater-Familias, that is, Noah, and who cannot 


Propoſition, three Queſtions will natu- 
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* YO 0s 


be preſum d to have but one Language among them) if the ſacred 


penman had not thereby meant all the preceding Generations thence to 


the Creation. 


Ab this meaning of his, I hope; will appear to be very reaſon- 
able, when we conſider a little further into this Matter, and take to 


view theſe following Particulars; Firſt, The Nature of that Language; 


Secondly, The Condition of the Men that propagated and made uſe of 


it; and, Thirdly, The Remains, as to Names and Things, which we 
| have in Scripture of it. 2 FE, 


FIRST, The Nature of that firſt Language we are to examine into 


wo Ways; Firſt, In relation to GOD; Secondly, To Man. In re- 


lation to GOD, we are to believe that GOD made nothing imper- 
fect; and having created Man in his own Likeneſs, he not only 


gave him Powers and Faculties ſuitable to his intended Felicity on 
{ Earth, but ſuch a Perfection of them as his Nature was capable of; 
now ſhall we think that GOD created Adam with that Perfection of 
| Faculties his Nature was capable of, and his ſociable e re- 
| quired, and yet left him, like a Child new-born, dumb an 


to him with his other Perfections, I ſhall make no ſcruple to affirm 


without 
Speech? Tis not to be imagin d. The firſt Act we find of him is 
ſpeaking, and ſpeaking too in ſuch Perfection, that he could readily 
| give Names ſuitable to the Natures and Properties of rhoſe his Fellow- 
Creatures, which were brought unto him; which is a plain Argument, 
that G0 gave actual ſpeaking with his other Perfections: And if 
this Speech of Adam was of GO D's own making, and infuſed in- 
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NEX T. in relation to Van; we have ſeen that Adem-was created 
in-fuch Perfection in the Faculties of his Soul, and in the Organs of 
his Body, that as. that part of his Happineſs which conſiſted in hit 
Dominion over his Fellow: Creatures required the immediate Uſe of 


* 


1 * 


the: Former, ſo. his neceſſary Converſe with thoſe of his own Species, 
as we find it actually did, as immediately required the Practice of the 
Latter: By this it Will appear, that Adam's Language being one of his 
created Perfections, we cannot but reckon. it to have been ſo accom- 
pliſh d, even to Gfammatical Niceties, that thete was no need to change 
or alter ir, til G D Was pleaſed, in as extraordinary, 4 way as it; 
was infuſed, ic put à Period. o r.. „l 
BUT, to. what has heen above. ſaid,” T muſt needs add this and ob- 
ſerve; Firſt, That taking the firſt Chapter of Genes in the literal, 
Senſe, it will ſeem fufficiently plain there that G 0 D himſelf was the 
firſt Author of Language; for. we. find GOD uſing. there'a' Scheme of 
Words (which is Language) to expreſs the Ideas of the Divine Mind, 
in the Works of the Creation, before Adam had a Being; and ſoen 
after we find the Serpent alſo, to our Sorrow too skilful in it, who- 
ſurely learn d it not of Adam. Secondly, In that which we may call the 
Language of GOD, as to the Quality and Uſe of it, we may ob- 
ſerve him to make uſe of General Terms to expreſs Alſtract Ideas, toge- 
ther with what they call mixed Modes and nominal Eſences, even be- 
fore Adam was created, which yet * Some would fain make to be the 
meer Creatures of Human Underſtanding, which ſtrictly taken can- 
not be true, ſince G: O uſed them before Man was created. 7hirdly, 
We may obſerve, that it will hence follow, that Adam learn d this Lan- 

ape of GOD, or what is the ſame thing, was inſpired with itz at. 
the Inſtant of his Creation, Or at leaſt with 2 | general Idea of it, and. 
the way of uſing it. "Fourth! ,. Obſerving how the Perfection of Lan- 
guage conſiſts chiefly in applying conſtantiy and invariably the ſame 
Words to the ſame Ideas, as beſt ſerving the real Ends, of Truth and 
Knowledge, we may hence conclude, that, Adam, as Prince of Man- 
kind, had Authority enough to. eſtabliſſ the preciſe Signification- of 
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ing to all his Poſterity, Whig! myſt HEE 


Words; and t to. . the ic Qbleryance « of thit Rule of esl 
Arxiuge he 
— to them entire and unalter d, t fatal 
Blend and Confuſion. at Babel...  Fifthly, 7 Lat, An ma) R 
that it is u more difficult to conceive how Adam ly inſpire with That 
Oye Language, which I. may call Sacred, becauſe coming from GOD, 
than it is that the Apoſtles, wete enabled, in an Inſtant, to ſpeak ſo 
effectually in ſtrange ones, w whereof they. knew. not before perhaps He 


Fylable, till their Minds were divinely warm d and faſſtion d, in a ſur- 
priſing manner, to the Uſe and Practioe of them: In ſprort, as G OD. 


accommodated theſe Holy Men with ready fi ignificarit Words to expreſ 


their Thoughts, as accalipg; require in.untau rea Lang 80 2 * ſo tis 28 
ed by the like Divine | 


obable that Adam w ſupernaturally aſſi 
pony to form new 22 and give them Their Rag peculiar Sig- 
nifications,,.as he grew more. c 3 ich Things, and as u greater 
Variety of. Objects in tlie Courſe of "ifs m ade themſelves preſent 


to his Underſtanding ; "0h «the FIT lbs is poi for the you 
tho' dlene in the ether. 85 , | FRE 
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pagated and made uſe of this firſt Language, we find them of very: long 


Lives; and tho they might encreaſe to, a vaſt Number on the Face of 


the Earth, yet, were there no öther reaſon of it, Men living ſo long, 
that three: or:four:Ages mags up the whole Interval or ſpace of Time; 
from the Creation to the 

well preſum d. to have preſerv d it en 
any Comureſas or.Failures . . 
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* 'H I R D £ 7. The Words and lads of kr ante 1 Tan! 
guage, . what remain of them upon Record, thew that from the Time 
of. Adam, it was one and the ame Langug age wich that which was 


broken and diſſipated at Babel, of which Avid * 'before- web: fome - 


Khun. 1 ſhall now on this Head forbear to tay auy further; EH An. 
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onſuſion of this Original Tongue, may be 
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ſeryd entire, 
The Criticks upon this Queſtion are ſufficiently divided in their Opi- 
nions. Grotius, and ſome. other Authors, have pretended i 
firſt Language was quite loſt in the Confuſſon, and wauld fain ma 


ke it 
chang d the antient Names, the Etymology of 


which is ſer down in Hebrem ones, in his Book. of Ceneſis; but the 
grounds theſe go upon, in aſſerting it, have. ſo very little Foundation 
in 44 or Criticiſm, that they deſerve no inſiſtin i 


upon. 3 
THE Jens affirm their own Language, the Haben, to have been 
the firſt Tongue in the World, and ate not wanting in giving good 


reaſons for it. The Syrians likewiſe give this Prerogative to the Chal- 


dee or Syriac Tongue; and they pretend to prove it, for that theit 
Tongue ſeems not only to be the moſt natural of all Tongues, but 


alſo becauſe Abraham, the Father of the Fews, was a Chaldean, and 


that Laban in Genefis ſpake Chaldee or Syriac: On the other fide, the 


 Arabians pretend the Arabic was before all other Languages; and the 

Cap hit bes, the Ethiopians, and the Armenians diſpute for their Lan- 
guages : Nay, Goropius Becanus would have it to be the Almain or 
Dutch, becauſe he found the Etymology of ſome Scripture-Names and 


Words accountable for in his Language; ſo uncertain: it is in Hiſtory, 


which Language, after the Confuſion, it was, that was one and the 


ſame. with the ante. diluvian Tongue. 


I is indeed the general Opinion that the Houſe and Family of 
Heber, who being not Partakers of that curſed Attempt at Babel, 


eſcaped from that Malediction and preſerved their Language; and that 
from his Name, to diſtinguiſh, it from others that were then ever 


where ſtarting up out of the Ruins of the old one, the Tongue he 
us d was call 


I 


Hebrew; but whether his Language eſcap d ſo free from 
the Taint of that Confuſion, as to have pteſerv d it ſelf entire, and to 


have ſuffer d nothing by it, is very hard to determine. | 
THERE is another Opinion, and that too favour d by the Sep- 
tuagint, that the Language of the Fews was call d Hebrew, from a 
word in the Tongue, Hoberi, which ſigniſies Men on the other fide, 
that is, from the other ſide of Euphrates, as if the word denoted only 
choſe who had paſs d this River; but in my Opinion, Father Simon, 
of the Oratory at Paris, has ſufficiently detected the Vanity of that 
Surmiſe, by ſhewing by right grammatical Conſtruction, that if the 
Name had aceru d to the Fews and their Language on that account, 
they ſhould have been call'd Hobri, and their Language, Hobrew. 
Grammatical Analogy will rather have the word Hebrew to come from 


| . Heber, 


until it eame to be confounded and diverſify'd. at Babel; 


{ 
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the Jews, makes it to have been; eſpecially ſince 'Zeber's Family was 


ſo very conſiderable at the Time of the ConfuGon, and remarkable 


for having abſtain d from concurring with the reſt in that wicked Enter- 


priſe, that his Name was more likely to denominate the purer Re- 


mains of that Original Language, than this pretended Situation of a 
place, and the Neighbourhood of a River. #0. 


BUT however theſe Things were, we find this Z7ebrew Language 


even juſt after the Confuſion, to have been the common Speech of all 
Syria and Paleſtine, and other Countries from Babylon to the Medi- 


terrautan Sea, and even taken up by the Poſterity of Cham in all thoſe 
Countries, who having loſt it in the Confuſion, probably by their be- 
ing Neighbours to the Family of Heber, might reſume it again by 
chat intercourſe, and make it their own, with-ſuch- Alterations as gave 
riſe to the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and other antient Tongues, in 


thoſe Countries, which differ very little from it; ſo that it is moſt 
probable the Poſterity both of Cham and Fapheth, who continu d in 


| thoſe near and bordering Regions, made ule of that Language that af- 


terward went generally under the Name of Hebrew; for in the Pro- 


phecy of Jaiab, the Hebrew Tongue, as Mr. Brerewood obſerves, is 


calld the + Language of Canaan; and the Septuagint tranſlate theſe 


words | || the Kings of Canaan ] the Kings of Phanicia or Paleſtine, . 
which were the Countries of the Poſterity of Cham and Fapheth : And 


it is obſerved alſo by Bochartus, one very well skilld in thoſe Lan. 


guages, that the Hebrew Tongue, in which the Holy Scriptures are 


writ, is much the ſame with the old Phænician; and on this reaſon 
J took up ſome Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic words in this Compara+ 


tive Table; under the Title of Hebrew, when I find the Derivatives 
to come up with them, to a near Congruity in Sound and Significa! 


tion. | 


THE third Queſtion under this Propoſition is, at what Time this 


Confuſion of the firſt Language happen d, and if Noah was then alive? 


To give ſome Solution to this Difficulty, as to the firſt part of the 


Queſtion, wherein the Sentiments of Chronologers and Hiſtorians do 


extreamly vary, we are, Firſt, In order to fix. this Time, to take 


— 


Abraham, che ſixth from Heber, is call'd tr Hebrew, Gen, xiy 13. 


Iſaiah xix. 18. 
Joſhua v. 1. 


what 
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what Circcumſtantia 
politive Certainty therein appears) do afford, to guide us in determin. 
ing this Particular; Secondly, we are to allow the approved Teſtimo- 
nics of the moſt antient Hiſtoriographers, ſeconding the ſaid Determi. 


nation; and, 7hirdly, We muſt take in alſo, the Conſideration of the 


State and Condition of Nature, requiſite thereunto, as the material 
Cauſe and Subject of this Effect. Cot | | 


FIRST, As to the Evidence of Scripture; ir does not nicely 
determine the Time, as to Year, Month, or Day, as it does in other. 


great Events, but only limits it to the days of Peleg ; for Moſes ex- 


preſly ſays, that in Peleg's days the Earth was divided, Gen. x. 25, 


Now ſome Authors, particularly * Mr. Sheringham would have this Di- 
viſion of the Earth which happend in the days of Peleg, to have 
been long before the Diſperſion at Babel; and that that = way was 


| after Noah's Death: Ego vero (ſays Mr. Sheringham) Ædiſſcium Baby- 


lonicum non nift poſt obitum Noachi extrui cæptum arbitror : But this is, 
gratis, dium, rather ſaid than ſufficiently proved, there being not one 


| Syllable in Scripture, nor any good Warrant from the Nature of the 


Thing, to favour that Poſition. 


FOR as to Scripture, it plainly avouches the contrary : For juft 


on the commencing of this Confuſion, to which the Diſperfion of the 
People and the Diviſion of the Earth were Conſequents, it is mention d 


that GOD ſaid, Behold the People is one and the Language one, Gen. 
xi. 6. which ſufficiently proves, that the People, being one, were not 
then divided, neither after their Tongues, after their Families, nor in 


their Nations, altho this Diviſion or Diſperſion be proleptically men- 


tion d by Moſes in the foregoing Chapter; neither will this Opinion, 


vi. that the Diviſion taken notice of in the Tenth of Geneſis, was long 


before the Diſperſion at Babel, mention d in the following Chapter, 
ſind any better Patronage from Reaſon, and the Nature of the Thing, 


tho a great deal that way is pretended undo: For how could Noah, 
to whom this Act of dividing the Earth is attributed, or indeed an 

other Perſon at that Time, when they kept together, as one People 
and as one Family, be reaſonably ſuppoſed capable of aſſigning and 
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determining ſueh and ſuch Parts and Portions: df the Eartk/y to be 
Knowledge of thoſe Parts and Regions, ſome of them enpreſſy ant 
by Name, ſo diſtant from them, as (for inſtance) the Iſles of xte 

Gentiles were? And if it be urged: herein, that Noah or his Sons 
might have preſervd a Plan, or retain d an Idea in their Head, of :rhe 
Geography of the ante-diluvian Earth; yet it ought tobe conſider 


that the great Vaſtation the Univerſal Bulk of Water at the Deluge had 


wrought on the Face of the Earth, which they were the to rè-peo- 
ple, and the great Changes and Alterations of Sea and Land, which 
in many Places are now found, and probably found by them then, 
to have been the Effects and Conſequences of that Vaſtation, muſt 
have been a Bar (naturally ſpeaking) ro ſuch a Procedure, and con- 
tigue ſo, until the Diſperſion at Babel: neceſſitated them to ſeek new 
Regions: And then indeed from new Diſcoveries, the Authority of 
Noah, their ſole Monarch, might well exert. it ſelf in dividing: the 
Earth, and aſſigning to, cheſe Eamilies mention d in the Tenth of 
Ceneſis, their ſeveral Portions of Land, to be poſſeſs d and cultivated 
by them,, according to their Tongues, according ro their W 
19} 21,61 260744 273% dee 


- SECOND LI. The. joint Conſent of antient Hiſtoriographers 
and Chronologers gives Authority to affirm Nimrod, the Grandſon vf 

Cham, to have been the Founder of Babel, purſuant to the expreſs 
words, of Moſes, ſaying, that the beginning of Nimrod's Kingdom was 
Babel, Gen. x, 10. So that his Name implying Rebellion againſt the 

Ordinance of GOD, and his Character of ia mighty Hunter before 
the Lord, denoting alſo his uſurping Tyranny over Men, we may 
from thence fafely conclude him the Author or chief. Promoter of 


that wicked Attempt againſt, Heaven, which ſtraight provoked GOD 


to quaſh the Enterpriſe, and to puniſn it wich the Confuſion of the firſt 
Language, and thereby with the Diſperſion of that infatuated miſſed 
People, he had drawn together, and encouraged to ſhare with him in 
that proud, profane, rebellious Undertaking; Let us build us a City 
aud a. Tower, whoſe Top may. reach unto Heaven, and let us make us a 
Name, that we: be not ſcattered 'abrond,. upon the face of the : Earth, 
“V I. 1 


1 ſeems the then preſent Generation of Mankind had an In- 


timation given them, either by Noah, or by GOD himſelf, to di- 
ig ——_ momma = vide 
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vide and ſeparate in order to inhabit che whole Earth, which chis 
rebellious Nimrod, the prime Leader of Reſiſtance, and the great 
Hunter after Empire ſtrenuouſly withſtood, and on the enſuaring 


Maxims of Self-Prefervation and Publick Safety, wheedled the they 


_ greateſt part of Mankind to take that pernicious Courſe, which yet 
by the over-ruling Wiſdom of Providence, directly led them to whar, 
by their own wretched Forecaſt, they thought to avoid: They had 
heard the next Deſtruction threatned, was to be by Fire, and therefore 
a prodigious Mole of Brick-work was deſign d (as Fire-Proof) to 
ſecure their Safety, or at leaſt to give them a Name; the latter indeed 
it did, for the whole ended in Confuſion, and the Name it had was 
Babel; and therefore the Holy Penman, accounting for this Mi 
rod, very appoſitely ſays, and the beginning of his Kingdom was 
Balel. 3 | | | | 
NOW whether this Nimrod in Scripture be the ſame with Belus, 
whom the antienteſt Writers of Hiſtory mention to have been the 
Founder of the Babylonian Monarchy, is not fo eaſily determin d, tho 


many take theſe two Names to import one and the ſame Perſon, and 
that Belus or Baal was. only a Title or Attribute ſignifying Lord or 


Tyrant: Vet if the pretended Epitaph on Niuus s Tomb, mention d by 
Xenophon, deſerves any Credit, they were two Perſons, Father and 
Son; but the Chronology related to be in that Inſcription, being egre- 
giouſly falſe, the whole, as counterfeit, is juſtly rejected. 


HOW EVER that was, the Scripture is expreſs, that the Divi- 


ſion of the Earth was in the days of Peleg, and the Diſperſion of Peo- 
ple, and their Separation began at Babel, during the Reign or Tyranny 
of Nimrod, for that is ſaid to have been the beginning of his King- 
dom. Now Nimrod being the Third in deſcent from Cham; and pe- 


leg, according to the Hebrew Text, the Fourth or (if we take Cainan 


in, according to St. Luke and the Seventys Computation, then he is) 
the Fifth in deſcent from Sem: So that it appearing thereby, that the 
Confuſion happen d under the Reign of Nimrod, and that the actual 
Diſperſion was in the days of Peleg, the younger of the two in de- 


ſcent, and probably in Age, tho by reaſon of their long Lives they 


were Contemporary, it will conſequently follow, that the Diſperſion of 
People preceded, or at leaſt was much about the ſame Time with, 
the actual Diviſion of the Earth, namely at Babel. 
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SOME of the Fathers of the Chriſtian. Church, L eſs, aſcribs 
the Confuſion and Diviſion here accounted; for, ta the beginning of 
peleg s days, or to the time of his Birth, which was Aue 101. oft 
Diluvium, alluding to the import of his Name, as if given him in 


not conveniently be; for it is not ſaid, at the Birth, or in the be- 
ginning of, but in the days of Peleg, the Earth was divided; where, 


ſion. a b ; 


Reign about the Year 170. after the Flood, arrivd to the height of 
his Tyranny at about fourteen Years after, viz. Auno 184. poſt Diluui- 
um, and dy d Auno 249. poſt Diluv. So likewiſe Peleg, by the Seripture- 
Account, being born Anno 101. poſt Diluv. his days continued b 
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Accounts, the Reign of Nimrod and the Days of Peleg, being Marks 
or Standards given us, to fix and determine the date of this grand Af- 
fair, we muſt take them together to adjuſt this Matter; and thereby 
it will with greateſt Probability appear, that it happend about the 
Vear 240, after the Flood, when Nimrod was at the height of his 
T ome a about Nine Years before his Death, and when Peleg was 
about the Hundred Thirty-ninth of his Age: So that both the Facts 
of Confuſion and Diviſion come up with great Agreement to what the 
| Scripture expreſly ſays of the one, viz. that the beginning of his King- 
dom was Babel; and of the other, that the Diviſion was in the days 
of Peleg, which is an Intimation not to be neglected, and comes pret- 
ty nicely to determine this Point. 
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1 THIRDLY, The Conſideration alſo of the State and Condition 


of Nature, that is, at what Time the Encreaſe and Multiplication of 
Mankind was capable of this Diviſion of People, into ſo many Prin- 


cipalities and Nations, as are recorded in the Tenth Chapter of Ge- 
neſis, will mainly conduce to a right determining of this Matter: Here 


the Opinion of thoſe who aſſign the Time of this Diviſion (if they 
mean actual Diviſion, z, e. when they were really and actually divi- 


ded) to the Birth of Peleg, which was Arno 101. poſt Diluv. ſeems 
to be quite overthrown by the very Meſaick Accounts; for we are to 
obſerve, that Moſes reckons in that Diviſion, of Families, no leſs than 


Seventy-two Princes or Heads of People; and ſurely we muſt allow 


them (at leaſt) an equal Number of Females for Wives, and a few 


Qqz Children 


Memory of that Act; but that, as I ſhall preſently ſhew, could 


by we have a greater Latitude leit us, to fix the dare of the Divi. 
 NIMROD, by Conſent of all antient Chronologers, began his 


the fame Account to Auro 340. poft Diluv. So that here by theſe 
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Children alſo before they could be Families, which muſt amount to x 
greater Number of Souls than the Propagation of Mankind out of 
* three Pairs, could afford in the ſpace of a Hundred and one Veats; 
for if we grant every Male and Female, in the firſt poſt-diluvian Cen- 
tury, to beget eight Children (one with another) by the Time they 
arrivd to the Age of forty Years, we ſhall find by the Rule of Arith- 
metical Progreſſion, that allowing the firſt ten Years of that Century 
for Sem, Cham, and Fapheth ( and of them the whole Earth was over- 
ſpread, Gen. ix. 19.) to beget Twenty-four Children or twelve Pairs 
of People; and forty Years more, for theſe twelve Pairs, to beget 
Ninety-fix Children or Forty. eight Pairs; and forty Years more, for 
theſe Forty- eight Pairs, to beget three Hundred and Eighty-four Chil- 
dren, Male and Female; which is juſt ninety Vears, after the Deluge; 
it follows that the whole Number of Souls ( ſuppoſing the Number 
of Males and Females equal, and none to have dy d) at the Year 101. 
when Peleg was born, could amount to no more than five Hundred 


and twelve Perſons, with Children under eleven Year old; ſurely, 
too inconſiderable a Number for ſo great an Affair, as the dividing of 


the whole Earth, erecting a Kingdom, building a Tower, whoſe Top 
Was to reach Heaven, with all the pompous enumeration of fo 


Number. 


many Tongues, Families and Nations, as appear in the Tenth of Ge- 
neſis, was to have been; far ſurpaſſing the Capacity of ſo ſmall a 
BU let us proceed with this Calculation, of an Eight-fold En- 
creaſe of Mankind, at every forty Years Period, and we ſhall find 


that at the Year 240. after the Flood, the Encreaſe of Mankind ſwelld 


to a Number ſufficiently proportionable to that Work ; the Sum where- 
of, collectively taken, amounted to upwards of Thirty- two Thouſand 
eight Hundred and Thirty-two Souls: And when withal, we take in- 
to Conſideration, the ſpontaneous Fœcundity of the Earth at that 


Time in producing Suſtenance to Man without much Toil and Labour, 


the vigorous healthy Conſtitution of Men, their long Lives, the long 
continu'd Fruitfulneſs and teeming Condition of their Women, the Al- 


lowance of Polygamy (their great and moſt neceſſary Work at that 
Time, as well as the Command of GOD unto them, being to En- 
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„Noah cannot be ſuppoſed to have begot any Children after the Flood, for his Wife was then 0. 
ald, and tis not to be thought that after her Deceaſe, he married any of his own Off-ſpring. 
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creaſe and Multiply :) All this conſider d, it may be well ſuppoſed, that 


in their laſt Hundred and forty Years, they encreaſed in much greater 
Proportion, as when their Stock of People was grown numerous, ſo 
their Multiplication went on faſter, on account of their Longevity and 
their allow d Polygamy ; and the Cognation and Proximity of Blood 


_. (which at firſt was ſome Obſtacle in the courſe of Generation) be- 


ing then grown wider and remoter, and therefore I think on the ſaid 
Suppoſition, it will be eaſily granted that their real Number, at the 
Year 240. was much greater than I have reckon d, . eſpecially if the 
Number of Females exceeded the Males, which as a reaſonable Sur- 
pluſage may come in, not only to fupply the count of thoſe that dy'd 
ſince the Deluge to that Time, but alſo to enhanſe by ſome Thou- 


ſands more the Eſtimate J have here made of them at the Diſperſion of 


Babel. So that to conclude this Propoſition, we find that the Reign 
of Nimrod and the Days of Peleg, are the beſt Marks we have to 
determine this Queſtion, which induced me to eſtabliſh the date of 


this Affair in or about Anno 240. poſt Diluv. a little before the death 


of the one, and about the middle of the days of the other: Ar what 
time Mankind was ſufficiently Numerous to become capable of being 
the Subject of that great Work; after which Time, viz. 240. the 
Holy Scripture is poſitive (to prove the latter part of this Queſtion) 


that Noah lived a Hundred and ten Years: And if this Computation 
YT ſhould be look d upon as not ſatisfactory, I ſhall only add, that it is 


allow'd by all on very good grounds, that Abraham was born after this 
Diſperſion, and being born, as rhe expreſs Chronology of Moſes has 
it, in the Seyentieth Year of the Age of Terab, which by that Chro- 


nology was the two Hundred and Ninety-ſecond Year after the De- 


luge ; for as to the Sixty Years more that are by ſome added to the 
Age of Terah before Abraham was born, there is no ſufficient Warrant in 
Scripture for it, and what is produced for it from As vii. 4. is other- 
wiſe accountable for; I ſhall therefore conclude, that Noah living three 
Hundred and fifty Years after the Flood, Gey. ix. 28. muſt be Contem- 


porary with Abraham for the ſpace of Fifty-eight Years, and conſe- 


quently ſurvive the Diſperſion. at Babel, during the ſpace of many 


Years, which is all I aim at and contend for, in rhis Particular, 


Vg. 
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' HAVING hitherto ſhew'd that the firſt Way of ſpeaking was 
one entire Language, to the Confuſion; and that That was what we 


call the Hebrew Tongue: My fecond Paſtulatum is, That at the Build. 


ing of the Tower of Babel, there happend among thoſe who were 
concern d in that daring Enterpriſe, a Ceſſation, for the preſent at leaſt, 
and Confufion of that firſt Language. 8 # 
THIS muſt alſo be allow d by all who own the Authority of the 
Holy Scriptures ; for Moſes there expreſly ſays, that G O D confounded 
their Language, that Men could not underſtand one another's Talk, as 
you will ach Gen. xi. 6, 9. 7 5 oe) 
IN this Poſtulatum or Propofition, I ſhall confider, Frſt, What this 
Ceſſation or Confuſion of the firſt Language was; Secondly, What In- 
fluence it had upon, and how far it effected the ſeparating and diſper- 


ſing of People upon the Face of the whole Earth; for that ſeems to 


have been the chief End and Deſign of it, Let us confound their Lan- 


e guage (ſays 8 OD) that they may not underſtand one another, ſo the 


Lord ſcatter d them abroad upon the Face of all the Earth. 


_ FIRST, What this Confuſion was? Tr ſeems it was a Puniſhment 
that the Sins of thoſe People were then ripe for; Unity of Language, 
if joind with the ſincere Worſhip of G O D, and with mutual Benevo- 
lence and Charity amongſt Men, is a great Bleſſing ; but when it is 
us d to affront and pervert thoſe Ends, as it ſeems it then was, it be- 
comes a Curſe, and therefore GOD inflicted it upon theſe Men, by 
dividing their Communication, and ſending them away, one Party 


from another, to the end that ſome at leaſt might be good, if the 


greateſt part of Mankind would continue wicked and rebellious. 


THERE is ſome diverſity of Opinion about the Act and Man- 


ner of Confounding this firſt Language at Babel; but what is alledgd 
er 


on that Particular, may be ſorted under theſe two Heads: - 
FIRST, Some take the word 552 Balal, by which this Confuſion 
is there expreſsd, to ſignify, among thoſe Builders, a Mixing and 
Changing the known Senſe and Meaning of ſome Sounds into the 
Senſe and Import of other Sounds, and thoſe into others again, and 


ſo 
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ſo chrough: As when ſome called for Brick, others underſtood there- 
by and brought Mortar ; when they called for Mortar, others again 
underſtood thereby and brought them Gravel; and in this manner 
they conceive, that ſuch of thoſe People, as underſtood and had one 
and che ſame meaning of every Sound or Word they heard, became in 
an inſtant Men of one and the ſame Language *. Re TOI 


THUS they account for this Confuſion, and how thereupon the 
ſeveral Mother-Tongues were made or fram d by GOD in the Minds 
of thoſe divided Parties: But ſince it appears that one Eud of this 
Confounding of their Tongues was to deter them from a further Pro- 
ſecution of that Work, methinks, this was not the way to put a ſtop 
to it; for in this caſe we muſt conceive, that either GOD inſpired a 
new Language into every individual Man, as he deprivd him of the 

old one, or elſe gave this new-form'd Language unto ſeparate Parties 
or Families of Men: If the firſt, then indeed there was grown up a 
goodly Stock of Tongues, far better for Soliloguies, than for Conyer- 
ſation and Society: If the ſecond was true, then it will follow that 
the End that GOD deſignd to have been effected by it, that is, the 
putting a ſtop to that audacious Attempt, might have been fruſtrated 
and defeated: For if GOD, in that grand Extirpation of the Old, 
immediately framed New Languages in the Mouths of ſo many Par- 
ties of Men, twas caſy to foreſee, that by the combining and con- 
federating together of theſe new-gifced Parties, who well underſtood 
one another, and might thereby well manage their Deſign, the Work 
in hand might proſper and go on, as before; and nothing that way 
could hinder ir, but another Confuſion, and perhaps another after 
that, and ſo on infinitely : Which Procedure muſt needs be reckon'd 
very abſurd, and therefore not likely to be the true Matter of Fact: 
And yet as incongruous, as when examin'd into, it ſeems to be, it is 
to this day the moſt generally entertain d Opinion, that G OD mi- 
raculouſly fram'd and put into the Minds of Men, at the Confuſion, 
thoſe diverſified Modes of ſpeaking, which are called by the Name 


2 


— . 


As 


'®. Confounding and mingling have very different Ideas; in mingling, the Form and Properties of 

the Things mingled are preſeruv'd, but in confounding are all deſtrey d. | | at þ 

+ Theſe Mother-Tongues ſame Authors reckon to have ben Seventy-two in Number, becauſe ſo many 

' Perſons or Heads of Families are mention'd in the Tenth of Geneſis; of which Mother-Tongues, Scaliger 
reckons Eleven ( four Principal and ſeven leſs Principal) to have come to Europe, © 
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word of ſo great a Miracle. 


* SECOND L7; Some others finding the grounds of this laſt Qpi- 
nion not ſtable enough, conceive otherwiſe of the Matter; they al- 
low a Deletion (if not a total one, yet one in ſuch a meaſure as was 
enough to obſtruct the Work) of the firſt Language: They look up- 
on that Act of Puniſhment which confounded it, to have been a ſort 
of extraordinary Stupor or Delirium, which G OD in his juſt Indig- 
nation threw among that brain-ſick Race of Men, who impiouſſy 
imagind, that with that their Mole- Hill, in Compariſon, they were 
able to defy and oppoſe Heaven and all its Menaces; when in an 
inſtant, the Divine Nemeſis ſo ſpread that Pupifying Evil among the 
Multitude, that they were ſo far from being able to effect what they 
vainly undertook, that they had ſcarce a word to fay or anſwer to 
one another.” The Memory, it ſeems, being by that Stupor quite ſub- 
verted, Communication immediately ceaſed; ' the Multitude diſſolved 
and diſſipated (that Bond of Communication which knit them to- 
ger Feng broke) and the Work was ſtraight laid aſide and aban- 
on : 1 | 5 . F * * 92 2 33 - . C2 LE 


- Scripture mentions not (which is very ſtrange if it had been true) one 
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_ THIS Account of the Matter, J confeſs, is very agreeable with 
G O D's Deſign, and comes fully home to the End and Purpoſe of it; 
and is the ſecond Thing I defign a word or two upon under this Pro- 


* 


poſition: Therefore, 


SECONDTLT, As for the Influence and Force this Puniſhment 
was to have in diſſipating and diſperſing theſe People; it ought here 
to be taken for granted (and indeed it is a Maxim of undoubted 
Truth) that an Eud ptopoſed, eſpecially by an all- wiſe and infinite 
Agent, requires and will always infer, all the Means made uſe of to 
bring it to paſs, to be adæquately ſuitable and effectual to it; and 
now in this Cale, ſince we find the Means aſſerted by the Patrons of 
the firſt Opinion, on ſeveral accounts incompetent to that End and ex- 
ceptionable againſt, in being many ways liable to evade and defeat it, 
we are by no means to allow that to be a true Repreſentation of that 
Affair, tho the Opinion that hands it to us, be never ſo general: aa 
| | ther 
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ther indeed can we look upon it as properly a Puniſbment, if in that 
Act, GO D only changed their old Langaage for a Number of new 
ones; and if it be by ſome rather thoughr, he did ſo, ſuch as do 
think ſo, ſhould conſider, whether it is any way agreeable to the Di- 
vine Wiſdom, who works every thing perfectly, to be the Author of 
ſuch rude, mean, imperfect Gibberiſhes, as the firſt Languages after the 
Diſperſion are known to have been; and alſo, if the Mother-Zongges at 
their firſt coming abroad had been tolerably well and expreſſive, as 
ſurely they would have been, had they (as is pretended) come imme- 
diately from che hands of GO D, what need would there have been 
of borrowing and begging one of another, and of all the Labour that 
has been afterward ſpent, in improving, augmenting and poliſhing 
them, to make them yſeful 2 EE any ane 9 .; 
BUT on the other fide, if we look upon this Overture as a great 
and ſignal Vengeance inflicted on the Impicty of thoſe Men, and on 
their Language, which was inſtrumental to it, GOD as it were with 
one Blow daſhing their whole Enterpriſe, by ſtriking every Man of 
them Dumb, and probably for ſome time Deaf alſo, as the word YEZ 
in the Text ſcems to intimate, viz. and GOD confounded their Lan- 
guage that they heard not one another; for that is the Propriety of the 
word; conſidering this, I ſay, we cannot but have great reaſon to 
apprehend, that the Amazement and Terrour accompanying that Act, 
next ſtriking them dead upon the ſpor, muſt carry the greateſt and 
moſt irreſiſtable Influence with it, upon the Fears and Paſſions of thoſe 
Men, diſpoſing them to deſiſt from ſo dangerous and miſchievous an 
Attempt; and when they found their Memory, as to words and their 
former Habits of ſpeaking quite gone, defaced and ruind, Nature it 
ſelf, with the help of what Reaſon and Judgment remain d in them, be- 
ſides the Effects of that Fright and Conſternation, muſt be acknow- 
ledg'd alſo to be of ſome force, to make them withdraw and divide 
_ themſelves into ſeparate Bands and Companies. „ 
FOR when this inflicted Damp and Terrour was over, and their 
retain d Reaſon began in them to clear up and diſplay it ſelf, we may 
well imagine, their inward Thoughts, wanting their accuſtom d former 
Vents, began to glow and burn within them, puſhing them to form 
new Sounds, and to tack and faſten them to ſuch Ideas, as every mi- 
nute called for, and wanted their Aſſiſtance; which tacking of Sounds 
to Ideas, and Ideas to Things, is properly the ground- wort of all Lau- 
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tempted; and they could not but by a ſew Ttials find-iz as feaſible 28 
it was neceſſary, having their Faculties and Organs prompt and rea- 
dy fot it: But for all that it was not to be done in a Maititude, where 
4 few. ſettled Sounds would be ſoon loſt, before any current Stamp 
could be fed upon them; hence will appear by this latter Opinion, 
hich the former indeed is wide of, how not only the Divine Terron- 
of this Act, but alfo the direct and natural Reſult of it became a Cauſe 
to make that vaſt innumerable Concoutſe of People break up, and 
oblig d them to retire and divide into little Communities, where, and in 
which Circumſtance only, they could be in a way to repair, what they 
could, of their Loſs, and to refit themſelves for future Converſe; 
which People could ſcarce, if at all, bring to paſs, in great Aſſemblies 
and tated Multitudes; it being the Work of that Art which never 
admits of too many Heads or Hands, but of united Skill, Induſtry 
and Diligence, to lay down the ground - work of a new- form d Lar- 
l T HUS I take it, Almighty Providence moſt benignly adapted the 
Puniſhment: of this People to tlieir future advantage; and moſt wiſely 
contriv'd, by taking away their firſt Language, to make that a means 
of retrenching themſelves into great Numbers of Communities and 

Governments; and that of forming new — 1 and t bat too, of 
cementing them together into Nations, in order to diſperſe them over 
the Face of the Earth; and if GOD had not taken away the old, or 
when he had done ſo, had himſelf fram d and inſpired new Languages 
into them, as many are of Opinion he did, I much doubt whether 
that D; * could have been ſo teadily and conveniently effected 

(naturally ſpeaking) as in the Method herein explain d, we pteſume it 
was. DE Yang een fcc 5. ol Boe lat 2 


THIS Work: was of firſt Conſequence, and muſt, be ſpeedily -; 


* 
* 


The third and laſt Propoſition. 

HAVING alfo ſhew'd, under the foregoing Propoſition, that the 
Confuſion of the firſt Language, therein briefly accounted for, had in 
its Effects, as well a Nataral as a Moral E v, to break up that 
impious Aſſembly, and divide them into many aſſociated Bands and 
Companies, in order to diſperſe them far and wide to Colonize the 
Face of the Earth; wherein it appears that GOD ſeem d to look 
upon that one frſ# Language to be a great Impediment to it, and toes: 
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fuſion, to retire and withdraw themſelves to recovet their loſt Speech: 
And theſe Men having fo ſoparated and“ divided themſtlres; it was 
alſo natural for them, to ſeek new Habitations, which is whæ I take 
to be meant by that of Diſſerſſon, and comes ſiere to be made uſe 
of under the force of à Pupbſfrlon, becauſe the Stripture, -whoſe Toſti- 
mony amounts to the higheſt forec of Evidence, ſly affirms 
(Event alſo viſibly ſecondin git) that GOD: came down; confounded 
their Langunge, and ſcatter d them abroad upon the Face of the Earth, 
Cen. xi. 7, S. upon which Propoſitios ſhall proceed very briefly, with 
theſe following Particulars. nnen een ene nue uu 


fore confounds it, and Pars Men,” en che Zone 
fo 


FRS I, Before we come to the detail of this Propoſition,” we may 
in general conceive, that Theſe Peopie who: were thus divided; con- 
2 themſelves, to the end mention d, in Kindreds and Families; 
and of theſe, ſome immediately removd and took their Progreſs, as 
they encreas d and multiply d, into far Countries, India, China, Tar- 
tary, &c. and in their Way thither propagated many Nations and Lan- 
guages; and ſome others f d their Abodes in Regions near adjoining 
to the Place of their Diſperſon nn 


PIE | n 
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THESE latter, in that firſt and moſt important Work of com- 
poſing and framing Words, to utter their Minds, and to convey, as be- 
fore they were wont, their Conceptions to one another, we may al- 
ſo well preſume were very much reliev d and aſſiſted by their Neigh- 
bours, the Houſe and Family of Heber, at whoſe ſbiuing Lamp, theſe 
unhappy Men might by their Permiſſion and Favour ſoon rekindle 
their extinguiſh'd Torehes, and by recollecting alſo what their broke 
and haraſs d Memory would afford, recover very many words of their 
loſt Language, and perhaps by that means come to raiſe and model their 
new Forms of Speech upon the recover d Ruins of it. | 
AND this I rake to be the only or chief Reaſon of the appearing 
of ſo many Hebrew words in the Tongues of thoſe People who de- 
ſcended out of ſuch, as had made their firſt: Setrlements in thoſe ad- 
joining Countries about Syria and Babylon, as we are well aſſur d 
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bol it, or ſuſpect their coming from any other Origin. 


. 


many of the Nations of Eurobe, particularly our own, to have done; 


and upon this account I hope it will appear, that it was with good 
reaſon and upon warrantable grounds, that I endeavour d and under- 
took in theſe ESS AX S, to trace the Origin, and deduce the an- 
tient Names and Characters of many of our ſuperannuated Rites and 
Performances of Religion in the Weſtern Part of Europe, from the Lan- 
guage and Cuſtoms of that Age and People; eſpecially ſince even to 


This es have ſo many plain unforced words of that Primitive 


Tongue among us, as the precedent Table diſcovers, that it cannot 
with any ſhnew of Reaſon be doubted, but that the antient Language 
(what Name ſoe ver we give it) out of which the Gauliſb and Britiſs 
Tongue was detived, was one of thoſe T even now mention d, which 
took their riſe from, and built their Structures upon, the Remains of 


that moſt antient Hebrew Tongue. 


SECONDLY, It being now ſhew'd: that many of the Aan 
Tongues, viz. the Armenian, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, &c. borrow'd or 


derivd fo much of this antient Hebrew, that in their Primitive Words 


and Radicals, they are almoſt the ſame with ir, we are next to con- 
ſider, that among thoſe Languages which, by the favour of Heber and 


his Family, took into them ſo great variety of Hebrew Sounds (and 


we cannot chuſe but obſerve it as moſt probable) that the Langlages 


of the Sons of Fapheth, I mean at leaſt thoſe of Gomer and Javar, 
which gave riſe to the old Celtic, that was the Mother of moſt of the 


antient Tongues of Europe, have participated in a great meaſure, of 
the ſame advantage, of borrowing from the Language of Heber a vaſt 


deal of words, in their compoſing and framing their own; which Con- 
ſideration may ſuperſede the Wonder we -uſually are at, to find even 
to this day, ſo great a Number of genuine Hebrew words in the Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic and Britiſh Tongues; and thoſe (ſome of them) the 


very ſame, and the other ſo very little diſguiſed and alter d, abating 


what is uſual in pronouncing the words of one Language in another, 
ver doubt 


that I flatter my ſelf to a Belief, that no impartial Man will e 


NAY more, their being the ſame, as many of them are, with the 
known Hebrew words that are of one Signification with them (ex- 


cept what is already excepted) is to me an irrefragable Proof, that 


they did, and could not indeed but, come from that Origin; it being 
next to impoſſible, that ſo many words as the foregoing Table pre- 


ſents 
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ſents to our View, could ever by chance meet in one and the ſame 
Sound and Signification :-- And no other, Cauſe of ſuch coincidence 
offering it ſelf, it is therefore an apparent Evidence, that theſe. Lan- 
guages J account for, muſt on the reaſon I mention, proceed and be, 
detived from one and the ſame Fountain -head, the antient Hebrew 
11 m ²( anmutende 


NOW in order to give the reaſon of this Procedure a little more 
weight, the Reader will pardon me here a ſmall Digreſſion: To that 
end, he will pleaſe to conſider, that Noah, as he was at the Time 


of this Diſperſion, the Father of all Mankind, excepting his own and 


his Sons Wives, if then living; for we are pretty well aſſur d, that 
Noah and his Son Sem lived then and many Years after it; ſo. he. 
was their chief Monarch to direct them in the way of Polity and Go- 
vernment, and their chief Prieſt and Prophet to inſtruct them in the 
true Worſhip of G OD, and in the Way of Religion: And indeed, 
as to both theſe Capacities, and his Actings in them, there are ſome 
Remains of Antiquity that inform us, that Noah laid down Rules, 
as eſtabliſh'd. Laws, to his Poſterity, which go under the Name of 
Mitzoth bene Noach, viz. The Statutes of the Sons of Noah, becauſe de- 


** 


liver d to them for Moral, Political and Theological Rules to con- 


form themſelves unto, and to be made uſe of by their Poſterity, as 


"+ d 


\ 


certain Standards of Juſtice and Piety; on which account I take it, 
it was that St. Peter calls. him a Preacher of Righteouſneſs, 2 Per. 


ii. v. that is, a Propounder of good and righteous Laws among his 
ene wn ond aniiporoo out at tf 

THESE Laws in all Probability were a Sum or an Abſtract of 
thoſe that were given by GOD to Adam at the Creation, and whiclr 
continu'd after in the Church of GOD to the Time of Abraham; for. 
ſurely ſome Laws they had which were promulg d unto them (for no, 
Law no Sin) during the Time of the Patriarchal Oeconomy,  which- 
was at an end in the Time of Abraham, when Circumciſion and other 
new Laws were added and had a new Force and Sanction ſeal d upon 


them: And indeed to theſe, ior ſuch as: theſe, G O D himſelf ſeems to. 


have reference, when he bleſsd Abraham; and for a reaſon of that 
Uſing, GOD ſays, Becauſe Abraham obey d my Voice; which undoubt- 
edly referr'd to his willingneſs to offer his Son Jſaac; then adds, And 


kept my Charge, my Commandments, my Statutes and my Laws, Gen. xxvi. 


5. Now, what theſe Commandments, Statutes, and Laws, which 
GOD here calls his own were, we. muſt. be far to. ſeek, if, they be 


not 
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Of theſe Patriarchal Laws I have]. :ſhew'd how it is genera 
had frequent Occaſions of men- ſum d that Heler and all his Fa- 
tioning in the foregoing E S- mily preſerv d his Language; Se- 
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They were Seven in Number. in this Account of Noub s being in 


Z i the publick Capacities of Fat ber, 
I. De cavendd Idololatrid. Prince, Prieſt and Prophet, in re- 

| lation to all Mankind at the Time 
bf I] of this Diſperſion, that the Reader 
3. De fanguinir Effuſone. may thereby ſee what a fait way, 


2. De maledictione Numinis. 


4. De non revelanda turpitudine. tion of the firſt Langunge, except- 
7. De Raping & F 4% . * | - Heber, was open d under thefe 
Jer Mn bait 7 af peculiar Circumſtances, - to many 


1 


| . comedendo. © 15 what they had loſt in their own. - 
| FOR, Firſt, I have before 


ly pre- 


' SAYS. | condly, Noah being then alive muſt 
be ſuppoſed to be one, nay the 
” — Head, of that Family; and, Third- 


ly, As ſo, we may as well preſume, that many of that diſperſing Mul- 
titude, out of filial Piety, did reſort unto Noah, to bewail their Mis- 
fortune, and to receive his Commands and Inſtructions; and how _ 

could this be done but in his own Language, and how could they be | 


the better for his fatherly Inſtructions and Documents, which undoubt- 


edly he took care to inculcate unto them, but by their learning it, by 


their frequent reſort to. that Family wherein he refided 2 This is to 


me a plain caſe, that a great deal of the firſt Language was foon again 


recover d, at leaſt, by Heber's neareſt Neighbours: And of that Num- 


ber ſome of the Sons of Japhetb, particularly Gomer and 7avan, might 
ver probably be; and on that 'account may be reckon d, not only 


to have carry d with them a vaſtly greater Stock of Hebrew words, 
than I have ſhew d in this Table (great allowance being to be given to 


what was ſince loſt in the multiplying of Dialects) but alſo more 
eſpecially that they carry d with them the Schemes and Forms of Wor- 


ſhip, 


upon a ſuppoſal of à total Dee. 


Ai neighbouring Families, to recover | 
7. De membro Animalis vivi non by their intercourſe with this, 


or ow 
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ſhip, practiſed in thoſe days 3 and with theſe; the original Names and 
Characters of many of them; which Conſideration alone will (I hope) 
ſufficiently anſwer for my deducing our antient Draidical Rites of 
Worſhip, and other Appurtenances of Religion (we being proved to be 
the Deſcendants of Gomer) from the very Rites and Ufages the faid 
Gomer then receiv d and practiſed, and ſo were by him carefully con- 
ſign d over and deliver d to his Poſterity. ee eee eee 
THIRD LI, To come now to, Particulars : This Act of Diſper- 
fon now beginning to exert it ſelf, we find the united Tribes and 
Families, having got them new ways of ſpeaking, and thereby eſta- 
bliſhing to themſelves Forms and Plans of Government, betook them- 
ſelves into various Parts and Quarters of the World, under ſeveral 
Heads and Rulers, whom they then or ſoon after, call'd Kings and: 
princes: The Particulars whereof you'll find recorded by way of An- 
ticipation, as many of the Maſaict Accounts are, in the Tenth Chap- 
ter of Gene ſis; where the Diviſions of tlie firſt. paſt diluvian Families 
are noted and diſtinguiſſid, every one according to their Tongues, ac- 
cording to their Families, and in their Nations: And there too, te, 
come to the Subject of my Enquiry, we find the Sons of Fapheth to 
have taken to their Allotments the Ifles of the Gentiles, which are“ 
pang all Authors, to be Europe, and the Maritime Parts of: 
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N.Q W. among: the Sons of Fapheth, it is generally allow'd, and 
there ate great Authorities for it, that Gomer was the Founder of that: 
Nation, out of whom the Gauls and Britains deſcended : But to trace 
the Progreſſion of that People, whom Authors call Gomaritæ, and their 
Tongue Gomarian, to theſe Parts of Europe, has been a Task has puz- 
led all Antiquity, till the great Learning, indefatigable Labour, and 
extraordinary Judgment of the late ever celebrated Perſon, Monſieur 
Pezron, D. D. Abbot of La Charmoye in Frauce, have diſcover d ſuch 
Tracks and Footſteps of it, even thro the remoteſt Times, that to” 
me his Accounts ſeem liable to fo few Exceptions, that I ſee not how 
any one can but acquieſce in them, abating one Error, as I take it, 
or rather an Omiſſion, that runs thro' the whole File of his Diſquiſi- 
tions, and that is, his making no diſtinction between the firſt Plant- 
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ing Age, wherein People were only bent on Procreation (P olygamy for 
that end being allow'd) and were chiefly imploy'd in clearing and 
cultivating the Face of the Earth, and ſending Colonies, far and wide, 
to poſſeſs and inhabir it; and che buſtling Warlike Age, if T may ſo 
call it, that ſucceeded that firſt one, wherein Ambition and Deſire of 
Sovereignty and Empire, had room and opportunity from the then 
great increaſe of Mankind, to exert and diſplay it ſelf; People in theit 
firſt Peragrations being buſied and wholly taken up with Toil and 


Induſtry, the Earth and richeſt Countries of ir by that Time being an 


overgrown Wilderneſs, and nothing in their paſſing onwards to be 
conteſted with but Rivers, Mountains, Woods and wild Beaſts: Thus 
J conceived, and this T have ſet down in the preceding ESSAYS; 
that the Progeny of Japheth, viz. ſome of rheſe Gomarians at the firſt 
Diſperfion, began to move Weſtward, and the firſt Swarms of them, 
the Heneti, the moſt antient Colonies or firſt Planters, as the word Hen 


| imports, and which gives ſome hint of their Language, might arrive in- 


to Europe, and ſo come to Germany, Gaul and Britain, even before the 
Ruffling Age began, wherein the learned Pezron places the Ara and 


firſt date of his Accounts, &c. And indeed he owns as much, by his 


repreſenting moſt of his Titan Expeditions, rather as Conquering than 


Colonizing and Planting. Nay, the very State and Condition of Na- 
ture at that Time ſpeak'as much; and theſe Circumſtances of the 


State of Nature and Condition of Things, in computing the Progreſſion 
of Mankind, are to be conſulted with, as well as, if not more than 


the little ſtrinkling Hints, which-the uncertain Tradition of the next 


rumultuous Age deliver d over to the Records of future Times, which 
all know to have been very fabulous and erroneous; yet for all this, 


* 


an univerſal Conſent and Tradition among a People, ſhewing out of 


what Stock they deſcended, may be well depended on, though Hi- 
ſtory may fail in accounting for the 'way and manner of that Pro- 


greſſion. EC RT EEE: A e, OS 
THIS learned Breton, in his lately publiſhd Book of the Antiqui- 


ties of Nations, obſerves, from the earlieſt hints of Hiſtory, ' thoſe 


mention d 'Gomarians to have ſeated themſelves in the Provinces be- 
tween Media and the Caſpian Sea, that is, in Hircania, Margiana and 


Bactriaua; and that they were the Anceſtors of the Gauls; and by rea- 


ſon of their diſpoſſeſſing the former Inhabitants, the Medes, they have 
had by thoſe expelld People the Name of Sacæ given them, that is, 
Pillagers and Robbers ; and theſe, in Compenſation for that, gave the 
Medes, or the Men they drove out, the Name of Parthians, from — 
5 . TI | Celtick 
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the Original Tongue, (which I have ſhew'd, before had a great deal 


and Dialects. 


THIS great and warlike Nation, now cal d Titans, having ſpread 
themſelves over all the Lower A/ia, even to the Mediterranean Sea, 


began there to lay down the Foundation of their vaſt Empire, which 


by their ſucceeding Princes, Achmon, Uranus, Saturn, Jupiter, Mer- 
cury, Mars, Dis, Hercules, &c. they extended over the greateſt part 


of Euroge ; and theſe Names being all Ce/tick, as you may ſee in the 


Seventh Section of the Firſt ESSAY, ſufficiently proves their being 


of the ſame Language with us; and when Uranus had paſs d the Sea 
into Greece and Italy, in order to enlarge his Conqueſt over theſe 


Weſtern parts of Europe, Dr.iPezron expreſly ſays, That all that could 
not be done without tranſporting Colonies thither to manure the Ground, 
aud to keep the Antient Inhabitants ander Subjection; which evidently 
implies, .as indeed the Name of Conqueſt will, which he frequently 
makes uſe of in his Account of 2 Titan Expedition, that the Coun- 
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tries they ſubdued had been long before“ 9whabiren's And To we're 
that 2 on which he only relies, is defective in the Point of om 
firſt Planting; and beyond Hiſtory what can we have but Cone. 
JJJJ;ö;ê'w dd x LT 
I cannot omit here one Obſervation in Relation to the firſt Planting 
of Greece and Italy: We find on this fide of the Mediterranean, in the 
very firſt Ages Hiſtory can infotm us of, great variety of Tongues and 
Dialets; whereas on the Aſſan ſide, there appears to have been bur 
few in Number, but theſe largely extended: No other Cauſe, I think, 
can be aſſign d for this, but the abundance. of Tikes in that Sea, be- 
tween Anatolia and Europe; wheteunto thoſe Original Vagrants being. 
got, ſertled in them for ſome Time; and thereby having bur little 
Cone e at firſt with one another, their common Language might by 
the different Improvements they made in augmenting and poliſhing 
their way of ſpeaking, in every Iſle by it ſelf; diverſify into numerous 
Dialects; and they, or Colonies from them, entring firſt into Greece 
and Italy, did likewiſe leave in thoſe Countries laſting Marks of that 
diverſity in the ſeveral Idioms of them. * | 
IN the Ifle of Creta, now Caudia, one of the biggeſt of them, we 
find they had a large Colony, and ſeem'd to have dedicated it, as 
they after did the Iſle of Mona with us, as a ſacred Place, to the 
Uſe of Religion. Here their Prieſts and Soothſayers reſided, whom 
(as we call'd ours Druids, probably from Dir-wyr, i. e. Moſt neceſſary 
Men, fo) they called Kyilas, Curetes, as ptobably from Gwyr-rhezd, 
both coming under one and the ſame Signification, that is, Men of 
maſt neceſſary Uſe and Importance, as Prieſts and Religioniſts in all Ages 
were accounted to be. Thefe Curetes took care of what belong d to 
the Rites of Sacrifice, and the Worſhip of the Gods. To theſe the 
care of the Education of Princes was (entruſted ; Jupiter being in his 
Youth committed to their Charge. They were in great reſpect with 
the Aborigines of Italy, where they were call d Salians. They record- 
ed, as the Bards with us, the Heroick Acts of Princes in Rlrythmical 
Compoſitions; which in 7taly they call d Carmina Saliaria or Perſus Sa- 
turnii, as Varro and Feſtus write. Whatever related ro War, Laws and 
Religion, were moſtly contain d in thofe Songs; and generally were 
of great difficulty to be underſtood by the Latins, becauſe, as Pezrm 
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for a canſiderable Time, uche fn the Rei 1 of ſixe or ſix Princes; and 
extended their Empire to the ugg of it, North and Well: 
And. if other Fonte, which wa: not. the Off. -ſpring 8 of the old Go- 
marian Were then in any. e A of it, 115 may Wel ſu poſe the prevail- 
ing Ceitigue, in that docible Age, to, have had potent Influence on them, 
to mould: them in a great meaſure to its own Forms at Idioms, 
having ſo long · a Time to work them i into it. 


580 NDL, After the break ing up of the Titan een 
which being one in. it ſelf; united the various Comarian Dialects under 
one common Name of Celtick ; z,,and this Celtick, upon the Erection 
of new Kingdoms and Goyernments in all the Provinces of that fall'n 
Empire, took likewiſe on it new Names, after the Denominations 
of the ſeveral Sets of People then combining together under ſeveral 
Polities and Eſtabliſhments: In the Northern- parts of Europe the Celto- 
Seythians ; in Greece, before the Time of Peucalios and his Son, Hel- 
lenus, the Joniaus, the Doriaus, the Æoliaus, (the Achaians in Theſſa- 
ly) the. Spartans, the Laconians, the Argians, the Arcadians and the 
Meſſenians; each of theſe took up new Names to their Dialedts, 
which afterwards were in Greece compriſed under theſe four, viz. At- 
tick, Jonick, Dorick, Æolictl. In Italy, the Auſoniaus, the Umbrians, 
the Oenstriaus, the Herruſcaus, the Gſci, the Sabines, the Ligurians, 
and the Latiaus or Latius, who in the end ſwallow'd all, gave each 
of them their Names to their proper Dialects: In Spaiy it continued to 
be call d Celriberian for ſome Time, and then came to be call d Can- 
talrian, with ſome Dialects under it: And in Gaul, it was generally 
call d Gallic, as in Britain, Britiſh; for in theſe Countries the former 
and the latter Celts, as to- the main Body of them had fix d their 
Station. Ireland indeed in antient Times was ſcarce taken notice of, 
opt we e find. its Language to 1 of Britiſh, e and 
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great Colonies ſent thither from Shain and Belgium, it coaleſced wit 
thoſe Tongues, to be what We now call the Triſb or old Scoztiſh. To 
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Traton; its firſt Tongue we preſume was Britiſh; and by reaſon 


As we, the Remains of the Bririſh Nation, who have ſole Inter- 


eſt in the honour of this antient Celtiet Tongue, are for ever obliged 


his extraordinary Pains and Induſtry, in tracing and ſhifting out from 


the beſt Hiſtorical Evidences the Age could afford, the firſt Riſe and 


Progreſs of our Nution and Language, and for his conſummate Skill and 
Judgment, in giving us a true Light and an agreeable View of our Ori. 
gin in that excellent Book of his lately publiſned in French and now 
Engliſh d, which aſſutedly well deſerves the Perufal of every one that 


knows to value the Antiquities of his Nation and Larguage, fo we 
ought to be no leſs grateful to the Memory of the late exquiſitely 


learn'd and judicious Mr. Edward Ehwyd; Keeper of the Muſæum 4/4 


molæanum at Oxford, for his indefatigable Labour, in collecting, and 


digeſting the ſcarrer'd Remnants of this antient celebrated Language, 
but more eſpecially for the greateſt piece of Service in that Particular, 
(for ought I know) that has been yet done to the letter d World; 1 


mean that excellent Work, his Comparative Etymolog y-: Wherein he not 


only reſcues Etymolog y, or that Part of Learning which is fo neceſſa- 
ry to the tracing of the Origin of Nations and Languages, from the 
too common Contempt that was thrown upon it, as being bur trifling 
and frivolous, which ſome inconſiderate Authors, by trifling with it, 


had made it ſeem to be; but alſo he lays down there ſuch undeniable 


Rules, ſeconded and exemplify d by Multitudes of Parallel Inſtances, 
for the more eaſy finding out the Affinity of Sounds, which are ob- 
ſerved in the various Tongues of Europe, tho by different Pronun- 
ciation in different Countries, a little diſguisd and alter d; and by fo 
reconciling that difference, that from what we in our Brztiſh Tongue 
have retain d of the antient Celtict, it will manifeſtly appear, that they 


are but Dialects of that one once common Language; And ſo by their 


various Mixtures with one another, and with adding and ſubſtracting 
Syllables to refine and poliſh, and other accidental Occurrences, we 
muſt not wonder to find them fo diſguis d and alter d, as to appear widely 
eſtrang d, and to be accounted, by ſuch as conſider not the Rules of 


Etymology, and thereby the Way of reconciling them, very different 


THESE 


Languages, tho indeed but the Iſſues af one common Origin 
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| THESE two now mention d Gentlemen, having by different Methods 
open d a Way of reſolving diverſe Tongues in Europe; to one Mother 

Language, which Language indeed Mr. Lhmd leaves modeſtly unde- 
cided, but by Monſieur Pezron is determin d to be the Celtict, I hoped 
my pains would not be ill ſpent, if J endeavourd by the Demonſtration 


ok this Table, to mount it one Step higher, that is, to reſolve that 


(our firſt diſtinguiſh'd Gomarjas) into the very Original and Fountain- 
head of all, the moſt antient Patriarchal Hebrew Tongue; for to evince 
chat, here are no leſs in this Table, than three Hundred words of that 
Patriarchal Language, to which our Derivatives, in the Tongues I ac-: 


count for, do carry in their Sound an eaſy unconſtrain d Congruity and 


Cohærence; and of theſe three Hundred Hebrew words, more than half 
that Number do anſwer our preſent Brizifþ Sounds, as near as can be; 
expected, at ſo remote a diſtance both af Time and Place: And indeed 


had I allow d my ſelf the Latitude which Mr. Lhwyd in his Comparative 


Etymolog y gives, and he juſtifies, and confirms it by many Examples, I 
think I might, as to the Britiſb, have doubled the Number; for. I med- 
dled not with Sounds tranſpoſed, revers d or mutilated, of which there 
are good Plenty, but of ſuch only as anſwered: fully, and came to an 
caſy pee (allowing only, as I premiſe in the foregoing Rule, the 

Permutation of Letters) with theſe Hebrew Sounds; ſo that 
on the whole Matter, if the Hebrew Tongue was the Language of 
Noah and his Sons, before the Confuſion, and conſequently of Heber; 


and if Comer and Jaan after that Confuſion, incorporated a great deal. 


of it into the particular Languages of their Families, or rather reco- 
ver d and built the Structure of their Speech upon it, and then call d 
it Gomarian and Jaonian, as very good Authorities avouch they did; and 
if the Gomarian and Faonian or Fonick were the Original of the Ce/rich 
as Monſieur Pezron very well proves they were; and if that antient 
Celtick was the Mother of the Greek, Latin, Engliſh, Gauliſh and Bri- 
tiſh, as he likewiſe makes out beyond reaſonable denial, then the Re- 
ſult of my Propoſitions fairly determines in this Iſſue, viz. that the 
Britiſh Tongue, having more of that Original Language in it, than all 
the reſt together, may merit the Eſteem of being reckon d the antient- 
eſt. and leaſt, corrupted Language in this Weſtern-part of the World, 
which is what deſerves our. Notice, and what 1 think ſufficient to ſay. 
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—— AVTN'G only mention d this Piece of Antiquit in tlie 
Lich Section of the Firſt ESSAY, being found among 
12 the Rubbiſh of an old circular Entrenchment, call d 
ml Preip-Giyn, in the middle of the Townſhip of der 
= Dryw, and there made uſe of to confirm my. Conjecture 
of that Place's being the Forum, or Tribunal of the an- 
tient Draids, I ihall here add ſome further Account, of it. 
I had caus d ſome Figures of it to be delineated in Rundles on 
Paper, and writ the Hebrew Inſcription on the Reverſes of them with 


E= 


my Interpretation of it; and having ſent one of them to my late wor- 


Stege, abour it, he return'd me the Anſiver he had from Dr. Cra{ſthwair 
rn y-Colepe, winch Was hls: =: 


STR, 


S to the Braſs MED AL, Zearing our SAVTOUR's 
Image, with a Hebrew 1iſcription ; I have this to ſay; 
At FIRST, That I take this to be the Inſcriptiou, viz. Jeſ- 
7 chuah gibbor Meſchiah havah vAdam joked ; that is, ] E- 
S Us is and was the mighty and great Meſſias, or Man- Mediator or 
 Reconciler; That which 7 read Harab, the Gentleman reads Hazzh ; is 
true, there is ſuch'a word as Hazah, which fignifies Stertit, Quievit, 
which 'Signification can haue no Place here, and therefore there muſt be a 
miſtake, either in the Inſcription it ſelf, or in the tranſcribing it, the 
Zain ſhould have been a Vau. WVC 
E have two learned Orientaliſts, Hottinger and Waſerus; the firſt 
has writ, De Nummis Orientalium; the ſecond, De Nummis Hebræo- 
rum: The-firſt ſays, Page 148. Nummi certe quotquot indubiè Hebrai- 
8 | cos 


Moxa Aru Resmaurarhl | 


cos agnoſcimus, Urnam & Virgam oſtendunt: ſunt inſupèr Nummi 
qui referunt Arcem Zionis: He ſays alſo, Page 149. Habentur etiam 
hinc inde Aurei & Argentei Nummi, cum inſcriptiene ex una parte W. 
Jeſu, ex altera vero, Sc. 77h no, that is, Meſſias Rex venir in pace, 
yel Deus homo factus eſt, LES 
AE Syrians always called our Saviour Jeſu, cutting off the Letter 
y Ain, becauſe of the difficulty of pronouncing it; and the, Giegks imi- 
tating them, aiding only an 8 to it, called bi dreck. An. ther ore I can- 
not believe that any antient Inſcription has Jeſchuah or Jeſchuang, tho 
it be a Biblical word, tis probable that the Inſcription would run in the 
Syrian Language, which is Jeſu; and this makes me ſaſpelt the Inſcription 


o be of later date. „ e 
THE Second, viz. Waſerus, De Nummis Hebræorum, : Page, 62. 
has theſe words, His literis Samaritanis æneos aliquot Nymmos, Juli 


7 


ſecundi & Leonis decimi Pontiſicum temporibus Rome ſe yidifle The- 


ſeus Ambroſius teſtatur, in introductione in Linguam Chaldaicam; 
which Samaritan Charatters he expreſſes by Hebrew Letters ; aud tis the 
ſame Inſcription with that of Hottinger, which I have mention d above, 
Pr as. -...- J Cr I ans aq 
1 AS E RUS adds this further, Fol. 63. Neque hoc ſilentio trans- 
mitti debet, v/z. Imaginem Domini qui nummo illo noſtro exprimi- 
tur, ad eam deſcriptionem eſſe deſignatam, quam Lentulus Civis Ro- 
manus & Judæorum olim Præſes, ad Imperatorem Tiberium miſiſſe vul- 
gd pethiberur, quam ait vultu placido, venuſto & ſubrubicundo fuiſſe, 
capillos habuiſſe colori benè maturæ Nucis Avellanæ ſimiles, planos & 
integros ad aures uſque, inde criſpos nonnihil ad humeros uſque: ver- 
tice vero diviſos Nazarenorum ritu: fronte fuiſſe planà & fulgida, occu- 
lis glaucis & micantibus, naſo & ore decoro & prorſus ah, barbi ca- 
paillis ſimili, haud prolixi, ac bifidata. 15 er 
THESEUS AMB ROS IU S ſays he ſaw a Braſs MEDAL ff 
our SAVIOUR with the Inſcription mention d above in the Time of 
Julius II. and Leo X. that is about the Tears 1503. and 1512. 
THIS is the firſt Time that I met with a Braſs MEDAL of our 
SAVIOUR. Bat what. was the Face of our Saviour, or of St. Paul, or 
of the Virgin Mary, no Man knows, if you'll believe St. Auſtin, Lib. De 
Trinit. 8. c. 4. where he ſays, Ipfius Dominic carnis facies innumerabi- 
kum Cogitationum diverſnate variatur, & c. 5. utrùm illa facies Maria 
fuerit quæ occurrit animo, cum iſta loquimur, nec novimus omninò, nec 
credimus; & qua facie fuerit Sanctus Paulus penitus ignoramus. From 
Dr. Croſsthwait. 
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his was return'd in Anſwer to it. 
Fay 3 © Ih „ „ be + | |; . e 
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| merly ſent you, the Account which Dr. . 
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ent 


* * . 


IR ST, He miſtakes my reading the fourth nerd of the Inſcription : 


y0urt, Cum ha Emphatico, that is, Meſchiah hazeh, vel ipſe Meſſias 
eſt, as the Doftor may find it in ſeveral Places, particularly in Iſaiah, 
the eighth and the fixth Verſe, aud in the Twenty-ninth and thirteenth 
Verſe, where Haam, Hazzh, i. e. Populus ille, ig twice repeated: Be- 
ing ſo taken, I preſume there will be no need of reading it Havah, i. e. 
fuit; the very Inſcription, in which there appears no cauſe to ſuſpet a Mi. 
tate, having the Letter Zain in that word, the plaineſt o 40 the Let- 
ters, as you will find when the Coin, which I ſhall ſhortly ſend, comes anto 


vou. 


SECONDLY, He ſeems difident of the Antiquity of it, becauſe 
the Letter y Ain, is retaind in the word Jeſchuah, which Letter the Sy- 
rians (ſays he) always cut off from the word Jeſchuang or Jeſchuah for 
the difficulty of pronouncing it, and pronounced him Jeſu. 


TT is indeed obſerved by Schindler and others, that the Jews is thoſe 
Countries, not all the Syrians, as the DoQtor ſays, did uſually cut off the 
Letter Ain, ob difficultatem pronunciationis : But pronouncing 42d 
writing are quite different things, and what is very difficultly pronounced, 
may be eaſily writ, as upou this Medal : But withal, theſe Authors obſerve 
a much greater reaſon inclining the Jews to do ſo, viz. becauſe Jeſchuang 
was a word derived from Jaſchang, Salvavit ; - aud the Jews by no means 
allowing him to be a Saviour, would not call him y Jeſchuang, but WW 
Jeſu, a Name they ignominiouſly fixed upon him, not from Jeſchuang nei- 
ther, which they utterly rejected, but by their Rule of Raſe Tebot, from 
certain words in their Language, importing, Pereat nomen ejus & memo- 
ria, the firſt Letters of which three words in Hebrew make up W Jeſchu, 

by which Name and in which Senſe, they ſo called him. 
_ NON 
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NOV, I Ja, if the Jews cut off the Letter y, and curtail d his Name 
becauſe derived from vw" Jaſchang, Salvare, we may therefore well expect 
that the Chriſtians i» thoſe Countries, who did acknowledge him a Saviour, 
did not, for that very reaſon, cut it off, but retaind it; eſpecially if we 
confider their Obligation thereunto, the Angel, Matth. i. 21. expreſly com- 
_ manding it, Vocabis nomen ejus yt, as the Syriac Yerfion it:ſelf, which 
is very remarkable, renders it. And that Verſion being the proper Dia- 
let of the Syrian Chriſtians, and expreſſing his Name with the Ain, I 
take it to be no mean Argument of the Clriffans retaining it: Au I find 
ſome of the more moderate Jews, as Abrauanel «pox the Fifty-ſecond of 


Ifaiah, Auctor Zemach and others, to expreſs him yy Jeſchuang, and 


the Arabs call him n Juſong, with the Ain in it; nay, Sanctus Pagni- 


nus obſerves in his Trait of Hebrew Names, that on the Piece of the Ti- 
tle of the Croſs, to this day kept at Rome (Romæ ſiqua fides) as a ſa- 


cred Relick, our Saviour s Name thereon is found written y Jeſchuang, 
as it is on this Medal. 5 ee $55. e e whs te; 


IF theſe Things I produce be of any weight, and it being ſo, that this 
Medal of our bleſſed Saviour bears not a few!hh but a Chriſtian Inſcrip- 


tion upon it, I then humbly conceive it may be of very antient date, if not 
from the Time of his being on Earth; and that the Letter y Ain the Do- 
flor excepts againſt, can be no juſt Exception to the Antiquity of it. That 
of St. Auſtin 7s nothing to the purpoſe, ſpeaking only there of Ideas and 
Mental 8 and not of any Images of CHRIST, St. Paul, or 
the Virgin Mary in Pidture or Sculpture. „ S OS. 


SIR, 


— 


Vour Humble Servant, 


Henry Rowlands. 


This MED AL was accordingly ſent to Oxford, but by the Care- 


leſneſs of the Bearer it was loſt on the Way. 
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BRITISH NAME S, od 


ANSWERING A 


Quzre about the Derivation of ſome of 
5 e | 
W i 


N order to retarn you what Anſwer at preſent occurs, as to 
 FZ2) thoſe Britiſh Names you particulariz d in your laſt (for as for 


© ſome other Names you hinted before, they are perhaps now in- 
| 0 explicable) T ſhall obſerve, TEE 


FIRST, That our Britiſh Anceſtors, in imitation of other Nations, or 
rather by the uſual practice of thoſe warlike Times, generally affected Names, 
which noted ſome Necial Charafters of Eminency and Heroick Virtue ; as 
for example, of Principality and Conduct, of Fortitude and Courage, of 
Hardineſs and Reſolution, of Succeſs and Victory; and ſometimes of the 
quality of their Armour and way of fighting. This it ſeems they made 
choice of, to animate Men, to anſwer thoſe Characters, and to make good, 
what their Name imported; and the Women generally had theirs from ſome 


_ excelling Characters of Colour, Comlineſs or Beauty. 


SECONDLY, That their way of expreſſing thoſe warlike Virtues, 
was frequently by the Names of ſuch things, wherein thoſe Virtues were moſt 
eminently viſible, as Lyon, Bear, Wolf, &c. or were perform d by, as 
Head, Hand, Horſe, Chariot, Steel, Iron, &c. 


Ayn.) 
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ww” wed Hence 1 take it, that Tyr, — Head ; metaphorically, — — 
Fit. Chief, or Prince, hath been us d a8 inioal and terminative of 


many Britiſh Names: 1 —— 
Mael.)- That Mael, properly Se ; deal Hardue . 47 


W - 
4» ” s * 9 1 N 5 * 
2 ts of x; 12 


Orch] 7 hat Orch or r Oruch, Eminent or Sopream * 


Haiaru. ] That Haiarn, metaphorically, Ferengphr 
Cad.] That chi i. e. Army : 3 > aA a | 


Gug.] That Gi 2 weraphoncaly, F; eee * Auger 
Dewr.] That Dewr,. V. aliant #1 


Car and Rhdd.) Thar Car and Rod, i. e. . Fighting-Chariors have 
been frequently, by the antient Britains, taken up into the Names of 
Men; as, thus, 


Hr vel, backwards Mael. Gyn, Aumotrer, or Wez- 

ter of Armour: Lat. e 
I. Vehn, Lellow-head. N 

1. 3 — 3h. krig, Taller by the Head. Ne. 

A 95. 22. 1 57. Ilie 

Kyn-Ddelw : . 

LH- An, & c. 1 


8 augen, Ea MatL-Arth „„ 
| 2 or Dk- g Lael, backwards, Maelug or * 
U | Mal. Dewr, backward, Dewr-Fael or Derfail. 
brit | Maet- Hir or Meili. 
2. Mael, =—— 3 Breich-Vael or Brych-Vatl, i. e. . 
; Tyd-Vael or Tyd. Dur, i.e. Torquatus. 
| Gd. Yael or Cad-Pael-Hyder, i. e. Cadwalader. 
| Hy-FVael or Howtl, i. e. boldly armed. 
eg - Vael, fairly arm d. 
852 Dian gel or — 


* Dunwallo 
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HT tel foren vel, and "Carrey Dadyfawal i in avg 
£5 ey, 6 
2: Much, = W = acl, a Charioteer Or arm'd for that: way of 
tin 
| Fer Meet,” fenced with Tron and Steel. Armour. 
| Wore, That what we call d Mael, was expreſs d by other Ne ations, 
Hard or Hardy : Hence, | 
Har dmannns, N = = 2 
Hardicnute, | = 5 
Wolfhardus, | 
Leonbardus, 1 ES | 3 
3 Bearnhardus, | See more of the Names 4 
Borchardus, of this Compoſition 
Everhardus, , in Wolfgangius Lazius 
 Gebhardus, and Fornandes' s Hiſto- 
Rein bardus, 8 ries. | | 
Minbar du, | 
Sige hardus, | 
Richardus, 5Y 
> Edohardus, &c. J. : 


A ND otobubly. the Latin Miles may come from the Celtick 
Mael- wr or Mitor, no other EY. givin g a fairer Offer 
for it. 


3. Liew, — = 24 Llew-Eulyn, Lion ie i. e. Eurehn. 
4. Blaidd, — 1 Blaidd-Ddyn, Wolf-like, i. e. Bleddyn. 


| Llow-Orch; from Llowyd ab Orch, i. e. Llowarch, 
III ©. Chief Governour: Hence probably the Latin Her- 
5. Orch or Oruch, cules or Oruch-Hyll, now-Erchyl, horrid. 

*. 7: > al bd Orch, from Rhid and Orch, 1. e. here | 
Chief. Charioreer. 70 Nn K. 


H E N c E e many Gallick wouk have their Terminations 
in Orix, which we know was ever by the Natives pronounced 


Orich, as Dunnorix, . Orgetorix, Cyngetorix. i 
| 6. Haiarn, 


r 
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_  {Taro-Hajarn or Trahaiars, i. e. Iron - Stroke or Tron- 


6. Haiarn,.— 4, Arm. 5 | Es e py 
mu *.. ..\Cwithei-Hazarn, or Gwetheirn, i. e. Iron-dinew'd'or 

56% Au- Rod, Cad Rod, Med. Rod, bc. common Britif 
7. 2900, eee ©: Names of old.. „ f 


[ Kyn-Gar, Captain of a Train of Chariots. . 
* Bp. ar- Ou, Gro .l 3, 
oO = Aar-Addog, i. e. Kareiddog : Plauſtrarius. 
LAar-Vau, Llan Garvan. & 


. 
9. Gwg, or 5 1 „ ke Hh i; C. Cadwgan, "i =] 5 \ 


IF it be objected, that the word Mael, as betok'ning Steel or Ar- 
mour, may be thought incongruous to the Brizz/h Nation, becauſe Au- 
thors do generally account of them as a naked ſort of People, caring 
little for guarding their Bodies with Armour; it may to that be re- 
ply d, That tho the generality of them wanted Armour, yet ſome had: 
And beſides, by claſſing of the Britiſh Names into certain Periods. of 
Time, we find that moſt of thoſe Names retaining the word Mae), in 
their Compoſition, were us d ſince the Roman Conqueſt ; in which 
Times the Britains wore Armour, which probably they calld Mael; 
from whence. the Saxons might (as they did ſeveral other things) bor- 
"row the word Mael or Coat of Mael. And Mael is undoubtedly the an- 
tient Britiſh word for. Steel or Iron, of which Dr. Davies gives ſome 
Inſtances: And the Metonymy of it, in that ſenſe, is frequently us d in 
other Languages. e $645 

I find alſo Mael, Maelio, us d for Gain, Profit, and poſſibly for Con- 
queſt, in our Tongue: And our Extent-Book makes mention of Guyr- 
Mael, belonging to our Welſh Princes, in their ſeveral Manours and Can- 
 trevs : But becauſe I find that moſt part of the Britiſb Names. which 
begin or end in Mael, are only applicable to the word in that ſenſe, I 
was willing to apply it to Steel or Armour: Yet I will not contend 
for the Certainty of it, but take it only for probable, as I do of the 


other Names I have accounted for, till a better Etymology of them 
be offered. N 
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Mons AnTiQua RESTAURATA. 


INDEED, Names owe their Etymons to ſo many Langaages, that 
it is not poſſible to account for them from any Ove Tongue, thou 


0 : 


never ſo antient. Tacitus mentions one Catvalda, a Prince of the $yey; 
in the Reign of-7iberius, whom Wolfgangius Lazius calls Cadwalder, in 
the Language (he ſays) of that Country ; and yet we take the Name 
ro be nuts Britiſh: But perhaps (youll ſay) the Sevi were Neigh- 
bours to the Rhætian and Norican Gaules, and thereby they might bor- 


row that Name from the Gaules, and conſequently the Gaules and the 


Britains being originally one Nation, the Name might become com- 


mon among them; which, I confeſs, is very probable. 


THE fame reaſon may be given for Catamelus, a petty Prince of 


the Carni, and Hymelus, of the Marcomanz, or the antient Dares; both 
which Names may ſeem, by that Rule of promiſcuouſly uſing Let. 


ters of one Organ, to anſwer our Names of Cat-Yael and Hy. ae, 
that is, Howel; which ſhews, that one Tongue can never anſwer in it 
ſelf, for all the Names of it. FIN Tz 

I ſhall further add, that it is to be obſeryd, how in the Original 
Variation of Languages, words betok ning Things of general Concern- 


ment, have retain'd much of their Primitive Sound, in the divided 


Tongues or Dialects; of which there are abundance of Inſtances: 


And here I ſhall- be particular only in one or two ;- Firſt, KW Mare, 


Lord or Potentate; and ſuch the Gaules call Mawr, and ſome of the 
German Dialects call Mayr: Hence it is that many proper Names 


among the Gauls do terminate in — Marus, viz. Vadomarus, Chondoma- 


rus, Suemarus, &c. And in Myrus, among the Northern Nations, as 
Widimyrus, Balamyrus, Theodomyrus, &c. Hence very probably the 
Latin Mavors or Mars, one of the Titan Potentates. WY hs 


T O the ſame purpoſe, Secondly, The Hebrew word 2, Rachav, 


i. e. great and powerful, was perhaps retain d in the Celtick, and ap- 
ply d in the naming their great Ones, by the Gauls and Britains, with 


the ſound Orch or Oruch, as before inſtanced, and by the Teutons or 
Germans, with Rick or Rich, as Uldrich, Kenrich, Hunrich or Henrich, 
and Hymelrich, the former expreſſing by it, Eminency and Greatneſs, 


and the latter, Wealth and Power. 
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* Hence probably the Greek Jexn and Spy for Chief and Principal; and the Iriſh Arach fo 
Strength and Power, had alſo their Derivation, © | 3 | 
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rence to the Greek and Latin Languages, wherein tis vulgarly known, as 


Mona Ax TTUA RESTAURATA. 


BT this way we may give a' reaſon of the Agreement of Names in ſe- 
veral Languages, when ſome part of their Compoſition are Original Sounds 
wit bout engroſſing al to any one of them, and the want of this Confidera- 
tion hath inclin d ſome People to reckon too much on their own Language, 
and perplex d Antiquity with very groſs Miſtakes. ET . 

£ "Ta; 
SIR, 
wes Cc. 


H. R. 


The Anſwer to the foregoing LETTER. 
\67 | | | | ns 
J > Return you moſt humble Thanks for yours of Feb. 5. J am ſo 


(foes much ſatisfied with your Obſervations about our Britiſh Names, 
N WL that I have no Objections to offer, but recommend the ſame 
BY 5 3 to your farther Improvement, at your Leiſure, in other Ex- 
"Py "= amples, which our old Pedigrees may abundantly ſupply you 
; ae JUppcy 
with: And ] am ſo much the more bold herein, becauſe I deſign to confider 


that Subject in the firſt Book of the Archæologia I thank yon for 


your Note about Catvalda, Prince of the Suevi, and Catamelus and Hy- 
melus. Not only the Latin but alſo the Northern M was, we may ſafely 
conclude, equivalent to our F, Vor W. And we (as the Iriſh do ftill) 
uſed either M or B where we now uſe F, &c. till about the Time of the 
Norman Conqueſt. That the Teutonick M and our [modern] F are the 
ſame, appears from diverſe words. Thus their Summer (which I know 


would ſtartle ſome Philologers) is undoubtedly the fame word with our 


Haf; for in old Triſh Parchments, I find it written Samh, and their mo- 
dern word is Samhradh. As for our uſing the H in the beginning of 


ſuch words as the Teutonick Languages, aud the Latin begin with 


an 8, we agree therein with the Greeks and Spaniards. I know not 
whether any Critick has offer d any reaſon for this diverſity in refe- 


„At, | 
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ar, Semi; datt. Super; de., Sol, Cc. But from the Triſh Language we 
may plainly fee, hom. me and the Spaniards came by that Pronunciation; 

vi. from our antient Ouſtom ef varying the Initial Letters; for the Triſh 
4% not only vary thaſe Initial Letters that we do, but do alſo 5 their 
Initial F, S and T into H; D into G; and G into Gh. Thus Sathadh 
is the Iriſh word far Thruſt ing, Do hathadh ſe, Ze did thruſt. Saladh, 
Jo defile ; Do haluidh tu, 7hou haſt defiled.. Sarruadh, 7o oppreſs; Ni 
haireocha tu, Thon ſhalt:not oppreſs. So, Sean, old; Seabhoe, a Zauk; 


Silog, 4 Willow-Tree ; Siol, Seed; Salen, Salt; Seith, a Swarm, &c. 


.muſt, as the Syntax requires, be pronounced ſometimes Hean, Heavok, 
Hilog, Hil, Halen aud Heith. And as the Teutonick Summer 3s the 
Same with our Haf, ſo is their Saxon Hreompſa or wild Garlick [now 
' Ramſons] the ſame with our Craf: For we are to note, that the old 


Teutons pronouncing. the Initial C os utturally, as we of North-Wales 
7 


aud the Armorick-Britains do till, by degrees ſoften it to an H, a 
the South-Wales Men now do, who ſay, Hwain, Hware, Hwilio, Hwer. 
thin, Sc. for Chwain, Chware, Sc. When 7 ect of barbarous Na- 
tions altering their Letters, I mean only ſuch Poteſtates as we now aſcribe 
to thoſe Letters; for J am ſatisfied that all ſuch lite Variations came 


by the Ear of the Multitude, and not from Writing, which very few, if 


any at all, underſtood. This Variation of C into H, ſeems to me manifeſt 


From theſe ny, an" ſuch like Examples: Sax. Haenep [now Hemp] 


Cannabis: Sax. Heafod [now Head] Caput. Horn, Cornu; Hart, 
Cervus; Heart, Cor; Hofe, Cavea; Hund, Canis; Hus or Houſe, 
called by the Italians, Caſa ; Hwa [vow Who] Qui; What, Quid: Sax. 
Hwegol, a Cycle; a Hundred ( by the Cantabrians or old Spaniards, 
Ehun) Centum, Sc. From theſe and other ſuch like Obſervations, it 
appears to me, that all our Neighbouring Tongues, might be demonſtrated 
to be of One Origin; as for the Sclavonian and others more remote, I 
have no Knowledge of them, and ſo can ſay nothing. 

I am not averſe to publiſh in this firſt Book of the Archæologia Bri- 


tannica, ſuch a Collation of the Principal Words of the ſeveral Bri- 


tiſn Dialects, as you recommend; but the Iriſh would fall much fhort of 
the reſt. And I know not whether the large Triſh and the Corniſh Ve- 


cabulary, I have made for this Tome; together with Grammatical Ol- 


ſervations about their Agreement with our Britiſh, may not in great mea- 


ſiure anſwer the Ends you propoſe. In your next be pleas d to inſert your 
Fo N of ſuch an lee ae at large, that I may further 


"Notion" of the 
conſider of it. 


J 
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1 ſuppoſe your Friend that parallel d the Britiſh'words with the Triſh, 
was Mr. E. F. who has been ſo kind as to impart to me alſo an Alphabetical 


Catalogue of ſuch words, before ever I had any Thoughts" ef the Def I 


am now,engagd in: I ſuppoſe he has made large Improvements ee And 
indeed it ſeems to me that the Iriſh have in a great meaſure kept up two 


Languages; the old Britiſh, and the Scottiſh which they brought with 


them from Spain : For votwit hſtanding their Hiſtories (as theſe ef 
the Origin of other Nations) be involud in Fables ; that there came a 


Spaniſh Colony into Ireland, is vey manifeſt, from a Compariſon of the 
Iriſh Tongue partly with the modern Sp | 
tabrian or Baſque: And this ſhould invite us to have ſomething of more 


regard than we uſually have, to ſuch fabulous Hiſtories." They have alſo (I 


think) a, greater Allay of the Teutonick than we : As Sneacht, Snom; 
Dorchadus, Derkuſe 


* 


I have as yet had but little Time for the Peruſal of your Antiquities of 
Angleſey. I ſhall ever remain ſenſible of my Obligations for your Commu- 


nicating a Piece which ſeems worth all ] have hitherto met with. 


- Yours entirely, 


Edward Linyd. 


Another 


aniſh, But eſpecially with the Can- 


Dorch ; Folamh [or Holav] Hollow ; Bir and Burn, 
Brook and Water, &c. &c. WY FE ROD TOS enn ene Pe, 
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tee N anſwer to. yours .. T have this 70 ſay, that 
e only the land, of Mona, But moſt of the Brin Ie 
EW were not utterly unknown, to. the inguiſitive Greeks, in very 
A carty Temes « And that will appear if we confider theſe Par. 


— 


: 3 ticulars 5 * 74 - 4 rages; 88 g . 
AHA Linien ee l ne. n 211 1 %%% Jinan ko 
FIRST, That the Titan Empire, of which Greer was a Member, 
and the Capital Reſidence of their Princes, on this ſide of the Medi. 
ane IAG uick and large Conqueſts of many Countries and 
Hands to the Welt Fard, as Dr. Pezron, ou know, has very learnedly 


7 


and encourag d Navi- 


proved, who therefore (no doubt) made uſe o | 
gation and Shipping (the Uſe whereof being as antient as Noah's Ark) 
to find out unconquer d Places: And hence it is, that they tell us of 
their Neptune, Tritons and Argonauts, who undoubtedly were their 
Sea- Commanders in thoſe: Expeditions, tho' ſufficiently fabulizd by 
their ſubſequent Poets, yer the very Names of them, as J have inti- 
mated in one of my late Letters, being Celtict, and by the moſt ac- 
countable Etymology, implying. Sea-faring Men, do diſcover ſome 
Foundation, of Truth in thoſe Relations, tho' in their way of deliver- 
ing them, they appear never ſo wild and romantick. 


SECONDLY, Their way of ſailing to the Weſtern Britiſp Iſles, 
was very plain and eaſy; for if you look on the Map of Europe, you 
will find that the Streights Mouth bears near due Weſt to the Coaſts 
of Greece: And when they fail ten or twenty Leagues ſtrait to the 
Ocean, beyond the Coaſts of Spain, their ſailing thence on a Rumb 
directly North, , unavoidably brings them to the Coaſt of Jreland, and 


* 


to the Iriſb Channel, wherein this Iſle of Mona is ſeated. 


GIVE me leave to expatiate-here on the Ancients way of failing. 
We muſt not think that becauſe they wanted the Compaſs, they durſt 


not launch out of the ſight of Land; it is a vulgar Error. * 
| a tnat 
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that noble Invention was bur lately diſcover d, yer we are fate many 
expert Seamen of old, have made great and ſuceeſsful VYbyages. If 
. they bad Hor the Nornh-poiming Needte, ey hub dhe Non. pole 
z (fir more ficady and invariabte) ts guide. chem: And, not only 
that, bur they had alt rhe other Stars in this Hemifpliere, and toge- 
ther with them the Arch of the Sun, in the Day-rime, ro give them 
direction. I ever thought that Sea-Voyages gave the firſt rife to the 
Obſervation of the Stars, on which Aſtronomy was funde; be-. 
cauſe in that eaſe Men had moſt fed of taking nter of them, and 
to diſtinguiſh. them for their particular Uſe, as 1 fd rheſe THavs to 
have done, either giving them the Names of the Princes, biz. $4: 
turn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, or of ſome noted Atchievements 
of theirs, as of Argos, Pegaſus, Andromeda, &c. under which Names, 
and twenty more, the Stars and Conſtellatians were familiarly known 
) unto them: And as to the Matter in hand, T Will appeal to any Know- 
ing Seaman, if the Greeks ſailing along the Mediterranean directly Weſt, 
to the Streights Mouth, and ſome way further, and from thence turning 


-” . 
* 


EE 


their Courſe directly North; whether their way on thoſe two Points, 
N and by theſt helps ly was not very ſafe and eafy, to arrive at the 
ſo; for we are ſure that the Phænicians, who were a Branch of theſe 77- 


tans, frequently voyaged here, for Tin and other Commodities, ſome 
Ages Before the Roman Conqueſt; and by that means might bring the 
Tſle of Mona, which they could not miſs by coaſting the Weſt of Bi- 
tain, and many things relating to' it, to the Greeks Knowledge, who 
would not fail, if any things appear d ſingularly deſirable in ir, to im- 
prove their Talent, of feigning Heſperian Gardens and Elyfian Fields, 
to be part of the Characters of it JF. 


THIRD LY, I ſhall apply thefe Conſiderations to clear the way to 
a right Notion of PJutarch's Stories, I before hinted to you, and par- 
ticularly of that other one, in“ Dior Siculus, which muſt belong 
to one of theſe Britiſh Iſles; for there was no Iſle of that bigneſs, 
to the North of Greece, that they might communicate with; and when 
their Marines, who probably brought them that Account of it, told 
them it was a Hyperborean or Northern Iſland; it was ſo, not in re- 


uh — 1 


* See the fixth Section, the latter part of it. 
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ſpe to Greece, but to the Point, they began to turn their Courſe at, 
and to ſail Northerly: And as to that part of the Relation, which 
ſays, that they could diſcover Mountains in the Moon; tis a very 
antient Opigion. among the Epicyreans ; neither. is it improbable, but 
that the Anciegts might Know the way of forming and combining Glaſſes 


(ng thing being eaſy in it ſelf) by the help of which that Phenomenyy 


s only diſcoverable ; and if they had it, tis as eaſy to imagine, that 


they kept it in their Cabala among other Secrets, and ſo might be loſt, 


till later Ages had found it out again, and by the various Application 
of it, have enobled thoſe Sciences that depend upon it, with thoſe 
wonderful Diſcoveries, which the Learned in this preſent Age are Ma- 


ſters of. 


SIR, 
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Which paſß d between the 


* F K 


AND THE 


Late Mr. Edward Ling, 


Keeper of the Aſhmole 9 in Oxford, 


2 TOUCHING 


Ld 
* : 


Things treated upon in theſe ESSAY 8, not improper 
to be added here. 


Dear 81 R, : Oxford, Nov. I. 1702. 
for abou three or four Weeks, at 


s this Summer, 
| Cambridge; F 
a Manuſcript it F er late printed CATALOGUE, 
which promis'd ine # Map of Btitain and Ireland, ty 
Giraldus Cambrenſis; 2: ongh the Book when conſulted, 


afforded nothin 5 ut the Out-Lines of two Iſlands; , with 
iſt of 


the wwd ml in the mi 
other, and the Orchades placed betwixt 
T had ſeveral other Manuſcripts to conſult ; but receivd no great In- 


of 'one of them, and Hibernia in the 


ſcruction. However, being there I copied Giraldus's Epiſtles ; and lin- 
ger d out my Time betwixt the publick Library, that + Bennet- College, 


and — 


IN 


a vited's thither by a falſe Title of 


th, inſtead of the Hebrides. 
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IN the Publick Library I happen d to meet with a very antient Ma- 
nuſcript of Juvencus, a Spaniſh Prieſt, who turn d the Goſpel into Heroic 
Verſe in the Time of Conſtantine. Twas written upon very thick Parch- 

ment, in that Charafter we call the Irifh, but was rf 263 antiently the 
Britin; whence. both they and the Saxons receivd it. Turning the 
Leaves over, I obſervd here and there, ſome wards gloſs d or interpreted 

_ by ths more familiar Latin words; and ſometimes by Britiſh; -wherely 
J learn'd that the Britains pronounced the Letter (m) in the midſt and 
at the end of words, as we now pfonounce (v) Conſonant ; which accounts 
for the Name of Cadvan, being written Catamanus..at Lhan Gadwaladr. 
I learn d ſeveral other Notes as to their Orthography, with the Signifi- 
cation of ' ſame few whrds; but I am at a leſs to 2 the Britiſh of 
what Country it wat; for it ſeems ſo different from ours, that I ſhould ra- 
ther ſaſpect it either for eee of the Picts, or that of the Strad- 

_clwyd Britains; is perhaps you will own upon reading the three follow- 
ing Englyns, which ] found at the Top-Margin of three ſucceſſive. Pages 

in the'millff"of the Book. [Theſe S re he, hath. printed in the Letter 
which he found them written in, and may be jog with his reading of 


them, in his Archzologia, Page 221.] 
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] have ſent it to one Mr. 22 -- 4 Shropſhire Welſhman, and a 
famous Linguiſt and Critick ; but he return d me ſuch an Interpretation, 6 7 
I. ſhall not now trouble you withal. 3 r 0] 
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| | Archzologia ; what Information you can contribute in the Iiterim (pat- © 
ticularly as to antient Cuſtoms, &c.) will be very acceptable to, 
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Dear SIR, _ DEE. 610 
bs Receivd your obliging Letter of the Seventh. I am well ſa- 
Ya tified, much of your reading js true; but that of Mr.——— 
will, ¶ believe, ſurpriſe you, as well as it did me, when you 
will ſee it——As to the Letter z, "twas- till of late the only 
Letter the Armoricans and Corniſh us d both for dh and th, 
and a Prieſt of Quemper Dioceſe in Bretagne taught me to read Bre- 
zonec [Lingui Armoricana] Brethonæg; whereas thoſe of the Dioceſe 
of St. Paul de Leon, who pretend to be the Refiners of the Britiſh, had 
directed me to read, as we ſhould in England, Brezonck ; but you muſt © 
know that almoſt all Foreigners pronounce the Z as ts. In an old Cor- 
niſh Manuſcript I have on Parchment, the word for Father i written 
Tays, and ſo I found it always, but they pronounce their s as we do 2.— 
Lam afraid we ſhall hear no more of the Hebrew Coin, tis vow ſo long 
fince tas loft. I ſhall long heartily to read your Archæological Ob- 
ſervations, and am very glad to find you have conſidered that Subjef. 
Zis the happieſt Temper a Man can be Maſter of, not to be too tenacious of 
his Conjettures; and J hope, I am not of their Number, who frequently 
recommend this Doctrine, aud yet are very indulgent to their own Fanties ; _ 
of which Diſeaſe, I know none more ſict than Dr. , who makes his 
2 a Demonſtration of what Moſes (ſays Mr. Harries) hinted 
% is much diſpleas d at every one who do not believe it as muth 


A.; att 


as Goſpel, ers 4 


AMONGST your other Archzological Obſervations, 7 ſpould be 
glad of your Thoughts of the Signification of Britiſh Proper Names of Men 
and Women, ex. gr. what the word Mael, ſo common with them, might im- 
ply ; which was of frequent Uſe with them both in the former and later 
part of Names, as Maclgwn, Kynvael; Macldrew, Dervael; Arthvael, 
Maclarth; Brychvael, Cadvacl, Caranvael, Dyvnwal, Tegvael, El 
Tydvael, Fermael, Ge. 55 . 


1 find divers Places (whoſe Names are now obſcare) named in antient 
Times from Mens Proper Names; as Y Glwyſig, in Denbigh-ſhire, from 
Eliſeg; Koed Marchan, near Ruthyn, and Keven Varchen, in Caer- 
nar n- ſhire, from Marchen; Pant y Pol-lion, in the ſame — | 

| from 
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from Paulinus. For I have found Monuments of theſe Perſons at each of 


them, the lateſt whereof, viz. Eliſeg, was great 
un , Grand 
ee eee P oWYs, who dd jy fo the Tear 7 * 


SIR, 
Your real Friend, 


and humble Servant, 


2 -» - 


Edward il 


— — 


2 


Sligo, March 12. 1%, 


the Names of Places, I kuow not whether the Lowlands of Scotland may 
. not 
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Tweds, ewe mew now ones | | | 
5 Seem no other than ; Elwy. 


Ail, reve eas nes: nee 

| Es, — —— — — Wysk. 
Klide, wes oe ee | | | #wyd. 

Dice, web bo e Hirmer. 

Nid, =o —— I. Negh, Glamm-ſhire. 
| Douglas, — 9 ( | | ( Dulas. 
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Bat zudeed, . Mater. of Places throughout the Ki ams of Ireland 
and Seotland reliſh. much of a Britiſh Origin ; though T ſuſpeft that u « 
diligent Compariſon of the Languages and Cuſtoms, we ſhall find that the 


LES. 


antient Scots of Ireland were diſtinft from the Britains of the ſame King- 
dom ; but as yet T have not put my Notes together, ſo as to be i 
herein. *** . 5 „ OR. 8 "4 Sr bof $a ben „ i »  BRNES 91 1 


"I E"colletfid 2 cinfiderable Number of Tyſeriptions is Scotland ail 


ſome in this Kingdom, both Latin and Iriſh : But I could meet with no 
Antiquary, hitherto of either Country, that could interpret thoſe in the 
Iriſh. One Mouument I met with, within four Miles of Edinburgh, dif- 
ferent from all I had ſeen elſewhere, and never obſervd by their Auti- 
quaries. I take it to le the Tomb of ſome Pictiſn King ; though fituate by 
a River-ſide, remote enough from any Church. "Tis an Area of about ſeven 
Fards diameter, raiſed a little aboue the reſt of the ground, aud encom- 
paſs d with large Stoues, all which Stones are laid length-wiſe, except- 
ing one larger than ordinary, which is pitchd on End, and contains this 


 Tuſeription in the barbarous Characters of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries, 


In oe Tumulo jacit Vetta F. Victi. This the common People call the 
 Cat-Stene, whence I ſuſpelt the Perfou's Name was Getus, of which Name 
IT find three Pictiſn Aings; for the Names pronounced by the Britains with 

G were written in Latin with V we find by Gwyrtheyrn, Gwyrthe- 
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vir and Gwythelyn, which were written in Latin, Vortigernus, Vorti- 
merus and Vitellinus. I alſo met with one Monument in this Aingdom 


very ſingular : It ftands at a Place called New-Grange, near Drogheda; 


and is a Mount or Barrow of very confiderable height, encompaſs d with 


vaſt Stones pitch d on End round the bottom of it; and having another 
leſſer flanding on the top. This Mount is all the work of Hands, and 


confiſts almoſt wholly of Stones, but is cover d with Gravel and green 


Spwerd, and has within it a remarkable Cave. The Entry into this Cave 


is at bottom, and before it we found a great flat Stone, like a large Tomb. 
Stone, placed edgwiſe, baving on the outfide certain barbarous Carvings, 


like Snakes encircled, but without Heads. The Entry was guarded al! 


along on each fide with ſuch rude Stones, pitch d on End, ſome of them 


baving the ſame Carving, and other vaſt Ones laid a-croſs theſe at top. 


The Out- Pillars were ſo cloſe preſs d by the weight of the Mount, that they 


admitted but juſt creeping in, but by degrees the Paſſage grew wider 
and higher till we came to the Cave, which was about five or fix Tards 
height. The Cave conſiſts of three Cells or Appartments, one on each hand, 
and the third ſtraight forward, and may be about ſeven Tards over each 


way. In the right hand Cell ſtands a great Baſon of an irregular oval Fi. 


gure of one entire Stone, having its Brim odly ſinuated or elbowd in 
and out; and that Baſon in another of much the ſame form. Within this 
Baſon was ſome wery clear Water which dropd from the Cave above, 
which made me imagine the Uſe of this Baſon was for receiving ſuch Wa- 
ter, and that the Uſe of the lower was to receive the Water of the upper 
Baſon when full, for ſome ſacred Uſe, and therefore not to be ſpill d. In 
the left Appartment there was ſuch another Baſon, but fingle, neither was 


there any Water in it. In the Appartment ſtraight forward there was no 


Baſon at all. Many of the Pillars about the right hand Baſons were carv d 


as the Stones above-mentiond; but under Feet there were nothing but 


looſe Stones of any fixe in Confuſion; and among ſt them a great many Bones 
of Beaſts and ſome Pieces of Deers Horns. Near the top of this Mount 
they found a gold Coin of the Emperor Valentinian ; but notwithſtanding 


this, the rude Carving above mention d makes me conclude this Monument 
was never Roman, wot to mention that we want Hiſtory to prove that ever 


the Romans were at all in Ireland. The Druid Doctrine about the Glain 


 feems, in regard there were no Snakes, they could not propagate it. Be- 
des, the Snake-Stones (whereof I procur d ſome variety in Scotland) 


Neidr obtains very much throughout all Scotland, as well the Lowlands 
as Highlands ; but there's never a word of it in this Kingdom, where it 


the Highlanders have their Snail-Stones, Paddoc-Stones, an 
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Hedge-hog-Stones, Kock-knee-Srones, Elf-Arrows, Duel-Stones, c. 
to all which they attribute their ſeveral Virtues, and carry them about them 
as Amulets. The Iriſh have many more antient Manuſcripts than we in 
Wales; but fince the late Revolutions they are much leſſend. I now and 
then pick up ſome very old Parchment Manuſcripts, but they are hard to 
come by, and they that do any thing underſtand them, value them as their 
Lives. This Province of Connaught abounds with figur d Foſſils ; but 
they are much the ſame with thoſe in Wales, tho ſeveral among ſt them 
new. We have alſo met with ſome Alpine Plants here that Britain 10 
where affords. At your Leiſure a few Lines directed to be left with 
Mr. Richard Bulkeley, at the Blind-Key in Dublin, will be exceeding 
acceptable to ILL Wh 


— 


Your moſt Obliged, 


Humble Servant, 


Elward Lhnyd. 


S XY Dear 


. Þlfl.. 


* n 
1 — —_— 
5 * 


i 9 Oxford, March 10. 1501. | 
Pl Was hearttly glad to hear by the Bearer of your good 
. Health, and thought it high time to beg your Pardon 


10 far my long filence; aud to aſſure you that being now 
be mindful of my Duty to my beſt Friends. I came 
——_— wc bt this Week, ont of Bretagne in France, which 
J was forced 10 quit much ſooner than I intended: For I had fearce 
been there three Weeks when the Intendant [des Marines] of Breſt, ſeyx 
a Provb three and thirty Miles, (viz. to St. Paul de Leon) 70 bring 
me before him. The Meſſenger found me buſy in adding the Armoric 
words to My. Ray's DiQtionariolum Trilingue, with a great many Let- 
ters and ſmall Manuſcripts about the Table, which he immediately ſecu- 
red, and then proceeded to ſearch our Pockets for more. All theſe Pa- 
pers he tyd up in d Napkin, and requiring me to put three Seals there- 
on, added three more of his own. I told him I had brought Letters 
4 Recommendation to the Theologal of the City, who is the third 
erſon in the Dioceſe; upon which he went with me to him. The Gey- 
tleman ound it, and deliver d him the Letter, adding another in our 
' Behalf to his Maſter, the Intendant, and a third to a Captain of a Man 
of War at Breſt. Having ſecur d our Papers, he granted us the favour. 
of going to Breſt before them, a part, that the Country might not take 
notice of our being Priſoners. Upon our Appearance before the Inten- 
dant, he never troubled us with Examination, but order d us forthwith 
to the Caſtle: And next day the Fayior brought us word from him, that 
we muſt find for our ſelves, for that we ſhould not have the Benefit of 
the ufual Allowance for the Kin 's Prifoners, which was a Livre (or one 
| Shilling and eight Pence) a day. Upon this we reply d, we had no 
Money, but only Letters of Credit -upon Merchants in ſome Towns we 
deſign d to travel through; and ſo quarrel d with our Faylor, refuſing to 
take any Meat or Wine from him on ſuch Terms: Which we did, be- 
cauſe we found we did not lie much under Mercy, having a ground Room 
and the Conveniency o receiving thro a Window any thing that was neceſ- 
ſary ; which ſome Iriſh Soldiers in the Caſtle would bring us for our Money. 
Next day he brought us word, we were allowd fifteen Pence a day; and 
that Allowance we had, together with tolerable good White-wine for three 
Pence a Quart, during our Confinement, which was juſt eighteen Days. When 
we had been there a Week, we thought it high Time to draw up a Petition, 


that 


return d hither and ſettled, I ſhall for the future le 
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that we might be examin'd, &e. But this being writ in Latin, the 
Captain above-mentiond, to whom I ſent it in order to be preſented, de- 
fired to be excusd, in regard the Intendant was wot converſant in that 


Language. However, next day he ſent for us ont, and then ſhrewd us ot 


Mail of Papers and the Seals entire; and opening it, they requtr d me 


to mark each particular Paper and Book, and alſo write my Name on 


. them all. After this they were deliver d to an Interpreter, who key? 


them about nine days, and though many of them were writ in Welſh a, 
ſome in Corniſh ; et he ti htly concluded from the Nature of rhe reſt, 


they contain d nothing of Treaſon, and bearing the Charafter of an In- 
terpreter, he was loath to own himſelf puxl 4; fo told them in gereral, 


without any Exception, none of my Papers related to State- Matters, up- 


on which we were diſt miſs d, and had all our Papers reftored, but deny d 
a Paſs to Paris, and order d to depart the Kingdom j the Provs telling us, 
the War was already declar d againſt the Emperor, the Dutch and the 


other Engliſh Gentlemen, beth Londoners, one Mr. Taylot, a Merchant, 
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Engliſh. About a Fortnight before they ſeiz d as, they had ſecur d two 


and one Keck, formerly a Lieutenant in a Man of War, under his preſent - 


Majeſty, who told me be was well acquainted with Mr. Maurice Owen 
of Holy-Head, Cc. Theſe Gentlemen (though the Provò achnowledg d to 
me they had nothing againſt them) far d much worſe than we did; be- 


ing committed to the common Town-Jail, confind double tbe Time, and yet 


not one. Farthing allow d them. So much fot our coarſe Welcome in 
France, which prevented almoſt all the Enquiries I defign'd, into the Lan- 
guage, Cuſtoms and Monuments of that Province. For all we could do 
was but to pick up about twenty ſmall printed Books in their Language, 


which are all (as well as ours) Books of Devotion, with two Folio s pub- : 
liſb d in French; the. ove containing the Hiſtory of Bretagne, the other 


the Lives of the Armoric Saints. I had been before in Cornwal du- 
ring the ſpace of three or four Months; and coming hither found that 
the Armorican and Cornifh differ d leſs than the preſent Engliſh of the 
Vulgar in the North from thoſe of the Weſt of England; But in reſpell 
of us the difference is greater. The Corniſh is much more corruptly 
ſpoken than the Armorican, as. being coufin d to half a feore Pariſhes to- 
wards the Lands End; whereas the other is the common Lauguage of 
a Country almoſt as large as Wales. I had taten directions about an- 


tient Britiſh Manaſcripts in ſome of their Convents, and ſome Perſons 


noted for their Skill in the Languages and Antiquities of their Country, 
but was not allowd Time to conſult either Men or Books, or to view any 


F their old Monuments, ſo that I ſhall be able to ſay little of that Coun- 


Iry, 


K 
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try, befides what relates to their Language. Dr. Liſter is his Journey 
to Paris, mentions one Pezron, Abbot of Charmoiſe, as a great Critict 
in the Armorican Language and Antiquities, adding he had ſettled 3 
Correſpondence between him and me: But I could never yet, though J writ 
twice or thrice, according to the Doctors Directions, obtain one Line 
from him. I have procur & Tranſcripts of the only three Manuſcripts ex. | 
tant in the Corniſh. The oldeſt i a Poem of the Paſſion of our Savi- 
our, written on Parchment about Two hundred Tears fince ; the others con- 
tain ſeveral Opera s or Plays, all out of the Scripture. Their Language 
comes neareſt that Diale of the Britiſh, call d in Dr. Davies Gwen 
hwy ſeg, er the Language of Monmouth and Glamorgan. 


T diſcover d there ſome old Inſcriptions not obſerv'd before, probally 
about a Thouſand Tears ſtanding, viz. the Tomb-Stones of Kiris ap Kyn- 

vor, Rhiwalhvran ap Kynwal, Kenadhav ap Ychdinw, and Knegwy ap 

Ennian: Three whereof have places near theſe Monuments denominated 


from them, though (becauſe they could not read them) none ſuſpected it | 
before, or believd my Reading. The Places are call d Pol (i. e. Pwlh) 
Kiris, Gonval Church, and Man li. E. Maen!] Kneg. The modern Cor- 
niſh ſeem to me a Colony of the Armoricans from their Language and 
Habit; which is alſo agreeable with our Britiſh Z7iſtory. For one may 


obſerve from the Names of Places that another People once poſſeſs d that 


te 
Country, as one may from the Names of Places in ſome parts of Wales t 


gather that the Iriſh Nation once inhabited there, particularly in Brec- 
 nock-ſhire aud Caermarthen-ſhire, where the Lakes are call d Lhychæ, 
and the high Mountains, Bannz ; as they commonly are throughout the 
Highlauds of Scotland and Ireland. I had no opportunity (though had 
1 been aware of what happend, I could have made better uſe of my 
Time) of obſerving any Remains of Druidiſm amongſt the Bretons; but 
the Corniſh retain variety of Charms, and have ſtill towards the Lands 
End the Amulets of Maen Magal and Glain Neidr, which latter they 
call a Melprev or Milprev, and have a Charm for the Snake to make it, 
when they have found one aſleep, and ſtuck a Hazle-Wand in the Centre © 
of her Spirce, &c. N . 


CORN WAL Afords ſtore of thoſe barbarous Monuments we have 
in Wales: Some whereof are alſo, I preſume, in all our Neighbouring 
Countries of Europe, viz. Meini Gwyr (or Stones pitchd circularly) 
Kromleich, Kryg or Gorſedh, Kaer, Karn, Sc. Of theſe in our ſmall 
Progreſs in Bretagne, we met with only the Kryg and Caer, but were 

5 N Inform d 
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inform d alſo of the circular Stones. I have in Cornwal obſerv d of thoſe 
Britiſh 7 * ſhew d me in your Neighbourhood, and we have Draughts 


of them as of all Things elſe that occur d. I have no mind to take hand 


from Paper, but Time not permitting me to trouble you further, J only add 
my moſt humble and dutiful Reſpefts to Mr. B— and Mr. .., 


and that nothing can be more welcome here than a few Lines directed at 
your Leiſure to, Ol 


SIR, 
Your much obliged 


Friend and Servant, 


Edward Lhwyd. 


THE Reader, I hope, will pardon the digreſſive Part of this Let- 


ter, for that it introduces to the latter and more inſtructive Part, and 
with ſome Readers the whole perhaps will not be unentertaining, it is 
therefore wholly inſerted, ” 
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| CATALOGUE 
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Repreſentatives in Parliament, 


FROM TH 


2 — 8 — 


— A ——_— — * — 


E 


County of Angleſey, 


From the Thirty Third Year of King 
* to this Time. 


HE NR 7 the 


* 


Angleſey 


Henry VIII. 
An. Reg. 


7 A #3 Weſtminſter, — torn „N 


Beaumares. 
. VIII. 


ö e! ap Rhyd- 


6. Weſtminſter, Lewis Owen ap 
Meurick of Brondeg, * 


Yy 2 


off the File. 8 derch of My- 
* 8 & g frion Efc Þ 
Edward VI. Edward VI. : 
I. Weſtminſler, — torn|Fohn ap Robert Lloyd, 
off the File. | Eſq; 5 


Maurice Gryffyth of Place- 
neuyth, zu - 


Angleſey. 
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Mariz I. 
An. Reg. 


+ 1, Weſtminſter, William e of 


— 


1. ne Sir Richard hard Bully, Kt. 


Angleſey. ny 


Preſaddved, Eſq; 


nn. 


Beaumares, 
Mariæ I. 


Rowland Bulkley of Por- 
thamel, Eſq; 


8 


Rowland Bullley, Eſq 


Phil. & Mariz. 


1 


, 2. Weſtminſter, Sir Richard Bulk- 


2, 3. 


4. f. 


ey, Kt. 

we minſter, William Lewis of 
Preſaddved, Eſq; 

Weſtminſter, Rowland Meredydd 
of Naos, Eſq; SO 


* 


Phil. & Mariæ. 


— — — Mer- 


chant. 
„ Goodman , Mer- 


nile Prees ap Howel. 


_— 


— 


Elizabethæ. 
| I. 


'L 
Th." 
14. 


7 27. 


. 


31. 
35. 
39. 
43. 


Weſtminſter, 


Weſtminſter, Zugh Hughes of 


A 


5 | 

Weſtminſter, 
dydd, Eſq; 

Welm minſter, Richard Bulkley, 
Eſq; 

— — Sir Richard Bulk. 
ley, Kt. 


Rowland Mere- 


Lewis Owen ap 
Meyrick, Elq; 


Weſtminſter, Owen Holland of 
Berw, Eſq; 

Weſtminſter, Sir Henry Bagnal, 
Kt. 

Weſtminſter, Thomas Bulkley of 
Llangefni, Eſq; 

Weſtminſter , William Glyn , 
Gentleman. 


— 


Elizabethz. 

————— torn off 
the File. 

William ap Rees, Gen- 
tleman. 

William Bulkley, Gen- 
tleman. 

Rowland A. enrich, Gent. 
He was Town. Clerk 
of Beaumares. 

Thomas Bulkley, Gentle- 
man. 

Thomas Bulkley, Junior 
Eſq; 

Thomas Bulkley, Eſq; 


Thomas Bulkley, Eſq; 


F 
William Jones of Caſtell-. 


Plaſcoch, Eſq; 
We ſtminſter, 7 homas Holland 
of Berw, — 


march, Eſq; 
William p of Clen- 
| ensey, Elq; ; 


Angleſey ; 
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Angleſey mn, | Beaumares, 
Jacobi I. _ | Jacobi IJ. 
An. Reg. © W 
1. Weſtminſter, Sir Richard Bulk william Jones of Caſtell. 
„ BS | march, Eſq; 
12. We minſter, — — le ;— — loft 
off the File. off the File. 
18. Weſtminſter, Richard Williams Sampſon Evans, Eſq; 
of L.lyſdylas, Gent. . 
21. Weſtminſter, John Moſtyn of Charles Jones of Caſtell- 
. 7 e e Eſq; | march, Eſq; 
Caroli I. | Caroli I. 
| Weſtminſter, Sir Sackvil Tre-|Charles ones, Eſq; 
vor, Kt. 


. * Sir Richard Bult. e Jones, Eſq; 
3. W eee Richard Bulkley [Charles Jones, Eſq; 


15. weſlninſter John Bodwel, Eſq;t Charles Fones, Eſq; 
16. e John Bodwet, Eſq; John Gryffyth, Senior, of 
44 I Cefn Ammulh, EI 


8 


— . 


Note, The Toke Colector of theſe Names took no Notice of 
the Long Parliament, nor of any other Convention, till the Par- 
liament of the Twelfth Year of King Charles the Second. 


3 — * 


- Caroli II. ” | oy Caroli I. 
8 12. Weſtminſter, Right Honoura- Gryffyth Bodwrda, Eſq; 
ble Robert Lord Bulkley. 
13. Weſtminſter, Nicholas Bagnal of Col. William Robinſon of 
Plaſnewyth, Efq; _ — Manachty, Sir Heneage 
4 Ds Finch quitting it. | 
30. Weſtminſter, Henry Bulkley, Richard Bulkley, Eſq; 
Eſq; 
31. Weſtminſter, Henry Bulkley, Richard Bulkley, Eſq; 
„ ee 
32. Oxford, Richard Mn Eſq; Henry Bulkley, Eſq; 


— 


Angleſey, 
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Angleſey. | Braintree, 
Jacobi II. Jacobi II. 
An. Reg: og 
Weltniiaiſter, Rig ln Honourable Henry Bulkley, Eſq; 
Robert Lord Bulkley, y 
Will. & Mariz. W ill. & Marix. ST 
1. Weſtminſter, Honourable 7. ho- Sir William Williams of 
mas Bulkley, Elgs -. , — Knight and 
ronet 


2. Weſtminſter, Right Honoura- 


ble Richard Lord Bulkley. 


* 


Sir William Williams 
of Yainol dying, who 


| was firſt chofen. 


William II. 
8 Weſtminſter, Right Honoura- 
ble Richard Lord Bulkley. 
10. Weſtminſter, Right Honoura- 
dle Richard Lord Bulkley. 
12. Weſtminſter, Right Honoura- 
ble Richard Lord Bulkley. 


13. Weſtminſter, Right 1 


ble Richard Lord Bailey. 


— 2 __—. 1 


** 


6—— — 


William III. 


„» 


Llawvorda, Knight and 
Baronet. 


Owen Hughes, Eſq; 


Conningsby Williams, Eſq; 


47. md 


— ** 


_— 


ble Active Lord Bulkley. 


; 4 Weſtminſter, Right Honoura- 
ble Richard Lord Bulkley, his 


Father dying, who had been 


return d. 


. Weſtminſter, Right Honoura- 


5 S 
* * 
8 3 r EY — ts 4 
— * — CO — . N 
P 
4 


| Annæ. 
Honourable Robert Bulk- 


bey, Eſq; He dying, 
Williams, 


| Conningsby 
Eſq; was return d. 

Honourable Henry Ber- 
tie, Elq; 


L 9. Weſtminſter, Right Hanoura: 13 Henry Ber- 


ble Richard Lord Bulkley. 


12. Weſtminſter, Right Honoura-!Honourable Henry Ber- 


ble Richard Lord Bulkley. 


tie, Eſq; 


tie, Eſq; 


Hon. Tho. Bulkley, Eſq; | 


Sir William Williams of : 


Honourable Robert Bulk- 


HI- 
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HITHERTO the Author owes, with due Acknowledgment, 
his having this CATALOGUE, to the Favour of the worthy 
Brown Willis of Whaddon-Hall in the County of Bucks, Eſq; to be 
continu'd after as Occaſion e een 


—_ 93 u——_—_— * 


Angleſey. 4 | Beaumarecs. 


As. Reg. En | Georgij. 
Georgij. 


Bodorgan, Eſq; tie, Eſq; 
8. Weſtminſter, Right Honoura-|Honourable Henry Ber- 
ble Richard Lo Bulkley. | tie, uy 


1. Weſtminſter, Owe Meyrick of| Honourable Henry Ber- 


4 
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CATALOGUE 


0b THE 


Sheriffs of Anghe al ” 


FROM THE 


Time they were firſt Appointed by Act of 
Parliament. 


„„ |  Annoj 
Regni. | M4 Dom. 5 
| Henrici | F 7 CE ap Llewelyn ap Hwlkin of Body- 
T7. OW chen, during Life 
7 13 8 of Plas Newydd, 


OG 2 ee iz 
1542 
34 on 27 Rees ap Llewely n ap Hwlkin, Thu: - . 
35 William Bulkeley of e Eſq; — — ——[1544| 
1 5 [36 |Rhydderch ap David of Myfyrian, Eſq; — — — 1545 
; 497 Richard Hampton of Henllys, Eſq; —— —— 1546 
Edvardi Sir Richard Bulkeley of Baronhill, Kt. — — — 1547 

VI. | 2|Rowland Griffith of Plis Newydd, Eſq; — ——| 1548 
William Lewis of Preſaddved Eſq; — ——— 1549 
David ap Rees ap David ap Gwilim of 1 1550 
Hugh Peake of Carnarvon, Eſq; 1551 
Sir Richard Bulkeley, Kt.? — — 1552 
Rowland Grifith dies, Rees Thomas, Eſq; [1553 
Thomas Moſtyn of Maſtyn, Eſq; ——- — — —|15 54 


John apRees ap Llewelyn ap Huli of Tart, Eſq;1 1555. 
r —— Thomas 
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I omas Mojtyn 
131]Richard 0 5 of _— 
132]Roger Moſtyn of Ms Eſq; 

 133JOwen Hulland > germ, 1 

34] Hb Hughes of Pſcich, E; — 

35 John Grifith, Eſq; — 


Robert Bulkeley of Gronant, Eiqj — — —— 
William Lewis of Prefaddued, Eigg — —— 
Lewis 7 Owen ap Meurick of Brondeg, Eſq; — 
Sir Nicholas 

Sir Richard Bulkeley of Baronhill, Kt. —— —— 
| Maurice Grifith of Plas Newydd, Eiqj —— —— 
Owen ap Hugh of Bodeon, 
Rice Thomas of Aber, Eq - —— 
Richard Owen of 4 1 Eſq; — —— 
John Lewis of Preſaddved, Efq; — — — —— 


Richard White of Moenachlog, Eqs — — — 
Rowland Bulkeley of Porthamel, 
Sir Richard Bulkeley of Baronhill, Kt. 


| Lewis Owen ap Meurick of Brondeg, Eſq; ——— 


William Lewis of Preſaddved, Elqj — — —— 


John Wynne ap Fenkin ap Fohn of Hirdrefraig, Eſq; 
Thomas Moſt yu eee 

Edward Conway of Bodtryddan, Eſq; — — — 
Doctor Ellis Price of Plätjohyn. — —— 
|1Villiam Thomas of Aber, Eſq; — —— —?2 


Owen ap Hugh of Bodeon, Efqj —— — —— 


3 Hugh 5 of Plaſcoch, Eſq ; — — 


John Griffith —— —, Eſq; — — 
Thomas Glynue of Glyulliroon, Eſq; —— ——— 
Doctor Ellis Price, —— 


John Griffith of Trefarthen, 
of Nuſtyn, E 


by 
Va ap William of Vainol, Eſq; — —— 


Bagnal of Þelaud, Kt. — —e—nmm—_— 


I566] 
David ap Rees ap David ap Gwilim, Eſd; — — 


{q; HE © am 
1571 
Richard Owen of Penmynydd, Eſdq ; 
CD OS ee 


Owen Wood of Rhoſemore, Eſq — — — — — 


Richard White of Monachlog, Eſq; — — — — 
Maurice Eyhin of Mainen, Eſq; — — — —— 


———ů — — — 


a... = 
3 


Anno 
Dom. 


I556 
1557] 
1558 
1559 
1560 
I561 
I562 
I563 
I564 
1565 


ks 


1 
15680 

1569 
1570 


1572 
1573 
1574 
1575 
1576 
1577 
1578] 
177 
1580 
1581 
1582 
1583 
1584 
1585 
15861 
1587 
1588 
1589 
1590 
1591 
15921 


Richard 


1593 
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39% Halliam Glywne of Glyullivon, Eſq; 


2 
3 
. 4 
| 54 Richard Glynne of Ghullivon, Eſg; — — — — 
6 | 
7 
8. 


| Richard White of Monachlag, Ela; 14 
Pierce Lloyd of Goredog, Eig; 


| Arthur Bultely of 24 Elq; 


Richard Bulkeley of Porthamel, Eq; — — 
1 Owen Holland of Berw, Eq! 
Zugb Hughes of Pliſcbe, Efg; — —— — — 
17 homas Glywne of Glynllivan, Eſgq —— —— 
Richard Bulteley of Porthamel, Eſg; — — —— 


2 Nilliam Lewis of Whaen, Elq; — — — —— 
3 Hilliam Grifith of Trefarthen, Eſq; — —— — 
John Lewis of Preſaddued, Eſq; —— — —— 


6]Sir Hugh Owen of Bauleon, Kt —— —— 

Thomas Holland of Berw, Eſq; —— —— —— 
William Owen of Bodeon, Eſq; — — — — —— 
John Bodvell of Bodvell, Eſq ; 
Pierce Lloyd, Junior, of Lliguy, Eſq; —— — 
John Wynne Edward of Bodewryd, Eſq; —— — 
Owen Wood of Llangwyvan, Elqj —— — —— 
Richard Meurick of Bodorgan, Eſq; —— -——— 
Hugh Lewis ap Howel of Llachylebed, Eſq; —— 
Richard Williams of Llaſtiles, Eſq; — — — — 
Fohn Lewis of Preſaddved, Eſq; —— — —— 
Sir. William Glynne of Glynllivon, Kt. — 
Lare Lloyd of Bodwiney, Eſq; —— —— — 
Sir Thomas Holland of Berw, Kt.. 
Richard Owen of Penmynydd, Eſq; — —— —— 
Fobu Bodychen, Junior, of Bodychen, Eſq; — — 
William Thomas of Quirt, Eſq; ——— — -— 
William Griffith of Trefarthen, Eſq; — — —— 
Hugh Morgan of Beaumares, Eſq; — — — 
Edward Wynne of Bodewryd, Elqj — — —— 
Richard Wynne of Ryderoes, Eſq ; 
Thomas Glyune Llivon, Eſdq ;- 


OE AE 2 WUD. oh. ct mae — 


Dom. 
1594 
1595. 
1596 
1597 
1598 


1599] 


1600 
1601 
1602 
1603 
1604 
1605 


1606 


1607 
1608 


16101 
1611 


1612 


1613 
1614 
1615 
1616 
1617 
1618 
1619 
162 
162 
162 
162 
162 
162 
162 
1627 
162 
162 
163 


our > 
— 


6IMilliam — of Moxachdy, Eſq; = — — 
Z 2 — 


16311 
Thomas 


Anno 
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— 
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Thomas Chedle of Lleiniog, Eſd ; 
William Owen of Brondeg, Eiqg — : 
Hugh Owen of Bodeon, Eſqg — — —— — 
Edward Wynne of Bodewryd, Elq; ———. —— 
William Bulkeley- of Coyden, Eſdq; ? —— 
Pierce Lloyd of Ll wy, Eſqg ——— — —- 


Owen Wood of Rhoſemore, Eſq; — — —— 
| Richard Meurick of Bodorgan, Eſq; — — — 
Thomas Bulkeley of Cleiviog, Eſq; —— —— 
| Thomas Chedle of Lleiniog, Eſq; ——= —— —— 

William Bold of Trer Ddoh, Eſq; — — — — 
Robert Fones of Dreiniog, Eſq; — —— —— 


' Robert Jones of yt Elgj; — — —f. 


Richard Menrick of. Bodorgan, Eſq; —— —— 


Richard Meurick of Bodorgan, Eſq; — — — — 


 1{ William Bold of. Tre r Dd6l, Eſq; — — —— 

Owen Word of Rhoſemore, Eſq; — ͤ ( np — 
Pierce Lloyd of Lligwy, Eſq; — — —— — 
Henry Owen. of Mofſoglan, Eſq; —— —— —— 
5 Rowland Bulkeley of Porthamel, Eſq; — —— 

6\ Hugh Owen of Bodeon, Eſq; — — - — 
William Bold of Trer Ddol, Eſq; — — —— 
8 Richard Woods'of Rhoſemore, Ed; — 
Ric hard Owen. of Prumynydd, Eſq; — —— 
| Robert Lord Viſcount Bylkeley, — — — — — 
Henry Lloyd of Bodwiney, Eſq; —— — —— 
The ſame Henry Lloyd, | 
Thomas Woods of Rhoſemore, Eſq; — — — — 
William Bulkeley of Coyden, Efqj —— :.. 
John Llayd of Llandegvan, Eſq; —— — —— 


7 4 
ar rome nar ies onal — —— 
* - * 


John Owen of Penrbòs, Eſq; 


Roꝛvlaud White of Monachlog, Eſq; — + 


Dom. 


Robert Wynne of Ther Go, Eſgq;— — — — 


Richard Bulkeley of Porthamel, Eſq — ——— 


Richard Wynne of Penheskin, Eſq; — — — — 
John Owen of Maethley, Eſq; — — — —— 
Rowland Bulkeley, Obiit, Howel Lewis, Eſq; — 


John Clynne of Glynlli von, Eſq; — — — — — 


— — 


. 


Anno - 


1632 
1633 
1634 
I635 
I636, 
1637 
1638 
1639 
1640 
1641 
1642 
1643 
1644 
1645 
1646 
1647 
1640 
1649 
1650 
1651 
16520 
16531 


16544 


1655 
1656 
1657 
16580 
16599 
1660 


16611 


1662 
1663 
16644 
1665 
1666 
1667 
1668 


166g 


Coningsby 


7 
4 
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 J=2 Conningsby Williams of Penmynydd, Eſq; — +— — 1670 

23: Edward Price of Bodowyr, Eſq; —— — — —— 1671] 

24 Richard Bulkeley of Porthamel, Eſqj — — — — | 
|25|Owen Williams of Croefuechan, Eſq; — — ——j1673 


ak 


| 26] Hugh Williams of Whaen, Eſq; — — — — —|1674| 
27|William Meurick of Bodorgan, Elq; — — ——|1675 
 [28]Thomas Wynne of Rydcroes, Eſq; — — — — — 1676 


29 7 homas. Michael of Maen y Driw, Eſq; — — —|1677 
30 Hugh Wynne of Cramlech, Elq; — — ———|1678 

31] David Lloyd of Llwydiart, Elq; — — —- — —[1679 
| 32|Thomas Wynne of Glaſcoed, Eſq; ——— —— 1680 
33 Rowland Wynne of Portbamel, Eſq; —— — —|168r 
| 34 | Robert Parry of Amlwch, Eſq; — — — —— —|1682 
[35 [Owen Hughes of Beaumares, Eſq; — — ——|1683 

| 36 Owen Bold. of Trer Ddol, Eſq; — — — — — 1684. 
| Roger Hughes of Plaſcich, Eq; — — 1685 
Maurice Lewis of Tryſgluyn, Eſq; —— — — —|1686. 
William Bulkeley of Coyden, —— — — — ——|1687 
Sir Hugh Owen, Knight and Baronet, —— — 1688 
Henry Sparrow of Beaumares, Elqj, ——— — 689 
John Grifith of Carregluyd, Eſq; — —— — 1690 
Samuel Hanſon of Bodvell, Eſq ; — ——|r69r: 
David Williams of Glanalaw, Eſq; —- ———|1692 
Owen Williams of Carrog, Eſq; —— —— — 1693 
William Fones of Pentraeth, Eſq; — — — — —|r694 
John Thomas of Aber, Eſq; — —— — —— 1695 
Henry White of Fryars, Eſq; 
Hugh Wynne of Tre Erwerth, Eſq; — — :697, 
William Grifith of Carreglwyd, Eſq; — — 698 
Pierce Lloyd of TLlanj dan, EQ; — — — 1699 
Francis Edwards of Penbestin, Eſq; —— — —|r700! 
John Williams. of Whaen Iſa, Eſq; — — — 701 
John Wynne of Whaen Wen, Efq; — — — —| 702 
Robert Owen of Penrhbs, Eſq; — — — — — 03 
William Owen of Cremlyn, E\q; —— —— | 1704 | 
Hugh Wynne of Cromlech, Eſq; —— —— ——| 1705} 
Owen Mearick of Bodorgan, Eſq ; -——— | 1706 
Owen Roberts of Beanmares, Eiqg; —— — — 1707 


— 


Gulielmi 
1 
| | Mariz. | 


L 


* 
. * P - 


. 


212 


1 
1 


| | as — 1696 
| Gulijelmi 
III. 
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Georgii. 


| 


' 


| 


. 
* 


g 1 


Milliam 'Bulketey of Brynddu, Eſq; — = —— 


= NT NEED Te ERR IT OR 

1 
A 
John Sparrow of Bermurrs, Ef- 
John Griffith of Llmuchfunn, EI; 
William Lewis of . YHSbihr, Efq; — 
John Morris of 'Cell Llłiniog, Eg - 
Thomas Roberts of Bodiar, Elgj -- — 
William Lewis of Liyfdubis, Eſq; == -- —— 


Maurice Williams of Havodgregos, Eſq; — — 
Edward Bayly of Plus Newydd, Eid; 
William Bodvell of Marin, Eſq; = = ao — 
Hugh Hughes of PHſcbch, Eſq; ( 
Rice Thomas of Coedalen, Eſq; — ww —ñ3464ͤ 
Richard Hampton of Henllys, Eſq; — — — — |. 
William Owen of Penrhbs, Eſq; = wth rn | 
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— 


OF THE 


— and Quppels of the faid Churches 


enen CLERGY of the Iſle of tube 25, 
from the Time of King HE MRT the Eighth, ſucceed- 
ing in the ſeveral CH URC HES hats with an Ac- 


count in general of the Value in the King's Books, Par 


Y Aberffraw. 
4 Parfc onage, the Preſentation thereof in the Cromn. 


2u. VIII. 7 20—15—10 
Valued, Tempore lun, VII. Y 201519. 
Ard, LEP 1 Elir. \20—07—06, 
Inſtitution. | 
1560. | IN R. Richard: Murien. ** 


| Auguſt „ £27 5 1 
= 7D ö urien. 
June 29. 1604. 


of = 7 
March 29. 1643. Thomas Hughes, B. A. per mortem, J. T. 

1660. Richard Rowlands, Clerk, per mortem, T. H. 

Sept. 29. 1694. Jobn Jones, B. A. per mortem, R. R. He was a Merio- 

80 nyddſhire Man. 

Ofobr. 28. 109. Hugh Wynne, M. A. per mortem, F : 


| Bangor. 
2 


F 


i; Henry Williams, Clerk, per mortem, R, 


Fohn Thomas, M. A. per mortem, H. W. 
He was Brother to Sir William Thomas 


Oetobr. 8. 1715.|Owen Hughes, M. A. and B. L. L. He i Chancellor of 


Sn 28. p 
I, - 


a RB — — — — — —ꝶ—ũ— — — as v9 
Ie I a et ng — — 
— — — Z 3 / w — 
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Llan Badrick. 
A Vicarage in the Biſhop's Gift. 
15 £4 . 
Valued, Tempore, 9 8 ; 


— — 


——_—_—  .—_—_— 


LIE — — — — 


| 


KS, 
— — ³ ² Z]: —p ny 


Octobr. 16. 1663. 
{ Fuly 5. 1691. 


Inſtitution. 
— — 1546. 


; | June 27. 1614.|6 


db Powel, Clerk. : 
| Þ John Hanton, Clerk. 0 
e VPilliam Hughes, M. A. per mortem, J. H. 
BN Tk Michael Roberts, M. A. after D. D. and 
= {ſometime Principal of Feſas-College in 


7. eee M. A. . 


David Lloyd, M. A. per mortem, T. V. 
William Wynne, B. A. per mortem, D. Ll. 
Owen Davies, Clerk, per ceſion. W. W. 


Llan 


Mo 


a ANTIqUIA RESTAURA TA 


A Parſonage, in the Biſhop's Gift, hath five Chappels under it, 
viz. Llanvaclog, Llachylched, Ceirchiog, Llanerchmedd, 
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W 


Llan Beulan. 


and Tal y Llyn. 
Valued, 7 . 2—04—06. 
Inſtitution. 


Jau. 23. 1542. 


June 29. 1587. 
March 19. 1609, 
May 16. 1617. 


— — — 


April 22. 1635. 


m4 263 5.— 


I Dec. 31. 1670. 
June 3. 1682.— 
IJuhy 9. 1713.— 


. 


Auguſt 6. 1548. 


Organ Hughes, Clerk. 

John Powel, Clerk, per mortem, M. H. 

Humphrey 7 Richard ap John, Clerk, per 
- „ 


Aa mortem, WE 
e ugh Edwards, M. A. 
Edmund Griffith, M. A. per mortem, prior. Incumb. 


William Hill, Clerk, per mortem, E. G. 

John Kenrick, M. A. 05 Ao : 

John Griſith, M. A. per mortem, J. K. - He was Bro- 
ther of Dr. William Grifith, of Carreglwyd, Chan- 
cellor of Bangor and St. Aſaph. - 


The ſaid Fohn Griffith was reinſtituted, (Reg. preſent.) 


William Hill, D. D. an Engliſhman. 
Tho. Ceſar, D. D. Son of Sir Julius Czſar, Maſter of 
the Rolls. ET 


| Evan Lloyd, M. 1 


Michael Evans, B. D. 

Evan Hughes, M. A. 

Heury Williams, M. A. 
Biſhop Evans, in commendam. 
Jentin Evans, Clerk, per ceſſion. Epiſc. 


A 2 2 | Llan- 
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Llandegvan. 


A Pfu in the Lord Bulkelcy's Gift, my one Chapel 
under it, viz, Beaumares C burch, 


J. „ 
20—00—00. 
19—11—08. 


Hen. „ vii. 


Valued, Te empore, Elis 


Inſtitution. 


— — 


!Nov. 29. 1544. W 


June 14. 1545. 


July 2. 1555.— 
March 25. 1573. 


Faly 12. 1592. 


March 4. 1593. 
March 15. 1619. 
July 10. 1626. 


Dec. 5. 1683.— 


Tune 27. 1700. 


3 


ö bf Rthur NP D. D. afterwards Biſhop 


N 94 of B 
Ws John Bu ok D. D. per cefion. A. B. 


Yi) 9 A, John 3 (alias) Vaughan, per mortem, 


8 ap John, Clerk, per mortem, J. V. inſtitut. per 
Dean and Chapter. 


Rowland Bulkeley, Deacon, per mortem, L. J. preſent · 
ed by Sir N ichard Bulkeley. 
The ſaid Rowland Bulkeley inſtituted again. 
1 Bulkeley, M. A. afterwards Arch-Biſhop of 
Dublin. 
e Lloyd, M. A. on the promotion of L. B. to the 
Arch-Biſhoprick of Dublin. 
a, Chedle, M. A. mortem, J. Ll. 


William Williams, M. A. a Denbigh-ſhire Gentleman, 
of Pont y Gwyddel. 


Peter 1 M. A. a Flint-feire Gentleman, of Cop. 
John Jones, M. A. afterwards D. D. and Dean of Bau- 


Kenrick ytn, M. A. a Merjonydd- ſhire Gentleman, 


per ceſton. J. J. D. * 


ä — — 


— — ———_____ 
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Llanddeu Saint. 


I Parſonage, in the Biſhop's Gift, hath two Chappels under 
ä Llan Babo and Llanvairynghornwy. 


———— — — — 


© = © 
Valued, 7; empore, = "a 3 — 


—— —— 


| 


Ofobr. 9. 1626. 


Ofobr.13. 1670. 
Auguſt 23.1687. 
Janua. 10. 1693. 
July 4. 1707. 
June 16. 1713. 


Inſtitution. . 8 15 
— — — Rt bur Bulkeley, D. D. afterwards Biſhop _ 
. e of Bangor. „ 
Octobr. 10. 1543. Z Thomas Bulkeley, L. L. B. per ceſſon. Epiſc. 

ee Bulkeley,. _ {TB 
Ofobr. 17. 1570. William Grifith, Clerk, per mortem, 
March 22. 1587.| Robert Morgans, M. A. per refign. W. G. 
January 3. 1591. 


Richard Brictdale, Clerk, per depriv. R. M. 
Biſhop Bayly, in Commendam. 
Richard Hughes, M. A. per ceſſion. Epiſc. 
Michael Evans, M. 4. 

John Edwards, M.A. 

Richard Hughes, Clerk. 

William Hughes, M. A. per mortem, R. H. 
William Price, B. A. per mortem, W. H. 

Owen Lloyd, M. A. per ceſton. W. P. 


”_ - 4 — 
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mt 
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Llandyfdog. 


A A in the Biſhop's Gift, hath one e Chappel under it, 
Viz. Llanthangel Tre'r Bardd. 


LF + & 
Valued, Tempore, K og + hs da 


| Inſtitution. 


July 12. 1569. 
Nov. 13. 1570. 


Nov. 11. 1577. 
March 22.1587. 


| May 23. 1609. 


er * 1623. 


— — — — 


July Is. 1670. 
— — —1678. 
May 19. 1691. 
Jah 17. 1708. 
Januar) 2. 1715. 


May 22. 1550. 


6— — 


th 
I 
' 


22 0h Sabine, Clerk. 
*hs ap Grifith, Clerk, per rehy gu. 

| 3 Thomas, L. L. D. ber mortem, 

oy 
Jobn Rowlands, Clerk, per reſign. R. Th. 
Robert Morgan, A. M. per mortem, 75 N 3 ee. 
William Grifith, Clerk, per reſign. R. M. 
Robert Prichard, M. A. per mortem, W. G. 
—— ON Clerk. ED 
Fones, Clerk. 
mphrey Vaughan, Clerk. 
— and Morgan, M. A. 
Nicholas poo, ang Clerk. | 
Owen Davies, M. A. per ceſſion. N. 8. 
Owen Lloyd, L. L. B. per mortem, O. D. 
Francis Grifith, M. A. per wr O. Ll. 


[ 
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Llanddyfnan 


A Parſonage, in the Biſhop's Gift, hath three C happels under 
it, viz. * Mathafarn Eitha, ** and Pen- 


tracth. 
9 „„ © 
Hen. vm. 9 


Inſtitution. 3. 6 


DF Wan, . .. E 

Sept. 26. 1565. NX. VE Richard Brigdal, Clerk, per mortem, W. H. 

| Feb. 28. 1591.6 We) Rowland Bulkeley, Clerk. | 

Nov. 13. 1593. n Lancelot Bulle 'Y, M. A. per mortem, 
7 R. B. 

Dec. 18. 1619. Jobe Bayly, M. A. on the Ceſſion of L. B. being 

made Arch-Biſhop of Dublin. 

Sept. 5. 1620. Rowland Chedle, B. A. per reft ron. J. B. 

April 8. 1622. Hugh Griſith, B. L. LI. 

Jan. 13. 1636. Thomas Bulkeley, B. A. per reſign. H. G. 

IAay 20. 1642. Thomas Meredith, M. A. 2 mortem, T. K-- 

Nov. 19. — —|Robert Morgan, B. D. (a wards Biſhop of Bangor) 

per reſign. T. M. 

Nov. 4. 1672.—|[Edward Wynne,. M. A. 

Tohn Ellis, D. D. of 7 Mymllyn, in Carneroes-f ire. 

— [Biſhop Humphreys, in Commendam. 

Nov. 6. 1701.—| Robert Morgan, Clerk, per ceſſon. Epiſc. 

— Biſhop Evans, in Commendqm. 

— — Biſhop Hadley, 1 in Commendam. 


_ 
4 


5 # 
4 = 
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Llan Elian, 


A Parſonage, in the Biſbop's Gift, hath three C happels und 
it, viz, Coedane, Rhoſpeirio and r A 


f 55 
F 


* 


11 


Inſtitution. k EE. 

— — — 1560. Ugh ap Rhees, Clerk. 
Tune 13. 1573. [F Hdumphrey David Lloyd, Clerk, per mor- 
| 1 i tem, H. ap R. 1 
May 29. 1577. ab Burches, M. A. per mortem, H. Ll. 
| May 15. 1602. * Davies, Clerk, per refign. H. B. 
May 13. 1603. John Llewelin, Clerk, per refign. M. D. | 
Auguſt 29. 1612. Robert Prichard, M. A. per mortem, J. Ll. 
eee Joop Lloyd, 1 A. _ 1 
March 15. 1619. William Lloyd, M. A. per reſigu. I. Ll. 
133 Sand TT Rowland Lloyd, M. A. per ref | 
Sims mt ca] 2 Williams, Clerk. 
May 2. 1687.— IT omas Vaughan, M. A. 
=o 15. 1699. Ric hard Jones, Clerk, per ceffon. T. V. 
Nov. 11. 1704. John Owen, B. A. per mortem, R. J. 

| July 25. 1707. William Lloyd, B. A. per mortem, J. O. 


| 


_ 


ö 


Llan 


Mona AnTiqQua RESTAURATA. 


3 — 


Llan Eugrad. 


A Parſonage, in the Biſhop's Gift, bath under it one C 1 
viz. Llanallgo. 


. 
Valued, Tempoech l mm 222 


7 


— — 


„ * 3 


| Inſtitution. | 


Auguſt 2. 1550. Q 


1 i | 


Z Illiam Nant, Clerk. 
OE e ap Evan, Clerk, per mortem, 
FP 8 William Griſitbh, Clerk, per deprivat. R. 
3 8 SITE ap. conjugati. 
Auguſt 9. 1574- [The faid William Grifith, per mortem, R. ap E. 
Dec. 16. 1592.|Richard Palefton, M. A. per mortem, W. G. | 
Sept. I. 1592.—| David Rowlands, Clerk, per reſign. R. P. He was 
Brother of Biſhop Rowlands. 
Dec. 4. 1610—| Hugh Grifith, Clerk, per mortem, D. R. 
Nov. 5. 1617,—| Refer Griffith, M. A. por refs. H. G. 
— Payn, Clerk. 
—| Hugh Hamphreys, M. A. 

Tune 8. 1668 —|Owen Woo „Clerk, Son of Arnold Weed, of Holy- 
5 I Krad, Gent. 
Feb. 17. 1668.— Baur Wynne, Clerk, per mortem, 0. W. He was 

| Son of John Wynne, of Bodewryd, Eſq; | 
Nov. 5. 1670. Richard Hughes, Clerk, per ceſion. E. W. 


* i © 
May 29. 1697. Francis Prichard, M. A. per ceſſon. M. J. He was a 
| To Merionydd-ſhire Man, and had been School- Maſter 
* | of Beaumares School. 
June 30. 1704.| Rowland Grifith, Clerk, per ceſſion. P. p. | 
| Nov. 8. 1712.—| William Wynne, B. A. per mortem, R. G. 
March 17. 1717. * Jones, M. A. per mortem, W. V. 


1 | 


Llan 


Octobr. 21. 1687. Maurice Jones, M. A. 4 Denbigh -ſhire Man, per ceſſion oth 


Mona ANTIGUA RESTAURATA. 


* 


Llan Gadwalader. 


A Parſonage, in the Lord Chancellor's Gift, hath one Chappel 
under it, viz. Llanveirion. : , ; 


| 3 1 
ve lee le fies 


April 7. 1601. 


sept. 11. 1668. 


Inſtitution. 


— — — 


June 9. 1554. 
| ( ef 
| March 14. 1572.| I 


March 28. 1615. 
April 7. 1627. 


— — — 


May 19. 1691. 


n 


. 


Owland Meurict, conjugat. & deprivat. He 
was after Biſhop of Bangor. 5 
Thomas Jones, Clerk, per depri vat. R. M. 
< conjugat. 2 
Richard Williams, Clerk, per mortem, 


T5: - 
Owen Glynne, D. D. per mortem, R. W. 
John Arthur, M. A. per mortem, O. G. 
Robert Marſp, M. A. 

Francis Meurict, M. A. of Bodorgan. 
Lewis Coytmor, M. A. of Llauvairvechan. 
Hugh Wynne, M. A. of Menechtyd. 
Peter Wynne, M. A. of Gop. 

Owen Davies, M. A. ws 

Nicholas Stodart, Clerk. 


Llan 


Mona ANTIGUA RESTAURATA. 7 369 


Llangefni. 


A Perſemage; in the Biſhop's Gift, bath one C carpe under it, 
Vviz. Tre Galan. 
8 | 5 0 -* "2 
Hen. VIII. 709—13—0. 
Elix. Og—IQ-077- 


Valued, 7; empore, 3 


Inſtitution. 
c Ut h . Clerk. 

7 homas Bulkeley, L. L. B. 
Nov. 4. 1 570.— = h  Gcorge Smith, L. L. B. per mortem, T. B. 
[Sept. 14. 1608. 2 7 HE tf William Hughes, M. A. per mortem, G.S. 
Ockobr. 20. 1614. | Nobert Grifith, Clerk, per ref gu. W. H. 
Ockobr. 4. 1619. ae Jones, M. A. 10 ceſſon. R. G. 

— — — 1660. [Oe Hughes, Cler | 

| Sep t. 18. 1669. Rowland Lloyd, M. 4. 

. 23. 1689. Robert ag Clerk, per mortem, R. Ll. 

July 17. 1707.|Roger Morgan, M. A. per mortem, R. O. 


Llan Geintyen. 


I Parſenoge, in the Earl of Pembroke's Gift, hath one Chap. 
pel under it, viz, Llan Gaffo. og 


F 1 dA. 


Valued, Ti Tempore, $ Her — I9—0I—02, 
eee Rs. 


. ee ee 


175 Eury Symmonds, Clerk. 
\ Hire Brigdale, Clerk, per mortem, 
; Auguſt 11. 1573- MS > Owen Owens, M. A. per refign. H. B. 
Hay 4. 1593. —| VICKIE Owen Janes, Clerk, per mortem, O. O. 
March 6. 1603.| Robert White, B. A. afterwards D. D. 
Edward Wynne, D. D. 
— - love Davies, M. A. 
Auguſt 2. 1708. Thomas Holland of Berw, Clerk, per mortem, 0. D. 


Pw 5. 1564.— 1 2 2 


— — 


Mona ANTIGUA RESTAURATA. . 


Hen Eglwys. N 

4 Parſonage, in the Biſhop's Gift, bath one chere under 
it, viz. Trewalchmai. La 
ap EP} 
09—03—04. 


Valued, Pry Hen: vn. 


E . 1 ; 


— 


8 


Inſtitution. 

Feb. T3. 155 1. William 995 D. D. per mortem, J. ap W. 
(after Biſnop.) 

John Rowland, Clerk, per ceſſion. Ppiſe. 
January 2. 1578.| V Je: Themas Price, Clerk, per mortem, J. R. 
Sept. 25. 1583. William Owen, Clerk, per ceſſion. T. P. 
| 0obr. 17. 1605. Hugh Thomas, Clerk, per ceſſion. W. O. 

June 22. 1632. 22 Lang ford, M. A. per mortem, H. T. 
[March 5. 1632. William e Clerk of Treganey, per ef g. W. L. 
— — 7 2 Jones, Clerk. 
July 12. 1662. Hugh Hughes, Clerk of Bedford. | 
— — — 2 * Williams, M. A. changed it with John Row- 
lands, Brother of Richard Rowlands of Aberffraw. 

| May 4. 1668 John Rowlands, B. A. 
— — — Humphrey Humphreys, M. A. afkerwards Biſhop of 
| Bangor. 

— — — Rowland Williams, M. A. Vicar of Carnarvon. 
| May 14. 1684. Hugh Johnſon, Clerk, per mortem, R. W. 
04% br. 24. 1691. 222 Hughes, M. A. per ceſſion. H. J. 
Fan. 10. 1693. John Jones, B. A. per ceſſion. W. H. 
Octobr. x. 1694. Hugh Grifith, M. A. per ceſſon. J. J. 
Offobr. 2. 1712. Hen) Thomas, B. A. per mortem, H. G. 


May 17. 1558. 


Sao 


Mona AnTioua RESTAURATA. 


Ulanjdan. N 
A Vicarage, in Mr. Lloyd of Llanjdan's Gift, hath three 
 Chappels under it, viz. Llan Edwen, Llanddaniel Fab, 

and Llanvair y Cwmmwd, ; 


1 F 
Valued, Tempore, 7 1 An 10—00—00. 


Inſtitution. 5 . 
e Avid ap Rees, Clerk of Bodowyr : He was 

oF Fa K2Z Anceſtor by the Mother of the Fohy- 

- ' ſons of Lanjdan, © 

| nn — > BP £ Gregory ap Llewelyn, Clerk. 

| June 1. 1554. — 9 Lewis ap Evan ap Robert, Clerk, per pri- 

= 1. vat. G. LI. conjugat. 

Jan. 11. 1579. Jaſper Price, A. M. of Bodowyr, per mortem, L. KE. 
1 Feb. 13. 1581. The ſaid 7aßper Price reinſtituted on the Queen's Pre- 
| 3 ods ſentation. 15 | N 
— — 1626. Lewis Williams, A. M. per mortem, J. P. | 
— — 1666. Henry Williams, A. M. per mortem, L. W. He was 
| I Son of Tho. Williams, Clerk, Rector of Llanſadurn. 
Dec. 3. 1683. John Davies, M. A. per ceſion. H. W. 

Ofobr. 2. 1696. Henry Rowlands, Clerk, per mortem, J. D. 
| 


"> 


7 


3 


New- 


Mona ANTIGUA RESTAURATA: 


Newborough. 
A Parſonage, in the Lord C hancellor 8 Gift. 
: V 
Valued, Temporer) Hen. VIII. 10—13—04. 


Elix. O8—1 O—0OO0. 


Inſtitution. 


| Tune 26. 1610. 


Sehr. 11. 1697 


FE 


[Fane 14. 1705. 
. 1722. 


| 


— — — 1 


June 9. 1554-—[{ 
| May 29. 1596.|F 


WW 


„„ 


con 

ay 7 | eg e M. A. per mortem, R. HH. 
— none Ret White, M 4 0 fter D. D.) per 
ceſion, E. G. 

John Davies, M. A. 

Hugh Griſith, M. A. per mortem, J. D. 

Robert Humphreys, M. A. a Merionydd-ſhire Man. 
Evan Jones, M. A. per ceſſon. R. H. 
William Willtams, M. A. per mortem, E. 1. 


| Pen- 


374 Mona Antiqua ResTtavurarta 


Penmynydd, 


A Prebend of the Cathedral Church * Bangor, is in the Bi- 
 Jhep's . 
| 6: $6: « 
Valued, 7empore, * % ef 
Inſtitution. 


IIliam Powel, Clerk. 
WER Henry Rowlands, Biſhop of Bangor in 

WL! Commendam. 
) - Robert White, D. D. 

Simon Lloyd, Clerk. 
— Gethin, Clerk. 
[Owen Davies, M. A. 
John Williams, M. A, 
| Robert Wynne, M. A. 


Rhoſ- 


Mona ANTIGUA RESTAURATA. 


— — — 


— 


n 


375 


Rhoſcolyn. 


4 Parſonage, in the Biſhop's Gift, hath two. C happels under 


it, viz, Llanvair ya Neubwll and Llanvihangel y 


amen 
- | | J. . d. : 
Valued, Tempore, ; Hen. VIII. Lx0—06—08. 
En Elix. 10-05-00. 
5 


: Inſtitution. 


June 13. 1583. 


Fan. 7. 1606.— 
Feb. 1. 1613.— 
April 26. 1615. 


. 
| Fuly 4. 1671.— 
June 3. 1672.— 


— —ů— — — 


Sept. 15. 1708. 
Jan. 6. 1709.— 


May 18. 1558.3 


| Auguſt 21. 1601. 


ſmop. 
Hub Pawel, Clerk, per ce ſfon. Epiſc. 
Richard Milliams, &, 9 


erk, per mortem, 


Owen Hughes, M. A. and B. L. L. per refign. H. P. 


"ow Lloyd, M. A. per mortem, O. G. a Denbigh-fbire- 


| an. | : 
Edmund Grifith Lloyd, Clerk. | 
Lewis Williams, M. A. of Glan y Gang. 
John Gunnis, Clerk, a Caruar von- ſbirs Man. 
John Jones, A. M. afterward D. D. and Dean of Ban- 


gor. 
Richard Hughes, Clerk. | 
Hugh Wynne, M. A. per mortem, R. H. 
Simon Langford, M. A. a Denbigh-ſhire Man, per 


| ceſion. H. W. 


Iliam Glynn, D. D. made afterwards | Bi- 


lan- 


— — 


* 


376 Mona ANTIGUA RESTAURATA 


1— — 


— 


Llanrhuddlad. 
A Parſonage, in the Biſhop's Gift, hath two Chappels und, 
= To Llanflewin and Llanrhwydrus. 8 


2 4 4 


Valued, Tempore,y Tief 3 


— — ————— 


| Inſticution. 3 EY 
FEE: ROE > Homas Bulkeley, Clerk. 
Aug. Morgan, L. L. B. per mortem, T. B. 
172 John Price, Deacon, per mortem, H. M. 
8 Grifith Hughes, M. A. per mortem, J. P. 
Sz Thomas Caſar, M. A. per ceſſon. Epiſc. 
125 Nog Son of Sir Julius Ceſar, Maſter of the 
ff Ko dew 5 
April 15. 1633. Hugh Williams, B. D. per mortem, T. C. D.D. 
Oltobr. 8. 1670. Edward Price, M. A. per mortem, H. W. D. D. He 
was of Llaullugan in Montgomery. ſbire. 


May. 19. 1570. 
Auguſt 1 6. 1574. f 
May 27. 1616. 
May 5. 1627.— 


L 


January 8. 167 1. Thomas Davies, M. A. 

|— — — 1689. David Lloyd, Clerk. DR 
June 21. 1699.| Henry Jones, Clerk, per mortem, D. LI. 
Tune 30. 1704. Francis Prichard, M. A. per mortem, H.J. = 
| Dec. 22. 1704.| Ambroſe Lewis, Clerk, per mortem, F. P. = 


a. 'Llan- 


Mo AxrTiQua Restaurata 


*. . 
— Hl 


Llanſadwrn. 


py ** onage in * Biſhop s Gift, 


' Valued, Ten empore, 165 — * ry 


— 


| | Inſtitution. | 


— — — — — 


May 13. 1603. 
Sept. 30. 1608. 
Auguſt 19. 1609. H. 
May 28. 1611. 
Nov. 5. 1617.— 


1 January 8. 1635. 


May 4. 1668.— 


- 
Ofobr. 28. 1691. 
July 5. 1707,—| 


June 5. 1582.— 
Fanuary 8. 1588, 


4 


PIERS [iam ap Doris ap T. Lomas, Clerk. . 
.. 5 4 ic hards, M. A. per mortem, W. 
\ John ap ten Clerk, per re/ign. J. R. 
SIGS Robert Sherman, Clerk, -of reſign. J. Ll. 
Hugh Lloyd, M. A. per mortem, R 
* Griffeb, Deacon, per ceſfion. H. LI. 
or rt Grifith, M. A. per ceſſion. mA. 
Hug h Grifith, Clerk, per refign. R. G. 
7. 5 Williams, M. A. per refign. H. G. LI. D. 
John Rowlands, Clerk, changed with 
William Williams, M. A. He was School-Maſter of 
Beaumares-School, a younger Son of —— Villiams 
of Pont y Guyddel i in Denbigh- oy. 
Henry Williams, M. A. 
Robert Humphreys, M. A. 
Robert Owen, Clerk, per ceſſon. R. H. 
Owen Le A. M. per mortem, R. O. 


R 


* _ 


Monz Arges, Rau 


9944 — 4 


es —— 2 


aw” 45 


Trefdraeth. 


2 Parſonage, in the Biſhop's Gift, bath one C . while it, 
Vviz. L angwyfen, 


LY . 
3 Hen. VIII. 14 —08—10. 
Valued, Tenpore,) , 71 4—09—09% 
Inſticution. | 
— — — 2 . 7 Ewis ah Givrgene, Clerk. | 
Dec. 11. 1546.|! r 8 . r mortem, L. G. 


June 26. 1561. 


Auguſt 7. x564-f © le 


— — — — 0 


Dec: 30. 1606. 
Auguſt 18. 1618. 


Sept. 30. 1626. 


May 5. I 668.— 


Sept. 10. 1702. 


| 


Fen- Parry, B. D. Po & ei Epiſc. 
John Te M. A. per ceſſſon. Lud. Bayly Epiſe. 


Daughter. 
Biſhop Bayly, in Commendam, again. 
Grieb Williams, D. D. per coffin Epiſc. He was 
i 1 Dean of Bangor, and > of Offory in Ire- 
lan 
David Lloyd, D. L. I. 
| Robert 3 B. D. per reſign. D. LI. 
William Lloyd, M. A. 
Hugh Humphreys, M. A. 
| Lewis Lloyd, M. A. a Carnarvon ſhire Gentleman. 
Hugh Wynne, M. A. per mortem, L. Ll. 


| Owen aber, B. L.L. and M. A. per mortem, Bl W. 


Llan- 


William Hl, D. D. He marry d _ * — 


Moxa Axrigok Res taunts 37/9 


Llantriſant. 


4 Fg in the Biſboy s Gift, bath four Chappels * it, 
viz. Llecheynfarwy, Keidio, Gweredog and Llanllibio. 


* 
Valued, n * ny 8 


Inſtitution. 8 
Sept. 24. 1556. 
March 18. 1577. 


ober Piggot, Clerk. 
ad Themas Tale, D. L. L. per refgn. R. P. 

f ab John Price, M. A. per mortem, T. v. 
Jan. 20. 1578.0 W Francis Brog bim, M. A. per 22 J p. 
March 15. 1594. W FRichard Gwynn, M. A. per reſign. F. 
March 15. 1613. William Prytherch, M. A. per reſign. R. G. . 
2 30. 1620. Vel Bayly, M. A. per mortem, W. P. He was Son 
of Biſnop Bayly. 9 
—— = Cr; Ge) . Clerk. 
May 8. 1626—| Hugh Williams, M. A. (after D. D.) per mortem 
G. H. 
Ob. 7. 1670. * *. Myne, M. A. of Bodewryd, per mortem H W. 


e PE ad Wynne, M. WF: 


. Lula 


380 


| Mona Ant 


A Parſonage, in the Bi 


* 


— —_— —ͤ — 


IQUa RESTAURATA. 


— 


* p „ — — 2 


Llanvachreth. | 
p's Gift, hath two Chappels under 


it, viz. Llanenghenel and Llanvigail. 


N 
Fen, VIII. 7 16—00— 00. 
Elix. I4—I1—00, 


Valued, 7empore, 


Inſtitution. 


| | 


* ber. 30. 1606. 


March 5. 1613. 


ö 


June 14. 1645. 


———— ꝛ2—2a—,f— ů—ñ—— 


May 1. 1668.— 


— 
111—— ðꝗkè—üᷓ—— — mans 


Now. 3. 1690.— 


April 8. 1703. 
Feb. 13. 1705. 
Ockob. 14. 1713. 


| | ; . 
Tune 18. 1566.| J 


— — 


1 


Nov. 3. 1693.— 7 
June 15. 1699. 


—— — 


By: 0rgan Hughes, Clerk. | 
W _ ap Robert, Clerk, per mortem, 
Richard Bulkeley, Deacon of Gronant , 
* per mortem, W. R. 
Henry Rowlands, Biſhop of Bangor, in Commendam. 
Owen Hughes, M. A. and L. L. B. per ceſſion. Epiſc. 
Henry Parry, B. D. per mortem, O. H. He was de- 
ſcended of one of the Sons of Richard Owen Tudor, 
of Penmynydd, a learned Man, and Grandfather to 


2 8 


I _ the late eminent Divine, Dr. Maurice, Chaplain to 


his Grace, Arch-Biſhop Sancroft. 

William Owen, Clerk. He marry'd Mr. Parry s Wi- 
dow; was Son of David Owen of Penmynydd, Eſq; 

Robert Lloyd, Clerk, a Denbigh-ſhire Man, per mor- 
tem, W. O. 1 | OS, 

William Williams, Clerk. os 

Rice Williams, Clerk, afterwards Parſon of Llandwrog. 

Thomas Hughes, M. A. per ceſſon. R. W. 

Lancelot Bulkeley, B. D. per ceſſion. T. H. He was 

Son of William Bulkeley of Coyden, Eſq; 

Pierce Lewis, M. A. per ceſſion. L. B. | 

ohn Anwyl, B. A. per ceſſion. P. I. 

Evan Grifith, M. A. per mortem, J. A. 

William Wynne, M. A. per ceſſion. E. G. 

Fenkin Evans, B. A. a South-Wales Man, per mort. W. W. 


Tho. Vincent, A. M. a Merionydd. ſpire Man, per ceſ. J. E. 
ee eee | Llan- 
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Llanvaethle. 


A Parſonage, in the Biſhop's Gife, hath one C happel under 
it, Viz. OE 


® a 8 
Valued, * = VIIL I /7-=OQ-—=OQ., 


 Eliz, {17—07—06, 


— 


Inſtitution. 


May 30. 


May 13. 1558. 


— ²˙ —- 


1587. 


| Dec. 30. 


Sept. 18. 1619. 


. 


—— 


1671. 


July 171. 


, 


June 7. 168 3.— 
Nov. 7. 1704.— 
Ne. 27. 1712. 
July 9. 1713.— 


1544. Al 
Jay 13. 1554. 


No, n Clerk. 


N conjugat. 
FA: Richard ap Evan, aforeſaid, Clerk. 
f William Grifith, Clerk. 


Richard Glynn, M. A. per mortem, W. G. | 


Biſhop Bayly, in Commendam. 
Thomas Davies, M. A. fer ceſion. Epiſc. 
ohn Grifith, M. A. 


| Rowland Chedle, D. D. a Cheſhire Man. 


Owen Lewis, Clerk, of Gweredog, 
William Lewis, Clerk. 
Edward Price, M. A. a Montgomery ſhire Man. 


Robert Foulks, M. A. a Denbigh- Shire Man, an eminent 


Phyſician. 
Henry Williams, M. A. . 
Hugh Grifith, M. A. per mortem, H. W. 
Terkin Evans, B. & oY mortem, H. G. 
Henry Williams, M. A. per ceſſion. J. E. 


Llan- 


= William Grifith, Clerk, per mortem, ]. H. 
Richard ap Evan, Clerk, per privat, W. G. 


— F ' oo I : 5 
. 
. © &” 
p 1 © 
F, ; "___ 
* 


M 's 
; * "= * 
- 


, © $ vo po 
* © 8 ap 44 HA ey ww gy. * 
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A Parſonege, in the Biſhop's Gift, hath one Chappel under 
it, viz, Llanddygwel, fallen to Ruins many Tears ſince, 
3 e 
f | 1 en. . ( I1—II—0;, 
L | Tnſtirution. | 

| 88 — 91 : A. tam Prytherch, Clerk. : 

| Dec. 14. 1561. FP BY 2dugh Williams, (alias) Coydane, Clerk, 
| 31 WR CC mortem, W.P. „ 
Feb. 8. 15831. | © Hliam Meurick, L. L. B. per mortem, 

5 B. C e 


— — — 1623. 
Jan. 6. 1639.— 
Jan. 1 1. 1643. 
| March 20. 1645. 
Dm 


June 25. 1691. 


March 27. 1610. 


William Prytherch, M. A. 
Rowland Chedle, D. D. „ 
Edmond Price, M. A. per reſign. R. C. D. D. 
Robert Lloyd, B. A. per mortem, E. P. : 
Henry Boans, M. A. per ceſſon. R. Ll. 
David M. A. 
Robert Humphreys, M. A. per mortem, D. Ll. 
8 B. A. per moriem, R. H. 9 5 


—ͤ—ͤ— 


Llan- 


Llanvair pwll gwyngyll. 


A Parſonage, in the Biſhop's Gift, hath one Chappet' under 
it, vis. Llandiſilio. 


1 a 
Valued, Tenor, * 9 07 —06—08. 


06—1 500. 


Ku 


— — 


Inſtitution. 


| 


Auguſt 14. 1543. 
Jan. 15. 
Odlob. 20. 1602. 
A 18. 1606. 


— 


Sept. 20. 1617. 


Sept. 25. 1624. 
— — — 1664. 


11 


April 30. 1672. 
Auguſt 17. 1682. 


— — — 1428. 
__{ 0 —_ _— 


1583. (KY 


| 
Z Rifith ap Eneon ap Gwilim, Clerk, 

Md Thomas Kenrick, Clerk. 

David Moythe, Clerk, per mortem, T. K. 

David Morgan, Clerk, per mortem, D. M. 

Robert Parry, M. A. per mortem, D. M. 


B Roberts, alias Humphreys, M. A. and L. L. B. 
per ceſſion. R. P. bY 
William Thomas, Clerk, per ceſion. H. R. 
John Cadwalader, Clerk. 

William Lloyd, Clerk, per ceſſou. F, C. 
Roger Williams, M. A. 

Evan Hughes, M. A. 

Hugh Grifith, Clerk. 

m_ Rowlands, 8 per mortem, H. G. 
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